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That same feeling which makes bank depositors choose their 
bank—genuine belief in its safety—confidence, is in the minds 
of those thousands of Pharmacists who buy N. Y.Q. Chemicals 
year after year. 


The same identical standard of absolute purity, adhered to 
through many years, has earned the confidence of our trade 
and that of physicians everywhere. Buy where you are sure of 
rigid care and scientific exactness in every pene You can 


‘‘bank’’ on N. Y. Q. Chemicals. 
The New York Quinineand Chemical Works, Inc. 


135 William Street, New York 
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LARGE ATTENDANCE, STRONG SPIRIT 
OF UNANIMITY, CONSTRUCTIVE 
POLICIES AND _ INSPIRATIONAL 
TALK AND ACTION .MARKED 45TH 
CONVENTION OF N. W. D. A. 


The 45th annual meeting of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association, in convention at New 
Orleans, November 3 to 7, inclusive, is acclaimed 
by all who were present to have been most success- 
ful from every viewpoint. 

Not only was there a strong spirit of unanimity, 
with which great problems affecting the organization 
were met, but the constructive and inspirational ac- 
tions of the body appear prominently as the pro- 
ceedings generally are reviewed. 

Of outstanding significance to the Association as 
a whole and to every member individually is the vol- 
untary action taken with a view to controlling the 
sale of narcotics and potable alcoholic preparations, 
and the intelligent presentation of a uniform account- 
ing system which probably will solve the need long 
expressed in the wholesale drug business for an ac- 
curate method of analyzing the costs of distribution. 

By the decided course of action pledged at the 
convention it is practically certain that the use of 
drugs and alcoholic preparations, heretofore con- 
sumed in large quantities by persons with inordinate 
alcoholic habits, will be largely cut down, if not en- 
tirely eliminated. The action of the Convention is 
very sincere and it emphasizes with much force the 
great care which should be taken by all retail deal- 
ers to scrutinize with the utmost precaution every 
new preparation which may be offered for sale on 
” market and to buy only from reputable whole- 

ers. 

The report of the committee on the president’s 
address, which is devoted largely to a consideration 
of the two points that have been accentuated, suc- 
cinctly sets forth the unanimous expression of the 
Convention in the following language: 

; e subject of overhead costs is one that 
directly concerns the management of our business. 
is problem has had and now has the constant at- 
tention of special committees of our Association, with 
whom each individual member should earnestly co- 
operate to the end that a solution may be arrived at. 
The sale of preparations which may be used 

as substitutes for narcotic drugs and intoxicating 
iquors ts condemned. Individual members should 
Carry out in letter and spirit our president’s recom- 
mendations that such articles be not sold. Under no 
circumstances should members sell whiskey as such, 
even if contended to be for medicinal use, and re- 
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THIS ISSUE OF THE REPORTER IS AN 
EXTRA EDITION, CONTAINING COM- 
PLETE STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CON- 
VENTION OF THEN. W. D. A., HELD 
IN NEW ORLEANS, NOVEMBER 3-7, 
1919. 


_ This issue of the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
is an extra edition, volume 96, number 25, and a 


‘copy of it is being mailed today to every sub- 


scriber without extra charge. It is published as an 
extra edition as a matter of convenience to our 
readers and to facilitate the publication of our 
regular issues. 


For years it has been the custom of the Re- 
porter to publish the official stenographic report of 
the proceedings of the convention of the N. W. 
D. A., in an extra edition, and these numbers have 
been mailed within a day or two following adjourn- 
ment of the convention. 

This year because of the printers’ strike, the de- 
tails of which are familiar to our readers, we were 
unable to have our Convention Extra printed until 
now. We apologize for the delay, but we feel sure 
our Convention Extra will be welcome to all our 
readers. 








tailers should be discouraged from accepting pre- 
scriptions for whiskey from doctors who might care 
to prescribe it. 

“*3. The right of self-treatment of disease is rec- 
ognized, and we indorse our president’s view that 
there is no reason for any effort to destroy or con- 
demn the package medicine industry as such. We 
believe, however, that members must exercise care 
and discriminate between the good and the bad, re- 
fusing to handle or support, and lending every effort 
to drive out those preparations which in fact serve 
no therapeutic purpose or are marketed under condi- 
tions which might suggest an intention not legitimate. 
We should co-operate with the proper authorities in 
preventing the advertising or sale of such prepara- 
tions. At all times, however, we recognize the value 
of legitimate package medicines, made and sold in 
good faith, and should vigorously support the manu- 
facturer’s right to market such articles.” 


CONVENTION DOINGS IN BRIEF 





An epitomized view of the convention may be had. 


from the reports of the Board of Control, which are 
herewith presented in brief :— 

Approval of the Budget Plan.—Be it resolved, 
that the N. W. D. A. approves the plan for budget 
procedure laid down in the report of the National 
Chamber of Commerce and calls upon all its mem- 
Sa 
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bers to bring the importance of the matter to the at- 
tention of their Senators and Representatives. 

Indorsement of War Saving Societies—The 
Board of Control recommends the hearty indorse- 
ment of the Treasury Department campaign of War 
Saving Societies. 

Return of Railroads to Private Ownership.—We 
recommend that the Association go on record as 
favoring the return of the railroads to private owner- 
ship just as soon as possible. 

Membership in the American Fair Trade League. 
—The board recommends that the Association take 
membership in the American Fair Trade League. 

National Drug and Chemical Alliance.—A com- 
mittee of five is recommended which will keep in 
touch with and study the plans of the proposed Na- 
tional Drug and Chemical Alliance. 

Secretary’s Report.—The vast amount of work 
handled by the Association’s secretary and assistant 
is recognized and the attention of members is di- 
rected to the facilities of the executive offices for 
solving many of the problems daily arising in the 
trade. The daily bulletins of reference and guidance 
also are approved and should be kept at hand. 

Adulterations.—It is now recognized that the 
adulteration of drugs has become a dead issue. 

Metric System.—A more and more universal ap- 
preciation of the metric system is apparent and the 
Board of Control again registers its approval of the 
adoption of the metric system, and further recom- 
mends continuance of membership in the American 
Metric Association. 

Local Associations—The great importance of 
your local associations is impressed upon all members 
of the N. W. D. A. It is recommended that every 
meeting of the local associations be attended, as a 
means of getting more information and of giving 
more real service to your fellow members. 

Credits and Collections.—A healthy condition of 
the trade is indicated by the report on collections. In 
bankruptcy matters there is much to be gained if we 
will heed the advice given that the jobber should get 
in touch with his customer at the first signal of dis- 
tress, lending such customer advice and help, which 
will in the majority of cases prevent bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings and consequent loss to the jobber. 

Paints, Oils and Glass.—The report of this com- 
mittee is recommended as suggestiveely helpful to 
all members who carry stocks of oil, paint and glass. 

Prize Paper Contest.—The educational work of 
this committee is to be continued. Not only has the 
contest received recognition in all classes of trade 
papers and house organs and the drug trade, but 
other divisions of commerce have printed these 
papers widely. 

Merchant Marine.—Unless we see to it that 
proper facilities are provided for our merchandise 
to all parts of the world, the United States will fail 
to live up to its wonderful opportunities. 

Trade Marks.—Report of the committee com- 
prehensively covers the many technical points that 
have arisen in this and other countries during the year. 
The question of a national trade mark is discussed 
and the progress of price maintenance is reported 
thoroughly. The full report is recommended as of 
appealing interest to all members. 

Transportation.—The issuance of uniform bills- 
of-lading and changes in the limitations of liabilities 
of carriers are set forth and should be noted. The 
co-operation of our members with the Railroad Ad- 
ministration by seeing that cars are loaded to their 
capacity and that no delay occurs in loading and 
unloading of cars will tend to relieve congestion, 
thereby enabling them to render better service. We 
agree with the committee that until such. legislation 
is offered for the future operations of the railroads 
there is not much to be accomplished along trans- 
portation lines. 

Travelers and Selling Methods.—This report 
records the salesman’s valuable aid and loyalty to 
his employers. It touches the question of over- 
solicitation and brings again to our attention the 
question of compensation to salesmen. Few of our 
houses seem to have solved this latter question to 
their satisfaction. The nature of the wholesale drug 
business is such that its selling representatives have 
many more functions to perform than the salesmen 
representing specialty houses and lines of less variety. 
These latter representatives in many cases make but 
occasional calls, while our salesmen, calling fre- 
quently and regularly, undertake not only to sell 
goods, but to act as collectors, adjusters and edu- 
cators. We recommend to the incoming committee 
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that it caref ully record the progress of compensation 

commission during the incoming year, and we con- 
cur in the suggestion of the chairman that we go on 
record in expressing our appreciation of the loyalty 
and genuine support of the salesmen during the 


present year. 


Emplovers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensa- 
tion.—Members are earnestly requested to study 
carefully this exhaustive report, so that whenever 
legislation is offered they will be in a position to help 
frame laws to conform to now existing laws that are 
We strongly urge that 
workmen's compensation laws be kept prominently 
before our Association. Members who are not now 
covered by some policy protecting them should do so. 

Drug Market.—The report states that from the 
beginning to the close of the war the average advance 
in 100 items of which a record was kept amounted 
to practically 200 per cent. The advance in prices 
is reported as general and continued high figures are 
predicted for some time to come. Unsettled labor 
conditions are prominent throughout the world and 
foreign trade is badly handicapped by present ad- 
yerse rates of exchange. The Board of Control urges 
conservative buying and a close study of market con- 


satisfactory to members. 


ditions as they arise. 


Cost of Distribution.—So important has the report 
of this committee been found that it has been ordered 
printed in pamphlet form and distributed to all mem- 
hers for study and application to the individual busi- 


ness of members. 


Legislation—The board wishes to submit for 
commendation of the Association: (1) The untiring 
efforts of the chairman and various members in look- 
ing after our interests in legislation, both state and 





repeal of such laws. 


within the time limit. 


the work it is doing. 


Trade Acceptances.—The committee has deemed 
it advisable to recommend that action be deferred, 
and the board agrees that the time is not opportune 
for installing this system in the drug trade. There is 
no question that the system has many things in its 
favor and undoubtedly will be adopted by many 
different branches of trade, which will enable us to 
study its workings and give it further consideration 
after it has been more thoroughly tried out. We 
agree with the committee in regard to abuse of cash 
discount, but this is very largely due to lax methods 
on the part of our credit departments. We believe 
that both the wholesaler and the retailer would be 
better satisfied if the jobbers insisted upon payment 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce.—We heartily 
commend to our members the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and recommend that each and every house 
take a membership and keep thoroughly in touch with 


Universal Accounting.—The board realizes the 
many needs for adoption of such a system in whole 
by every member. We wish to emphasize that the 
accounting system is for the purpose of helping each 
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national. (2) The spirit of co-operation shown in 
working with like committees from kindred organiza- 
tions. (3) The diplomacy used by members in their 
endeavor to adjust proposed laws to a practical work- 
ing basis, thereby assuming a positive rather than a 
negative position. The board feels that our members 
will give all their united and hearty support to the 
government in the enforcement of all laws to the 
and that, if found not practical, we can by so doing 
more easily gain influence of the department for the 
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of us to help ourselves to know what is the distribu- 
tion of our expenses and later, through an analysis 
of such reports, to have a clear diagnosis of the dis- 
tribution of our minor expenses. We can foresee 
where equally great economies to the trade can be 
worked out as have previously been effected by the 
Committee on Fire Insurance. Your board recom- 
mends the adoption of the report and that the plans 
have the full and hearty co-operation of all our 

Proprietary Goods.—We urge the hearty co- 


operation of our membership toward the repeal of 


the unfair and discriminatory proprietary stamp tax 
and consideration of an opposition to unfair legisla- 
tion directed at meritorious package and proprietary 
medicines. The broad principle of reasonable price 
maintenance is second only to quality of product 
on trade-marked items. We urge the proprietors to 
safeguard their rights as granted under the Cudahy- 
Colgate decisions. 

Fire Insurance.-—The report calls attention to the 
discontinuance by the stock insurance companies of 
the 10 per cent. surcharge added last year. This 
reduces the cost of our insurance to that extent. The 
most prominent and valuable feature of the report is 
the classified list of fires which have occurred in the 


drug industry. This list is recommended for careful 


study. A resolution for a personal liability law is 
considered so drastic that it is referred to the con- 
vention without indorsement. 

Publicity in American Pharmacy.—Recommend- 


ed that a committee be appointed by the president to 


pharmacy. 


meet with committees from allied organizations and 
later to present some feasible and tangible plan for 
national publicity in the interest of American 
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FIRST SESSION 
Monday Morning, Nov. 3, 1919 


A. D. Parker of New Orleans, president 
of the National Wholesale Druggists 
Association, called the meeting to order 
in the assembly rooms of the Grunewald 
Hotel at 10:30 o’clock. He said:— 


Patriotic Opening of Sessions 

It is a great pleasure and privilege, my 
fellow members, to call to order the for- 
tyfifth annual convention of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. The 
first order on the program will be the 
singing of the first verse of “America.” 
We will all rise and sing this one verse. 
(The company then arose and joined in 
the singing of ‘‘America.’’) 

I now desire to introduce the Rev. Wm. 
Huddlestone Allen, D. D., pastor of the 
St. Charles’ Avenue Christian Church of 
New Orleans, who will deliver the invo- 
cation. (The Rev. Dr. Allen then in- 
voked divine blessing). 

The next order of business will be the 
calling of the roll. A motion will be in 
order that the registration of those pres- 


ent at the convention be accepted in lieu 
of the roll call. 


Lucien E. Lyons:—I move that the 
registration be accepted in lieu of the 
calling of the roll. (The motion was sec- 
onded and carried.) 


The President:—The reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting is the next 
business in order. I would suggest, in 
view of the fact that these minutes are 
to be printed in the proceedings, that a 
motion be made to dispense with their 
reading at the present time. 

_ Adam Pfromm :—I move that the read- 
ing of the minutes be dispensed with. 
sea motion was seconded and car- 


The President:—The next order of 
business is the address of welcome, and 
itis with great pride that I point to the 
fact that the same man who welcomed 
you here in 1904 in his official capacity 
as Mayor of our city appears again to- 
day to tell you that he is glad that you 
are here, and during the entire period 
since you were last here he has remained 
our Mayor and has reflected nothing but 
credit upon the growth and development 
of this great port. (Applause. ) 

I introduce him as a man who is al- 
ways ready to listen to the cause of rich 
fa poor, white or black, and who stands 
ey and clearly for what is right in 
New Orleans and for what is right in 
sreat organizations of this kind. I pre- 
sent to you the Hon. Martin Behrman, 
Mayor of New Orleans. (Applause. ) 


WELCOME TO CITY 
Mayor Behrman of New Orleans 


a Mayor Behrman:—Mr. President, gen- 
emen of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, ladies and gentlemen, 
ph nay me a great deal of pleasure this 
cea ae to welcome you here at _ this 
om forty-fifth annual convention. Your 
“24 has opened this morning un- 
the ic most auspicious circumstances, 
“Amero ns of the beautiful anthem 
om now sweet the words of that 
ty ana true Americans in this coun- 
tren how sweet that sounded to the 
mare > the other side. America means 
= 0 us today than it ever has, and 
vention & splendid idea to open your con- 
tn _ a the singing of the beauti- 
voked the: of that song. Then you in- 
and th é divine blessing on the delegates 
ose who came with them to attend 
Convention, and I welcome you now, 





Minutes of the Meetings and Reports of All 
Committees in Session at the Grunewald Hotel, 


New Orleans, La., November 3 to 7, 1919. 


my people, to this wonderful old city of 
ours. 


I say old city because it is one of the 
oldest cities of the country, 201 years 
young today. It is a city rich in history 
and romance, proud of her past and as- 
piring to a beautiful future. 


Problems of the Future 


For forty-five years this association has 
been in existence. The foundation laid 
forty-five years ago must have been all 
right or it would not have held together 
for these forty-five years. The problems 
that a business man has to solve today 
are great; problems that are entirely new 
are coming to him every day; problems 
that he never dreamed that he would 
have to face are his today. The recon- 
struction period which we are now living 
in today is one that necessitates the best 
thought of men, especially the business 
men of this country. Conventions with- 
in themselves do a great deal of good— 
the bringing together of men engaged in 
the same business, the interchanging of 
ideas and views of mutual helpfulness 
bring about results that must be bene- 
ficial to all as a whole. 


Value of Convention Discussion 


We live in different sections of the 
country. Different conditions apply to 
different sections of the country; hence 
when we all get together from all parts 
of this great country and mold our ideas 
and opinions as into one, that action is 
bound to bring about a beneficial result. 
Sometimes some men think they know it 
all and do not need advice from anyone 
else. My experience has been that the 
man who thinks he knows it all is gen- 
erally the greatest fool of all. So, my 
friends. I know and appreciate that this 
convention, like all other conventions 
where men gather as you have gathered, 
is bound to be a benefit to those who at- 
tend and bound to be a benefit to those 
who afterward come into contact with 
them, because they impart to others the 
knowledge they gain at such conventions 
when they return to their various homes. 

That you are a body of intelligent men 
goes without argument—you selected 
New Orleans as the place of your annual 
convention and you selected a particu- 
larly aggressive young business man of 
New Orleans to preside over the delib- 
erations of your great organization. (Ap- 
plause.) That, to me, is a convincing 
argument of your intelligence. I do not 
know what the New Orleans druggists 
promised you as an inducement to come 
to New Orleans; I do not know what rea- 
sons they gave you why they wanted you 
to come to New Orleans, but I know the 
representative men in your line of busi- 
ness in this city, and whatever they told 
you they would do for you if you came 
to New Orleans I will endorse it that 
they will make good on it. (Applause.) 


Lived Under Two Flags 


You have come, as I have said, to a 
wonderful old city which is rich in_his- 
tory and romance. Here you have Canal 
street, a wonderful street, that divides the 
old town from the new, and down Canal 
street you will see a scene that will re- 
mind you, those of you who have trav- 
eled in Spain and France (because we 
lived under both of those flags), both the 
Spanish and French flags), of scenes 
which you saw in those foreign countries, 
and above Canal street you will see a 
live, hustling, bustling city. That is the 
new New Orleans. We are proud of the 


glories of the past, but we are prouder, 


if we possibly can be, of the practical 
accomplishments of the present. 

You know that New Orleans is a great 
port. New Orleans is the second port in 
this country and ranks next to New York. 
We are not responsible for that. He who 
rules above and rules so wisely over all 
the world is responsible. He gave us the 
location. On the banks of the great Mis- 
sissippi this city was located, and those 
who saw our location said, “Your loca- 
tion is such that you are bound to be a 
great city; you are bound to become a 
great port.” 


By and for the People 


As things developed, the knowledge and 
viewpoint and farsightedness of our an- 
cestors began to be realized. Here we 
stand the greatest port near the Panama 
Canal; here we stand the gateway of the 
Mississippi valley, and here we stand at 
the port at which all of this great output 
of the Mississippi valley must find an out- 
let. Here you will find the greatest port 
which has been developed by the city of 
New Orleans that you will afind any- 
where, because the port is operated by 
the people themselves for the benefit of 
the people, for the benefit of those en- 
gaged in commerce and not for the pur- 
pose of declaring dividends for stock- 
holders or shareholders. Do not misun- 
derstand me. I am not one of those who 
decry corporations. They are absolutely 
necessary and should be assisted and aid- 
ed to the fullest extent wherever they 
are located, but a port development can- 
not be successful unless it is operated by 
the people, for the people and in the in- 
terest of the people. (Applause.) 

I believe one of the entertainments on 
your program is a harbor trip. On this 
trip you will see our wonderful port. 
You will see miles and miles of steel 
sheds, great wharves, great cotton ware- 
houses and great elevators; all of these 
wonderful utilities operated in the in- 
terest of commerce and the agriculture 
interests of this Mississippi Valley. The 


cotton warehouses, I believe, have en- 
tailed a larger expenditure of public 
funds for an agricultural commodity 


than has been expended for any similar 
purpose anywhere else. 

As to the grain elevators, let me say 
in passing, that during this great war 
that has been so happily concluded, it 
was the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment to store its grain only in fire-proof 
elevators, and hence the State of Louisi- 
ana and the city of New Orleans built 
these great facilities in the form of ele- 
vators to handle the grain that was to 
feed, not only our allies, but the boys 
who represented us on the other side. 

Going down the river a little further, 
you will see the great warehouses erected 
bv the Federal Government at an expense 
of $15,000,000, and back of that you will 
see the great Industrial Canal. now in 
course of construction, connecting the 
Mississippi River with Lake Pontchatrain 
and affording facilities for ship building, 
and giving the inhabitants of this part 
of the country an ideal system of trans- 
portation by water and rail. 


Municipal Railway 


Connecting all of these utilities, the 
city owns and operates its own public 
belt railroad. It has been proven that 
no railroad or combinations of railroads 
can operate a belt railroad successfully 
without discrimination, one against the 
other, hence the only successful way of 
operating a terminal is by the people 











ACTIVITIES ON FIRST DAY 

Patriotic opening. 

Invocation. 

Welcome to New Orleans and to 
delegates from kindred associations. 

Responses to welcome addresses. 

President’s address. 

Secretary’s report. 

Treasurer’s report. 

Entertainment Committee's _ re- 
port. 

Appointment of Committees on 
Nominations, Time and Place and 
Auditing. 

Invitations for 1920 convention. 

Commercial Travelers and Sell- 
ing Methods Committee’s report. 

Proposed amendment to Article 
VIII. of Constitution. 

Prevention of Adulteration Com- 
mittee’s report. 


Metric Weights and Measures 
Committee’s report. 

Memorials of Deceased Mem- 
bers Committee’s report. 

Local Associations’ Committee’s 
report. 


————SSV__ TY 


operating it themselves. It was the case 
prior to the building of the public belt 
railroad that several lines owned track 
rights on the river front, and if you 
happened to have a car consigned to you, 
that did not originate on the line which 
had the track rights over which the ship- 
ment would have to pass to be delivered 
to you, you could not tell when you would 
get the car, or how much they would 
charge you when you did get it. They 
would charge you anywhere from $5 to 
$20. There was a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction. 


Then we decided to build this belt line, 
and while we had the opposition of all 
the railroads at the time it was built, 
I am now happy to say that we have the 


active cooperation of every railroad en- 
tering New Orleans, because they have 
realized the fact that it is of great bene- 
fit to themselves. What has happened is 
that the cars which formerly cost from 
$5 to $20 for placement were handled 
by our own public belt railroad for $2, 
and we haul the empties free—but due 
to the extremely high cost of everything 
at the present time, in connection with 
everything that enters into the opera- 
tion of railroads, the cost has been ad- 
vanced to $5, and we carry empties free, 
but remember this, my friends, although 
you are interested primarily in the drug 
business, you are also interested in de- 
veloping the cities of the country, and 
you want to know how it can be done 
suceessfuly, and for that reason I am 
trespassing upon your time to tell you 
of the developments which we have made 
here in New Orleans. 


The beauty of the public belt railroad 
is that it does not make any difference 
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e also built a great water 
country: Oy engineers take the water 
qa muddy Mississippi and furnish 

and clear as crystal to the people 
t a lower cost than any other city in 
be OT tut problems the engineer 
Wie or us? Here is a city practically 
slved the sea level. You can imagine 


below m it is to drain a city 
vast te Dre nigher than the land. In 


i ere you are now meeting, 
> ee mom magnificent dining rooms 
the country is located fifteen feet 
: the surface of the sea. I refer 
me peauties of the restaurant, but 
> particularly to the fact that it 
i possible in New Orleans to dine be- 
: th the sidewalks in this city of ours. 
what a wonderful engineering feat that 
It has given us a health record 
val to any city of the country. Re- 
wnber gentlemen, this city is 201 years 
id and when I make the bold statement 
fat it has a health record equal to any 
city in the country, you must appreciate 
the tremendous advantage the new 
cities of the country have over us in 
regard to the matters of modern sani- 
tation. I do not make that statement 
om my own authority, but the records of 


one 


the Bureau of the Census provide the- 


res which show that the statement 
] just made to you is correct. 

We have made this city. Nature had 
ben very kind to us, and some of us 
were prone to let nature do it all, but 
nature had to have some assistance, and 
the more enlightened and public-spirited 
of our citizens saw that the only thing 
todo was to go ahead and make these 
necessary improvements, and the results 
you see are what they produced. 


New Orleans in War 


Today we invite you to a modern city, 
acity that is doing its share of the work 
of the world, doing the things that make 
progress possible, and doing them in a 
big way. We welcome you to a city 
that in war work was not excelled by any 
city in the country. All the cities did 
splendid work, there was no rivalry be- 
tween the cities as to what could be done 
tohelp win the war. I am proud to say 
to you that New Orleans was no excep- 
tion to the rule. She went over the top in 
every drive, and she sent to France in 
proportion to population, as many volun- 
teers as any other section of the country, 
and the boys from Dixie-Land went with 
the boys of Yankee-Land, marching to- 
gether and inspired by the beautiful 
| anthem you have heard this morning, 

and doing the things necessary to win 
the war. How well they did it is a mat- 
ter of history, and that is the kind of a 
city I welcome you to this morning. 


I hope the deliberations of your con- 
ventions will be successful, and you will 
learn something from one another that 
will be of benefit to you, and that you 
will impart something to our local mem- 
bers that will benefit them, and we hope 
that when you return to your homes you 
will have nothing but pleasant recollec- 
tions of your visit to New Orleans. 
(Applause. ) 


RESPONSIVE. ADDRESS 
By M. Cary Peter of Louisville, Ky. 


The President :—After such an address 
~ that you have just heard, I feel it is 
at upon me to select someone 
_— measure up to the occasion to 
ake &@ response in behalf of our or- 
ganization to the splendid address. We 
—s fond of the old State of Kentucky, 
Ca we are all even more fond of Uncle 
aan Peter, and I will ask him to kindly 
oe the sentiments of our organiza- 

n to Mayor Behrman for his address 
of welcome. 
wn Gary Peter :—I want to say that we 
mene your endorsement of the state- 

: Made by your delegation in invit- 
wil ore to hold our meeting, and 
fail ? upon you to make good if they 
Possibility.” that we know there is no 
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2 ago that if a 
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an — section, it might have meant 
from wt today from New Orleans, and 
from Mai, other city in the country, 
thing ne to California, every good 
felon claimed by all of us. Every 
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Orleans — Port as the citizens of New 


Eighth Wonder of The World 


ot! ave noticed that the seven wonders 
We a World are all creations of man. 
of Goa, “ot dare to measure the creation 

The eighth wonder of the world 
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is a mayor who has been the mayor of 1 

one city for 16 years, and has been so Southern Chivalry 

capable and efficient and so loved by the There is next to us just below where 

people that they want him for 160 years. we stand, one of the most marvellous, 

(Applause. ) if not the most marvellous, thing the 
Many of us have stood with awe at Creator ever made and that is the Gulf 

the Grand Canyon of the Colorados and Stream. The Gulf Stream meanders 

seen the wonderful works of the Al- through the ocean carrying a volume of 

mighty that dazzled the vision and para- water which warms many parts of the 

lyzed the thought of man. earth and makes countries habitable and 





ROBERT H. BRADLEY, 
Of Toledo, O., Elected President of the N. W. D. A. 





In selecting Robert H. Bradley to be president of the association for the en- 
suing year, the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association has chosen a man of 
wide experience in the drug trade and possessing the confidence of the trade 
from coast to coast. Mr. Bradley has achieved this enviable reputation as a re- 
sult of fifty years in the drug trade, Mr. Bradley having observed his golden 
jubilee on April | last. 


Mr. Bradlcy is the president and general manager of the Walding, Kinnan 
& Marvin Co. of Toledo, O., holding also the position of buyer. He has been 
connected with the same company for the last forty-two years continuously, or 
since the company was formed, becoming associated with the house in 1877 as a 
traveling salesman. For eighteen years he traveled for the house, at the end of 
that period going inte the business as buyer. Though he has held various officer- 
ships in the fim since then, he has also retained that of buyer in addition to his 
other duties. Al various times he was secretary, treasurer and vice-president of 
the company. 


Mr. Bradley is sixty-five years old and a native of Adrian, Mich., where he 
was born in 1854. He began his career in the drug trade in 1869, in which 
vear he entered the employ of the retail drug house of J. R. Bennett & Co. of 
Adrian Mich., Major S. E. Graves being the firm and the manager. At that 
time the company was the largest retail drug house between Toledo and Chi- 
cago. He remained with the Bennett company until 1876, when he went to 
Toledo from his native city and obtained a position as bill maker for Reed, 
Williams & Co. At that time the late W. J. Walding, founder of the present 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin Co., was employed as a bookkeeper by Reed, 
Williams & Co. 


When Mr. Walding organized the present company he offered the position 
of traveling salesman to his young associate in Reed, Williams & Co., and it 
was promptly accepted by Mr. Bradley. Throughout the ensuing forty-two 
vears the two men were close friends as well as business associates, and when 
the affairs of the company were reorganized several months ago, following the 
death of Mr. Walding, Mr. Bradley became the president and general man- 
ager, advancing from the vice-presidency. 

On account of the death of both Mr. Walding and Mr. Marvin and the pur- 
chase of Mr. Kinnan’s interest by Mr. Bradley, it was thought at the time of 
the reorganization that the firm name would be changed, but Mr. Bradley de- 
clined to exercise his privilege in that respect, because of the close personal rela- 
tions he had had with the founders of the firm and because of the pride he felt 
in the old name and splendid record of the company. 

Mr. Bradley is one of the most popular men in the National W holesale 
Druggists’ Association. He has been honored with many offices in that organi- 
zation, having been first vice-president, chairman of the Membership Committee 
for many years, and is now chairman of the importent Committee on Proprie- 
tary Goods. 

He is also active in other drug organizations and has been secretary, treasurer 
and president of the O. K. I. and M. Drug Club. 

Although Mr. Bradley’s hobby is business, he finds time to take an active 
part in the civic and club life of Toledo, being a member of the Toledo Club, 
Commerce Club, Country Club and a director of the Toledo Savings Bank 
ond Trust Co:npany. 

Mr. Bradley married Miss Minnie Louise Allen, who died several years ago 
ond left three sons and one daughter, Therese, who was married several months 
ago to Major Dean Hudnutt, Field Artillery, U. S. A. ; 

Mr. Bradley's oldest son, Allen, served as a first lieutenant in the army of 
occupation; the second son, Bruce, is married and is operating Mr. Bradley's 
farm in Canada, while the youngest son, Robert, is a junior at Harvard, 
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comfortable which otherwise would not 
be habitable, and as the flow of the Gulf 
Stream warms the places with which it 
comes in contact, so does geniality mark 
the American citizen, and the warmth 
of Southern chivalry in this country is 
such that it warms all who come into 
contact with it, and we owe much to the 
Gulf Stream and we owe much to the 
genial warmth and hospitality of our 
hosts on this occasion who are doing 80 
much to make us happy and contented 
during our stay in this city. (Applause.) 


ADDITIONAL WELCOME 
To Delegates From Kindred Asso- 


ciations 


The President:—The next business is 
the reception of delegates from kindred 
associations. The first to be heard from 
will be the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. We will ask Dr. A. W. 
Miller to respond for that association. 


Address of Mr. A. W. Miller, Dele 
gate to the American Phar- 
maceutical and Pennsylvania 


Pharmaceutical Associations 


I deem it a very high privilege to be 
with you this morning, and present to 
you the most cordial greetings of that 
great body of pharmacists, the 2,700 
members of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, as well as those of the 
Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion which I also have the honor of rep- 
resenting. Both of these associations 
stand for all that is ethical in pharmacy. 
Their aims have been high, and they 
are distinguished in these aims from 
those of commercial organizations such 
as we have here today. They have for 
their aims chiefly those of the old Ger- 
man apothecary, mainly, the compound- 
ing of prescriptions, leaving the commer- 
cial part of the drug business to those 
who give their energies to that business, 


Commercial and Ethical Concordance 


The old German apothecary would 
deem it beneath him to sell any article, 
the sale of which was fostered by news- 
paper advertising. The only way to con- 
duct a proper business as an apothecary, 
according to his understanding, is to be 
the servant of the physician and to com- 
pound the medicines prescribed for the 
ailments of humanity. 


As a matter of fact, we all have to 
combine the commercial and ethical part 
of our profession in one. We in this 
organization are carrying along the 
higher aims of the professional together 
with the commercial part of the drug 
business. 


I therefore repeat, that you have the 
cordial good wishes of both the associa- 
tions which I have the honor to repre- 
sent this morning, and they both feel 
that the success of both of our profes- 
sions lies in the most cordial and hearty 
co-operation. 

The President:—The next association 
from which we will hear is The Proprie- 
tary Association of America, and E F. 
Kemp will respond for that association. 


Address of E. F. Ketnp, Delegate of 
Proprietary Association of America 


Knowing the length of your program 
and the importance of the questions 
which are to be discussed and considered 
by you, I will detain you less than one 
minute. 

The Proprietary Association of Amer- 
ica, which I represent, desires to express 
to you its heart-felt and sincere hope and 
wish that your deliberations will be pro- 
fitable and that your meeting will be 
successful and pleasant, and it affords 
me great pleasure to extend that greet- 
ing. I thank you. (Applause.) 


The President:—The next association 
on our list is The American Drug Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Charles J. Lynn 
is the delegate from that. association, and 
in the absence of Mr. Lynn I desire to 
eall upon Mr. J. E. Barton. (Neither 
Mr. Lynn nor Mr. Barton were present.) 
Are there any other delegates from State 
or National associations in the room? 
If so, will they please rise? (There 
were no other delegates present). I will 
call on Charles F. Weller to make a 
response on behalf of the association to 
the addresses of the delegates from kin- 
dred associations. 


Responsive Address by Chas. F. 
Weller of Omaha 


It is always a pleasure for us to meet 
the delegates from these kindred asso- 
ciations, and we welcome them heartily 
to the meetings of the N. W. D. A. This 
is a wonderful institution. I have 
watched the N. W. D. A. grow from a 
very small beginning to its present mag- 
nificent proportions, and I can say truth- 
fully this morning that I do not believe 
that there is an organization in the 
United States that is more closely allied 
to the interests of its membership and 
business men generally, who are directly 
or indirectly connected with it, and 
which is fulfilling its mission better than 
is the N. W. D. A. 


Of course, we are interested in these 
kindred organizations. Our interests are 
identical, and we welcome them to this 
meeting. I will not take up your time 
in giving further utterance to our cor- 
dial feeling with regard to them for it 
is hardly necessary. They know with 
what pleasure we receive them when 
they come to the meetings of our asso- 
ciation. I thank you. (Applause.) 


The President:—It is a pleasure for 
me as the president of the association to 
extend the privileges of the convention 
to these delegates of our kindred organ- 
izations. I hope they will make them- 
selves at home with us and be present at 
our conferences and functions of various 
kinds. I now ask our first vice-president, 
Joseph Plaut, if he will kindly occupy the 
chair. «Mr. Plaut in the chair.) 


The Chairman :—We are about to hear 
the address of our president. I am sure 
he will have a message of interest and 
importance. Mr. Parker said:— 
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HOUSE WITH A POLICY 


Standardization. 


to of physicians 
and druggists still actively 
in harness recall the serious de- 
fects of nearly all medicinal prep- 
arations thirty-five or forty years 
ago—their lack of uniform po- 
tency, their variable activity 
between the two extremes of 
worthlessness and danger. 


It was back in 1879, four 
decades ago, that we brought 
into existence the first standard- 
ized preparations of vegetable 
drugs. We called them ‘‘Normal 
Liquids,’’ but this title was soon 
changed to ‘‘Fluid Extracts.”’ 


For the first time in the history 
of medicine scientifically accu- 
rate preparations were placed at 
the disposal of physicians. We 
immediately published the re- 
sults of our researches and advo- 
cated the extension of chemical 
standardization to all galenical 
preparations as quickly as proper 
methods could be devised. 


A long fight ensued. Our 
competitors accused us of at- 
tempting to foist a fad on the 
medical public. Others charged 
us with commercial insincerity. 
We were met with ridicule and 
opposition on every hand. 


Later on, in 1897, we took the 
next step by adopting the prin- 
ciple of physiological standard- 
ization. We had found in the 
meantime that certain drugs 


would not lend themselves to 
chemical assay—drugs like ergot, 
aconite, cannabis, digitalis, and 
strophanthus. So we tested them 
on living animals and worked 
out standards of potency and 
uniformity. 


History repeated itself. We 
were again met with opposition 
from many quarters—from our 
competitors chiefly, of course, 
but from others as well. But 
the time came when we were 
seen to be right. And now 
what do we find? The principle 
of chemical standardization and 
the principle of physiological 
standardization are both recog- 
nized in the United States Phar- 
macopeia. Each succeeding 
edition of this official guide 
subjects an increasing number 
of drugs to the process of chem- 
ical or physiological assay. 

As for ourselves, it may be said 
that today no less than one 
thousand and five of our prod-- 
ucts are rendered uniformly 
accurate and reliable through 
the standardization of one or 
more of their ingredients. 


As we were the first to prac- 
tice standardization, so have we 
always been its chief exponents, 
and we are today giving it the 
benefit of more constant study 
and a far wider application than 
any other manufacturing house 
in existence. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


Home Offices and Laboratories, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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MANY ANGLES OF DRUG MEN’S PROBLEMS 


MADE PLAIN IN PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 





High Living Costs, Narcotic Laws, Prohibiton, Trade Acceptances 
and Legislation Among Subjects Discussed 


a privilege and a pleasure 
et you on the occasion of 
birthday of our association 
with you in attesting to the 
of our unique organization 
hants—unique in oe ee. 
ess looking toward the full- 
lorwrrotect n of every merchant, large 
fe small, who may be identified with us. 
I make this statement feelingly, be- 
quse when | first became connected with 
our association I thought that each of my 
eighbors Wis either a burglar or a crook 
who spent most of his nights in trying to 
destroy m™m« and my neighbors thought 
just the same of me—but it is with genu- 
ine Joy that I now point to the fact that 
there are DO friends (by this I mean per- 
gnal friend and commercial friends) 
who enjoy the confidence and respect of 
their neighbors more than do_ the com- 
petitive drug jobbers of the South, and 
for the most part the credit for all of 
this is. due to the organization which 
presently brings us together. 


The year_now closing has_been_re- 
markable. When we met in New York 
in 1918, at a time when the armistice was 
about to be signed, we all concluded that 
with the restoration of peace and the re- 
tun of our brave boys from the front 
there would follow at no distant period 
a recession from the high costs estab- 
lished during the war and that we would 
gradually be restored to the normal pre- 
war basis. liow far we have been wrong 
in this conclusion each one of us has 
paid the price to learn. Not only has 
there been no recession, but a_ continued 
frm advancement, and you will all agree 
that at the present time there is no sug- 
gestion of relief and that we are today 
confronted with problems quite as _ seri- 
ous as those directly connected with the 
war, and I regard it a very distinct pa- 
trotic duty that each one of us should 
think and act in a firm and positive way 
looking toward the maintenance of peace 
at home. 


It is —s 
me 
the forty-fi! 
and to join 
high mora 
of drug me 


Costs Consideration 


Meanwhile let us look at the direct ef- 
fet of the present situation upon in- 
dividual businesses. The public utilities 
of the United States, operating for 
the most part under city charters, and 
wih all of their costs of operation dou- 
bled and trebled are without the right to 
advance the charge for their finished 

1 product. I mean by this light, power and 
transportation. The result has been re- 
ceiverships and bankruptcies. In so far 

asIcan see, we are the only commercial 
| branch which has been in a similar posi- 
tion. By this I mean that our costs of 
| labor have doubled, our charges for 
transportation have been tremendously 
inreased, the costs of maintaining our 
traveling men have been practically dou- 
bled, our costs of packing and cartage 
have been more than doubled, yet a great 
number of our friends owning proprie- 
tary medicines have stood flatfooted, and 
still stand, with the statement that, re- 
gardless of whether our cost of distribu- 
tion be 15 per cent. or 10 per cent., that 

5 pr cent. is enough for our profit and 
shuld make us happy. As a party to 
the Indianapolis decree of 1906, I don’t 
forone minute want to suggest concerted 
ation as to those manufacturers who 
keep all and give none, but I do say to 
you. and in language just as forceful as 
Ican express, that we as practical busi- 
tes men should in no uncertain way 
wice our disapproval of that condition. 

The people who work for you and for 
me are human and have hearts just as 
we have, and provision must be made 
whereby those people in their respective 
psitions will receive sufficient compen- 
sation to give them the necessities of 
life and reasonable comforts at home. 
Youu know and I know that the cost of 
these necessities are today double what 
thy were in the pre-war period, and we 
wil all agree that there is not a drug 
house in the United States that can get 
byon the present discounts allowed by a 
humber of proprietors. 

This, gentlemen, is not a question of 
profiteering, but it is simply a plain de- 
mand for protection in order to maintain 
our respective organizations, and I urge 
won you as individuals to act promptly 
and firmly looking toward the immediate 
rrection of this unfortunate situation. 


Harrison Anti-Narcotic Act 


The strides made by the authorities 
for the enforcement of the Harrison anti- 
tarcotic act have been most gratifying to 
the drug trade, which has been ageres- 
sively co-operative in looking toward the 
tlmination of the use of narcotics illegiti- 
mately. The establishment of narcotic 
dispensaries by the health authorities in 
ertain sections of the country have tend. 
ed to effect the cure of many unfortu- 
hates, and it is to be hoped that the com- 
dete elimination of this evil will follow 
atno distant date. 


peut right here and in connection with 
€ Prohibition laws I want to put forth 
® warning to every one allied with the 
rig trade: We should not, we must not, 
fh ntronted in connection with prohibi- 
tion with the many embarrassing situa- 
en came to us with the Harri- 
oe and it is my view that the 
Olesale and retail drug trade should 
e the are in every manner in their pow- 
de * dispensing of whiskey in pharma- 
a ie must, however, bear in mind 
uae eal necessity of alcohol in the man- 
ture of medicinal products. 


Trade Acceptance and Cash Discount 
Both of 








these very seri Sinks 
hay $ very serious subjects 
py bad full discussion on the floor of 
and Snvention for the past two years, 





ders eUBeest that they have every con- 
ve very a this meeting. I, personally, 
nt as pre Gefinite ideas on- the subject, 
40 reco Sident of the association I have 

mmendations to make at this time. 


Cost of Distribution 


The cost 
terest to u of 





distribution is of vital in- 
S all and, as hereinbefore sug- 





gested, we must have a reduction in our 
distributing cost or an increase in our 
gross earnings to insure satisfactory re- 
sults, and this question is, to my mind, 
the most important one before the con- 
vention. 


Legislation 


Thanks of our association are due to 
Messrs. Lattimer, Holliday and Crounse 
for their work in connection with legisia- 
tive matters. Attack upon attack has 
been made upon the well authenticated 
practices of the drug business—attacks 
which, if successful, would have elimi- 
nated the right of self-medication by the 
masses—but the gentlemen just named 
have succeeded in demonstrating to Con- 
gress the desire on the part of the drug 
trade to be fair and to break no law. I 
am sure that I voice the unanimous atti- 
tude of our association when I say that 
we are at all times in fullest sympathy 
with any law necessary for the protec- 
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diet suggested—no meat, no milk, n 
eggs and no toast—nothing but carbohy- 
drates. Now, mark you, these children 
had been sick for three weeks, with two 
trained nurses by day and by night, and 
the doctor collecting his fee of daily 
visits—and the second man said that the 
best way for the children not to get well 
was to follow the first man’s treatment. 
The father of the children paid the bill 
to both men, and under the second man’s 
treatment the children got well. What 
I want to know from you is, how much 
publicity would be given to this experi- 
ence if the American Medical Association 
had it in connection with a proprietary 
article?—and right here let me make 
very clear to you that we are subject to 
the standards of the medical fraternity 
and they are not subject to our stan- 
dards! 


Variety of Standards 


We have authorities in the practice 
of pharmacy and their standards are in- 
violable—but I am wondering what we 
can expect when we recognize that we 
have allopaths, homeopaths, osteopaths 
and surgeons—and it has been my ex- 
perience that each group is of the opinion 
that the other one knows mighty little 
about the cure of human ills, yet we 
pharmacists must practice under all 
four. Each one of the four has a dif- 
ferent standard and endeavors from time 
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tion of the public health. We should, 
however, be against those laws which 
are camouflaged as to their real intent, 
which would accomplish nothing for the 
public, but which would be destructive 
to the drug trade and would only realize 
the doctors’ dream of a fee for a pres- 
cription for the slightest ailment. 

It is my thought that a certain element 
of the medical profession have reached 
the conclusion that it is a positive crime 
for a man to treat himself unless trib- 
ute shall have first been paid to the 
medical profession. 


Medical Practices Deprecated 


While on the subject of our medical 
friends, I deem it proper to ask if you 
or .anyone knows—if they themselves 
know—the standards upon which they 
practice? Isn’t it usual, especially in 
the smaller centers, that where there are 
two doctors they seldom speak to each 
other, and because one considers an ar- 
ticle good, the other must of necessity 
consider it bad? Meanwhile, their pre- 
scriptions may both go to the same drug 
store, so what position must a pharmacist 
take as to the efficacy of a given drug? 

I know, personally, of one case of 
acidosis where four children had been 
sick for three weeks and they had been 
put on a diet of meat, milk and toast. 
The doctor in charge of them was called 
out of the city and another physician 
was brought in and asked for a diagnosis. 
The original one was confirmed and a 


to time to convince us that his, and his 
-alone, is the right one. It appears to 
me that our authorities at Washington 
should agree that they will take no stand 
in connection with legislation affecting 
medicine and pharmacy without having 
the fullest hearing of all of the various 
branches of the medical profession and 
the profession of pharmacy as well, and 
with equal consideration. I thank you. 
(Applause. ) 


Committee on President’s Address 


The Chairman:—The spontaneous ap- 
plause with which you responded to the 
strong sentiments of our president indi- 
cates your approval of his presentation. 
It is customary, however, to appoint a 
committee to which the address of the 
president is referred; such committee 
weighing the recommendations and mak- 
ing its report to the body at large. I 
will appoint as such committee the fol- 
lowing-named gentlemen :—Wm. Scott 
of Indianapolis, Ludwig Schiff of Los 
Angeles, Allen R. Fellows of Sioux Falls, 
Charles S. Martin of Nashville and John 
Cc. Muth of Baltimore. 


The President: (after assuming the 
chair)—The next business in order is the 
report of the secretary, which will be 
presented by the assistant secretary, Mr. 
Waterbury. 

Assistant 
sented the 
follows :— 


Waterbury  pre- 
secretary as 


Secrtary 
report of the 


RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS WATCHED 


CLOSELY BY 


ASSN.’S SECRETARY 





Many Phases of Activity Covered in Report—Especial Attention 
Called to Proper Distribution of Bulletins 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists Association: 

Directly after the signing of the arm- 
istice, the attention of the Secretary’s 
office was directed to pertinent prob- 
lems of reconstruction. For more than 
a year the facilities of our Association 
were utilized by the various Government 
Departments and Bureaus for the dis- 
semination of information regarding war 
time regulations and orders. The first 
steps taken by this office, following the 
cessation of hostilities, related to the re- 
scinding of many of the restrictions that 


had been placed upon our business. 3y 
the first of the year practically all of 
these had been entirely rescinded or so 


modified as to relieve our members of 
much burdensome detail. 
Perhaps the most important work of 


our office last year concerned the Rev- 
enue Law of 1918, and other National 
legislation. Throughout its entire pro- 


gress this measure had our constant at- 
tention, with the result that, as finally 
enacted, the excise taxes as far as the 
drug trade is concerned, were placed 
where .they properly belong—namely, on 
the consumer. 
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With respect to the sections of the law 
amending the Harrison Anti-Narcotic 
Act, we were frequently consulted by 
officials of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue in the preparation of regulations. 
The Bureau officials have shown a most 
commendable desire to co-operate with 
business in order that workable regula- 
tions might be effected. The Se etary’s 
office was represented at genera. confer- 
ences at which problems relating to the 
enforcement of the Harrison law as 
amended were discussed down to the 
smallest detail. As the result of this 
co-operation, it is safe to say that the 
new regulations will prove practicable 
from the standpoint of our members and 
effective so far as controlling illicit traf- 
fic in narcotic drugs is concerned. 

The National Prohibition law as finally 
passed carries exemptions for legitimate 
articles that are sold by our members. 
In co-operation with representatives of 
other drug and allied trade organiza- 
tions, the Secretary attended a number 
of conferences which resulted in the draft 
of a series of recommendations which 
are embodied in the law, thus properly 
protecting the manufacture and sale of 
bonafide medicinal and toilet articles 
which necessarily contain some quantity 
of non-beverage alcohol. 

As soon as the Revenue Law of 1918 
was passed, copies were sent to each of 
our members with such promptness that 
in a number of sections of the country 
our members possessed copies of the law 
several days earlier than anyone else in 
their vicinity, not excepting local col- 
lectors of Internal Revenue. 

You have also been’ supplied with 
copies of the National Prohibition Act, 
and regulations of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, governing those sec- 
tions of the Revenue and other laws in 
which we are directly interested. 

Your Secretary attended a conference 
held by the Bureau of Chemistry relat- 
ing to a revision of the Regulations for 
the enforcement of the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. He submitted a 
number of constructive suggestions which 
it is hoped will prove beneficial in clear- 
ing some doubtful points. 

The correspondence files of the Secre- 
tary’s office indicate that our member- 
ship, both active and associate, are util- 
izing our facilities more and more in 
search of information on all kinds of 
questions. This is a most gratifying ex- 
pression of appreciation of the value of 
membership in our organization, and we 
wish to urge all others to follow the ex- 
ample thus set and come closer to the 
main office for better service. The best 
results of organization are attained by a 
display of interest in the association, by 
making use of the services of the general 
offices. Especially is this true now, when 
there are so many new problems of a 
national character, information on prac- 
tically all of which is on file in the Sec- 
retary’s office. 


Proceedings 


Bound copies of the Proceedings of the 
Forty-Fourth Annual meeting at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, Oct. 7-11, 1918, 
were sent to all members on March 12th, 
the total number printed being 900. As 
there are many important Treasury De- 
cisions and other departmental rulings 
contained in the volume, the book is a 
valuable source of reference. 


National Drug Trade Conference 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Drug Trade Conference, held at the 
Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, Md., on Jan- 
uary 7th, Messrs. George W. Lattimer 
and C. Mahlon Kline, and Secretary 
F. E. Holliday, as alternate for Mr. 
Charles A. West, represented The Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 

The conference gave consideration to 
the then pending revenue bill and espe- 
cially the narcotic features. <A _ special 
committee reported a recommendation to 
the conference outlining a policy toward 
exemption features of prohibition legisla- 
tion to take care of legitimate medicinal 
and similar articles of which alcohol con- 
stitutes an essential ingredient. 

Several amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws were adopted. These 
related to meetings, the election of mem- 
bers and delegates, and the duties of of- 
ficers and committees. 

The following officers were elected: 


President, James H. Beal, American 
Pharmaceutical Association; vice-presi- 
dent, Samuel C. Henry, National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists; secretary 
and treasurer, Charles M. Woodruff, 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; executive committee, George W. 
Lattimer, National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association; James F. Finneran, Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists; 
Dr. W. C. Abbott, American Association 
of Pharmaceutical Chemists; Harry B. 
Thompson, The Proprietary Association 
of America; Harry L. Meredith, National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 


Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 


The benefits our organization derives 
from its affiliation with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A. will be more 
fully reported on by our national coun- 
cillor, Mr. Edgar D. Taylor, who was 
appointed by President Parker to repre- 
sent us in that body. It is sufficient to 
say at this time that the various bulle- 
tins issued by the general secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce carry a fund 
of valuable information on business con- 
ditions as well as legislation of a highly 
important character. 


During the year we considered 
cast the three votes to which we are 
entitled in accordance with the opinions 
expressed in the majority of the ballots 
received on the following referenda :— 
No. 26, on the report of the Federal 
Trade Committee of the National Cham- 
ber on Trust Legislation; No. 27, on the 


and 


report of the Committee on Industrial 
Relations Regarding Industrial Rela- 


tions; No. 28, on the report of the Com- 
mittee on Railroads on Remedial Rail- 
road Legislation. 


National Fire Protection Association 


Our membership in the National Fire 
Protection Association entitles us to re- 
ceive all bulletins and other information 
sent out by the secretary of that organ- 
ization. The cause of fire prevention and 
protection should be encouraged and the 
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THE E. R, SQUIBB & SONS’ CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL LABORATORIES, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PURITY — POTENCY — EFFICACY 


ARE INVARIABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 


QUIBB 


DRUGS, PHARMACEUTICALS, BIOLOGICALS, CHEMICALS, 
and HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 


THE SQUIBB LINE INCLUDES: 








Ether Tinctures Antitoxins Milk Sugar 
Chloroform Extracts Vaccines Sodium Phosphate 
Iodides Fluidextracts : Serums Sodium Bicarbonate 
Reagents Elixirs Smallpox Virus Epsom Salts 
Acids (Inorganic and Or- Emulsions Veterinary Products Cold Cream 
sas Solutions Allergens Talcum Powder 
Bismuth Salts Ointments Thromboplastin Zinc Stearate 
( Mercury Powders Solution Hypophysis Mineral Oil — known as 
Salts Potassium Tablets Urease Liquid Petrolatum Squibb, 
of Ammonium Ampuls Leucocyte Extract Heavy (Californian) 
_ Magnesium Chlorinated Antiseptics Special Vaccines 


Since the Squibb Laboratories make of each product only one quality — the best for the pur- 
pose intended — the specification SQUIBB’S is not open to various 
interpretations, but has a plain and positive meaning. 
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THE E. R, SQUIBB & SONS’ RESEARCH AND BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


E-R: SQUIBB & SOnsS, NEw YORK 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 
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cational work of fire preven- 
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pon by Oe National Fire Protection 
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Wentworth, 87 Milk 
a t Boston, Mass. 
Compilation of Pure Drug Laws 


ant volume issued jointly 
The impor ation and the Proprietary 
mation embracing a oompilation of 
gociationnd State Pure Drug Laws, is 
pationa course of preparation and will 
yin ready for distribution to our 
portly De she plan of the book has 
pember® ewhat changed by dividing the 
een * two basic volumes, one cover- 
] and the other State legisla- 
These will be fully indexed and 
spplemented annually hereafter. 


Delegates to Other Associations 


Ww. D. A. was represented at 
Pharmaceutical Associations, 
merican Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ne, meetings by duly accredited rep- 
patichatives. We also had representa- 
- the annual meetings of the 
Nes fn Drug Manufacturers’ Associa- 
mtamerican Association of Pharma- 
tical Chemists. Proprietary Associa- 
Manufacturing Perfumers’ Associa- 
American Association of Dairy, 
and Drug Officials, National Drug 
ade Conference, wand the Chamber of 


smmerce of the U. S. A. Zo 
National Pharmaceutical Publicity 
Committee 


ence of representatives of the 
4 contational Drug Trade organiza- 
ins was held during the convention of 
% American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
m to consider some practical plan 
hereby authentic information concern- 
¢ the drug and pharmaceutical indus- 
es might be disseminated among the 
ity. Our secretary attended this con- 
snce, Which evolved a plan believed to 
practicable for the purposes intended. 
Briefly, it is provided that each na- 
snal association should appoint a pub- 
ity committee, the chairman of which 
mil represent his organization in the 
wtional Publicity Committee. This 
mmittee will have supervision over the 
jection of articles to be printed in the 
jumns of the Journal of the American 
harmaceutical Association and _ subse- 
yently reported for distribution among 
selected list of newspapers or other 
y journals. A single adverse vote by 
ny member of the committee would bar 
y article from publication under the 
spices of the committee. 


At this meeting it was also indicated 
at the delegates of all national organ- 
tions present are of the opinion that 
ne of the plans for a national fereda- 
m of pharmacy is feasible. Having 
mpleted its work the committee to con- 
fer this matter asked for its discharge. 
As the publicity program is one that 
ectly affects the policy of the N. W. 
A, the entire proposal will be sub- 
tted to our membership at this meet- 
for such action as they see fit to 
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Bulletins 


he secretary’s office issued one bul- 
in practically every month since our 
meeting. The increasing value of 
§ publication as a source of authentic 
ormation by which the trade is largely 
ided, is evidenced by the fact that 
mbers are calling for additional copies 
each issue in increasing numbers. 
average circulation of each bulletin 
van twice as great as it was a 
We wish to take this opportunity to 
n impress upon our members the 
that we generally have a sufficient 
ply of each bulletin issued to take 
e of the needs of our members for 
jt — < copies among department 
ds esmen. ese will pr - 
be supplied upon request. aie 
whe inauguration of the system of 
mbering bulletins has proved excep- 
nally helpful to members in maintain- 
complete files, as lost bulletins can 
lily be traced by missing serial num- 



























kccompanying some of our bulletins 
® important government documents, 
os the Revenue Law of 1918, Regu- 
= No. 61, governing the collection 
4 Proprietary tax, Treasury De- 
2788, relating to the use of dis- 
pester a and i a non-beverage 
part of the enfor 
the War Prohibition Law. cmeds 
tT set a of topics cov- 
etins issued sinc 
» are the following : 7 


Summary of the Chamber of 
Commerce 


RECONSTRUCTION CONGRESS 
— Broard Restrictions Removed. 
4. stries Board Restrictions Removed. 
am of Explosives Licenses. 
ity hos ocedure in Abatement of Fines 
“ mn Under War Revenue, Law 
beling of ‘Insecticia 
: es. 
< Pret Suear a. Medicines. 
ommission’s Recommenda- 
for Price Maintenance Legislation. " 


Legisiation sonal Revenue and Prohibi- 


ing of Ex 8 
“xpress Shi 
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at, ne Wine Labels. 
le gulations Under Amended Nar- 


ma penaturing Formulas for Alcohol 
4 rposes. 
lations 
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Govering Taxes on Soda Water. 
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Cancellation of Explosive Licenses. 

Court Decisions in the Cudahy Case Under 
the Clayton Act (Price Maintenance). 

The “Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter,” 
with commendable promptness, issued its 
annual “Convention Extra’’ on October 
15th, 1918, containing a verbatim report 
of the Proceedings of the New York 
meeting, copies being sent to all our 
members. 


memoval of Secretary’s Office 


Owing to the leasing by a single tenant 
of the entire seventh floor of the build- 
ing at 81 Fulton Street, New York, in 
which our office was located for many 
years, on May 1, 1919, we were obliged 
to move to new quarters in Room 815 
on the eighth floor of the Bennett Build- 
ing, 99 Nassau Street, New York. 


Membership 


The enlargement of our membership 
roll last year proves the value of the ser- 
vice rendered. The Membership Com- 
mittee has continued in its active cam- 
paign for new members, and the long 
list of new applicants of both Active and 
Associate classes, signifies the results of 
their efforts. There were very few resig- 
nations last year, and both classes of 
membership will show a substantial in- 
crease, 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cc. H. WATERBURY, 
Assistant Secretary. 

The President:—What action will you 
— regard to the report of the secre- 
ary? 

J. E. Kirby:—I move that the report 
of the secretary be received and referred 
to the Board of Control. (Motion sec- 
onded and carried.) 

The President :—We will now have the 
report of the treasurer, which will be 
presented by the assistant secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Report of the Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company, treasurer of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association show- 
ing the cash receipts and disbursements 











during the association ear, endin 
November 1, 1919 :— r 
RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand as per 
en ONS. céseencuees $ 3,699.87 
Initiation fees from new 
OED: ec cesseuane $ 820.00 
Annual dues from active 
WOON, bhinveveecenns 12,950.00 
Annual dues from asso- 
ciate members ....... 7,770.00 
Contributions from non- 
PE. viv iceudernas 100.00 
Two per cent. withheld 
for New York State 
tax on salary of ag- 
sistant secretary....... 50.00 
Interest on bank bal- 
ROOD 66606500 s06s008 290.67 
Contribution from Com- 
mittee on Arrange- 
ment and _ Entertain- 
ment, New York meet- 
IME ncn c ese reccccccecee 1,032.45 
Sale of 500 copies, rev- 
enue law of 1918...... 18.50 
Loan to meet deficit.... 1,500.00 
Prize contest account 
(sale of booklets)..... 140.50 
—— +&,672.12 
$28,371.99 
DISBURSEMENTS 
General expenses ...... $19,866.44 
Office expenses—includ- 
ing stenography, rent 
and postage .......... 2,813.57 
Committee on Legisla- 
WE  ccccecccccnscescos 3,015.52 
Committee on Member- 
GD. 6aetsongieusess ens 57.74 
Committee on Employ- 
ers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensa- 
WO. i a0isiwebevsceaes 6.00 
Committee on War Ser- 
WEUOE  csccsiessacesec oe 124.52 
Treasurer’s expense..... 341.39 
Refund to Mr. F. E. Hol- 
liday, secretary, of 
amounts withheld for 
Federal Income Tax 
during 1917 and 1918, 
not required ......... 136.69 
Cash prizes (prize es- 
says, $500; mailing es- 
say booklets, $58.46).. 558.46 
Committee on Credits 
and Collections ...... 121.35 
Committee on Account- 
TA £6 66uvinegeaveacees 100.00 
27,141.68 
Balance now in bank............ $ 1,230.31 





The President:—You have heard the 
report of the treasurer. It is customary 
for this report to be referred to an audit- 
ing committee. 

M. Cary Peter:—I move that the re- 
port of the treasurer be received and re- 
ferred to an auditing committee to be 
appointed by the _ president. (Motion 
seconded and carried.) 

The President:—The next business in 
order is the report of the committee on 
arrangements and entertainment, Lucien 
I, Lyons chairman. 


Report of Lucien E. Lyons, Chairman 
of Committee on Arrangements 


and Entertainment 


Lucien E. Lyons:—Mr. president and 
gentlemen, the committee on arrange- 
ments and entertainment is not going to 
make any extended report. I desire to 
state that the committee furnishes its 
report through the medium of the enter- 
tainment coupon books, which you gen- 
tlemen have, and that will give you a 
list of the various entertainments we 
hope to turn off, and I would say, on be- 
half of the committee, that after what 
the Mayor told you we think we can go 
ahead. He told you that he would en- 
dorse everything we did. 

I desire, however, to call attention to 
the first entertainment, which is the 
president's reception, to be held this eve- 
ning. At this reception we have invited 
all of the ex-presidents with their ladies, 
all of the past vice-presidents with their 
ladies and past chairmen of the board 
of control with their ladies to be pres- 
ent, and I hope that the receiving line 
will be a good long one, and we desire 
the presence of all of our members and 
their ladies. 

We hope that our members and guests 
will enjoy all of the entertainment fea- 
tures which we have provided. 


Appointment of Committees 


The President:—The next business is 
the appointment of committees. I will 
appoint the following committees: 

Committee on Nominations—F. E. Bo- 
gart of Detroit, C. F. Michaels of San 
Francisco, M. Cary Peter of Louisville, 
Cc. F. Carter of Houston and N. P. Snow 
of Syracuse. . 

Committee on Time and Place of Next 
Meeting—A. H. VanGorder of Cleveland, 
Jos. H. Brown of Little Rock, B C. Hartz 
of Rock Island, H, I. Fox of Wichita and 
A. J. Geer of Charleston, S. C. 

Auditing Committee—Samuel WBichold 
of Mobile, Sewall Cutler of Boston and 
Fred E. Yahr of Milwaukee. 

The next order of business is the re- 
ception of invitations from cities which 
desire the 1920 convention to be held in 
their respective cities. The assistant sec- 
retary will announce the cities from 
which invitations have been received. 


Invitations for 1920 Convention 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury stated 
that invitations had been received from 
Kansas City, Cincinnati, Toledo, Asbury 
Park, Sartoga Springs, Chattanooga, 
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Memphis, San Francisco, Washington, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 

Lee Wilstee:—I want to say that the 
invitation from Cincinnati to the N. W. 
D, A. to hold its convention in that city 
next year is not only a formal invitation, 
but it is a very sincere invitation. Cin- 
cinnati is very anxious to have the con- 
vention next year, and we can take good 
care of you. We have a number of good 
hotels in our city, and we can accommo- 
date you very satisfactorily. 

There is one request that I would like 
to make of the Committee of Time and 
Place, however, and that is if you do de- 
cide to give the convention to Cincin- 
nati that you do not have it during the 
time in which we will play the next 
world’s baseball series there, as at the 
time of the last world’s series in Cincin- 
nati our hotel accommodation was taxed 
to its capacity. We would like to have 
you come to Cincinnati, and we hope the 
committee will decide in our favor. 

Walter V. Smith:—Mr. President and 
gentlemen, we would very much like you 
to hold the convention next year in Phil- 
adelphia We extended an invitation four 
years ago in Santa Barbara in 1915, ask- 
ing that you come to Philadelphia the 
next year. At that time Baltimore ex- 
tended an invitation and wanted the con- 
vention very much, and we courteously 
gave way to Baltimore for the 1916 con- 
vention, and we were promised then that 
we would have the 1918 convention in 
Philadelphia, but Philadelphia was not 
ready in 1918 and let it go to New York. 
Chicago had the convention in 1917. 
We come now and ask you to hold the 
1920 convention in Philadelphia. We 
will be able to take good care of you. 
I have an invitation signed by the pres- 
ident and secretary of the Philadelphia 
Drug Exchange and an invitation from 
the Chamber of Commerce, and further- 
more, we have already made reservations 
at the hotels. We will be ready for you 
in 1920 in Philadelphia, and we hape 
you will accept our invitation. 

The President :—If there is no further 
business to come before this session the 
meeting will stand adjourned until 2:30 
o'clock. 


SECOND SESSION 
Monday Afternoon, Nov. 3, 1919 


President Parker called the meeting to 
order at 2:30 o'clock. 

The President :—The first business in 
order will be the reading of the minutes 
of the first session. 

William Scott:—I move that the read- 
ing of the minutes of the first session 
be dispensed with, as they will appear in 
the printed proceedings. (Motion sec- 
onded and carried.) 

The President:—Are there any com- 
munications to come before the conven- 
tion? I know of none. The next meet- 
ing is the reports of committees. The 
first report which we will consider at 
this session is that of the committee on 
commercial travelers and selling meth- 
ods, Saunders Norvell of New York, 
chairman. Mr. Norvell presented the re- 
port. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS HAD HARD 
ROAD LAST YEAR, SAYS COMMITTEE 





Transportation Difficulties, Strikes and Other Factors Considered— 


Selling Methods Study Favors Commission 
Basis for Work 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association :— 


More thgn 50 years ago Lord Mac- 
aulay, the famous historian, made the 
following prophecy :— 


As for America I appeal to the twentieth 
century. Either some Caesar or Napoleon will 
seize the reins of government with a strong 
hand or your republic will be as fearfully 
plundered and laid waste by barbarism in the 
twentieth century as the Roman empire was 
in the fifth, with this difference, that the Huns 
and vandals who ravaged Rome came from 
without her borders, while your Huns and 
vandals will be engendered within your own 
country and by your own institutions. 

In the light of the conditions through 
which we are passing every thoughtful 
American is wondering what the end 
will be. Will Lord Macaulay’s dire 


LOREN D. SALE, 
Newly Chosen Chairman of the Board of Control of the N. W. D. A. 








Loren D. Sale of Los Angeles, Cal., one of the newly-elected mem- 
bers of the Board of Control, and chosen by the board as its chairman, 
is president of the Western Wholesale Drug Co. of that city. 

He began his career in the drug business in 1881 in Pueblo, Col., 
working for his father who conducted a retail pharmacy in that town 
Father and son went to Los Angeles in 1886, and Loren D. Sale entered 
into the drug business under the name of Sale & Off, afterwards going 
into business with his father under the name of Sale & Son, which bust- 
ness was conducted until 1900 when the firm sold out and organized the 
Western Wholesale Drug Co., with which he has been connected ever 


since. 


prophecy for this nation be fulfilled? Is 
our civilization to pass away? Are all 
the ideals for which this country has 
made such great sacrifices in blood and 
treasure tu be passed into the discard? 
We cannot believe that these things are 
to come to pass. We have too great a 
trust in the patriotism and the common 
sense and especially in the manhood and 
courage of the majority of the American 
people to think for one moment that 
radical minorities will be permitted to 
pull down the present structure of s0- 
ciety over our heads! 


We have carefully read the most ex- 
cellent report of last year of the Com- 
mittee on Commercial Travelers and 
Selling Methods. That report was_writ- 
ten when this country was at war. With- 
in 30 days after our last convention the 
armistice was declared and since that 
time we have been going through the 
uncertainties of the reconstruction pe- 
riod. 


Difficult Problems of the Reconstruc- 


tion Period 


We have no doubt that practically all 
the members of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association have found the 
problems that confront them since the 
armistice, more perplexing and the do- 
ing of business more difficult, than at 
the time of actual warfare. Practically 
every part of our country has suffered 
from labor unrest and strikes. In New 
York we have had almost every kind of 
strike on the list—railroad strikes, sub- 
way strikes, surface car strikes, express 
company strikes and so on down the list 
to strikes in a number of drug and chem- 
ical factories in an attempt to unionize 
the drug and chemical industry of the 
city. Our employes on account of trans- 
portation strikes could not get to work. 
On account of strikes we could not get 
boxes, cartons and other supplies with 
which to put up our goods. Then at the 


- present writing there is a strike in the 


printing trade caused by a quarrel be- 
tween various factions in the printers’ 
union. Much of the business in New 
York and vicinity is done over the tele- 
phone and since the armistice the tele- 
phone service has been wretched. The 
difficulties of life attendant upon the high 
cost of living brought about unrest 
among the employes in every depart- 
ment of business. There have been con- 
stant demands for advances in salaries 
and salaries have. steadily creased 
Wages paid today in the drug business 
are higher than ever before. A eral 
“letting-down” in efficiency made it nec- 
essary to employ more people to do the 
same amount of work. These are the 
conditions that have confronted the drug 
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CHAS. PFIZER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1849 


Manufacturing Chemists 


NEW YORK 


Citric Acid Crystals, Granulated and Powdered . . . . . . 994-100 per cent. 
Tartaric Acid Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 
Cream Tartar Powdered and Crystals 

Rochelle Salt Powdered and Crystals 

Borax Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 

Boric Acid Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 


Camphor Refined Calomel 

Bismuth Subnitrate Corrosive Sublimate 

Minor Bismuth Preparations Red Precipitate 

Seidlitz Mixture White Precipitate 

Potassium Iodide Crystals and Granulated Strychnine and Its Salts 

Iodoform Iron and Ammon. Cit., U. S. P. 
Iodine Resublimed Iron and Ammon. Cit., Green Scales 
Chloroform Other Scale Salts of Iron 

Potassium Citrate Ferric Ammonium Oxalate 

Sodium Citrate Ferric Potassium Oxalate 

Tartar Emetic Ferric Sodium Oxalate 

Tannin Ferric Oxalate Scales 


Also a general line of Chemicals for Medicinal, Photographic, 
Blue Print and various Technical Purposes 
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All Sealy affected the sales end of 
pave anit With all the poor service 
tbe bus een given in all this time of 
that has tion and unrest we are glad to 
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ne talked about the 44-hour week. Ev- 
ry salesman, from the oldest to the 
oungest, seemed to be filled with ‘the 
pirit of devotion to the interests of the 
usiness. He was willing to sacrifice 
is personal ease and comfort. 

Now I would like to ask the question, 
Why has the salesman been different 
om the other men in the house?” Is 
_because our salesmen are _ better 
rained in loyalty than the house peo- 
le? Is it because they are more _ in- 
lligent? Most of these salesmen have 
orked up through the various house 
epartments. They have been office 
oys, clerks, checkers and packers. Is 
because a salesman, like a soldier, has 
0 hours for work? 

Your committee does not attempt to 
pve an answer to these questions. We 
mly go on record as saying that we 
mow of dozens of cases where the sales- 
ben of drug jobbers and drug and chem- 
fl manufacturers have come home and 
lped their houses “carry on” while 
er employes were doing all they could 
Db embarrass the business. Therefore, 
pi not fitting for this great association 
7 Ime to go on record expressing 
heir appreciation of the loyalty and 
Upport of their salesmen? F 


ow Road Men Helped in the House 


In reviewing the sales of the past year 
recall that about April and May ia 
a8 @ recession in business. Orders fell 
ee there was a weakening in prices. 
; earned in New York that this con- 
tas almost general. It was in- 
by the falling off in orders to 
€rs from their clients in all parts of 
gt Then in June and July 
a revived. There were advances 
sone and the problem with most drug 
oat oe one not of selling goods 
in s care of the business. Last 
Md De € months of October, November 
matey net the drug houses of the 
coon ere overwhelmed with business 
4 pet of the influenza epidemic. 
days a worked nights, days and 
ir x tempting to fill the orders of 
- vere. Our sales records up to 
i ehes October of this year show 
it is antial increases over last year, 
the hed reasonable to conclude that 
mbeentne of October, November and 
eles there will be a general decline 
It 7 compared with last year. 
¢ servic were any real question as to 
belemnin ® rendered the country by the 
me Into ruseist, the conditions that 
mae acing at the time of the in- 
Me to mc demonstrated the great 
ving las @ people of this country of 
er the we Stocks of drugs distributed 
nters, Tey in the various jobbing 
quick! ese stocks were drawn on 
rouse Dlied to the retail drug- 
Went euicnt® retail druggist the 
Deople qu ckly to the physician and 
+ ust imagine the conditions 
rit ave existed if drugs were 
lurer to uted direct from the manu- 
ll ae retailer without the 
aks rend olrs of the wholesaler’s 
Hog! y to be tapped at moment's 
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our last meeting in regard to over-so- 
licitation on the part of salesmen. It 
seemed to be the consensus of opinion 
that in a number of parts of the country 
there were too many salesmen and that 
the expense of these salesmen was a 
burden on the business. These discus- 
sions led one large wholesale drug house 
to make certain experiments or tests 
with the system of broadcast quoting 
prices on certain lines of goods, mainly 
of their own manufacture. It is reported 
to us by this house that the returns in 
the way of volume of sales from this 
method of selling goods were more than 
satisfactory. Not only did these price- 
lists bring a large business, but they 
opened many new accounts and the cost 
of doing the business was so exceedingly 
small that there is no doubt that such a 
system of selling has many advantages 
over the expensive one of selling through 
salesmen. While this house has decided, 
for the present at least, to discontinue 
this method of selling, it, however, has 
the satisfaction of having established the 
fact that under certain trade conditions 
the country will respond to such a method 
and it has also found that this is one of 
the cheapest possible means of placing 
goods on the market. In these circulars 
certain goods were priced very low, but, 
on the other hand, a large number of 
items were priced at the regular estab- 
lished prices. The interesting fact de- 
veloped that a very large proportion of 
the goods ordered from these circulars 
consisted of these regular lines at reg- 
ular prices. 


Your committee has been interested in 
the experiment made by a certain well- 
known drug jobber in placing all of their 
salesmen on a commission basis, this 
commission covering both salary and 
traveling expenses. The method adopted 
was a very simple one. Their entire line 
of goods were divided into four classes, 
a different commission being paid on each 
class. This house has now had this new 
system in operation for almost a year. 
They report that their sales have in- 
creased—that they have paid their sales- 
men more money per salesman than the 
year before, and the interesting fact has 
developed that in this system of selling 
the salesman has devoted more time and 
attention to the more profitable and less 
staple lines of goods. In other words, he 
has increased his sales on those lines 
where his commissions were higher. The 
salesmen of this house are very well 
pleased with the new plan, and not one 
of them is now willing to return to the 
old method of a fixed salary and travel- 
ing expenses It seems to us that if all 
salesmen were on a commission basis we 
would hardly suffer from the condition 
of over-solicitation, because if a_ sales- 
man did not sell enough goods to support 
himself he would automatically be elim- 
inated, because he could not exist on the 
commissions he earned in a_ territory 
where the competition was too keen or 
by reason of the fact that he himself 
lacked in industry or ability. 

In the last report of the Committee on 
Commercial Travelers and Selling Meth- 
ods some space was devoted to house or- 
gans. It may be interesting in this con- 
nection to make the statement that prob- 
ably the oldest house organ in the United 
States, that of one of the drug houses in 
New York, has recently been sold to two 
of the employes of that house, one of 
whom formerly edited this house organ, 
the other being connected with the ad- 
vertising department. These gentlemen 
have incorporated a company and 
on January 1, 1920, will take over this 
house organ and run it as an independ- 
ent trade journal. This New York house 
states that it will have no control what- 
ever over the plans or policies of the new 
management, and that whatever adver- 
tising it takes in the new journal will be 
taken on exactly the same basis as any 
outsider. When asked why this change 
was made, this drug house stated that 
the correspondence and work connected 
with the issuing of this house organ had 
grown to such proportion that it was be- 
coming somewhat of a burden. It took 
up a considerable part of the time of 
the management, and that as they were 
in the drug and chemical business, and 
not in the publishing business, they pre- 
ferred to concentrate on their own busi- 
ness. Besides that, taking over this 
house organ, which has been conducted 
continuously since 1884, a period of 35 
years, will give these former employes a 
great opportunity. 

One of the members of your committee 
as his contribution to committee work 
has been running a series of 12 articles 
on the subject of salesmanship in this 
house organ. This series of articles will 
be continued and finished under the new 
management. About 3,000 traveling sales- 
men, principally in the drug line, are paid 
subscribers to this series of articles, and 
your committee expresses the hope that 
these articles will prove to be of practical 
value to them and to the houses they 
represent. This statement may not be 
out of place, because as a matter of fact 
the writing of these articles was sug- 
gested by the author having been made 
chairman of your Committee on Commer- 
cial Travelers and Selling Methods. The 
considerable time and care devoted to the 
preparation of these articles are his con- 
tribution to the work of your committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Saunders Norvell, 
Chairman. 


The President:—You have heard this 
most interesting report by the chairman 
of the committee on commercial travelers 
and selling methods. I will ask Mr. Sher- 
man to open the discussion on these re- 
ports. 

M. E. Sherman:—I suppose the rea- 
son that I was asked to say a few words 
on this report is owing to the fact that 
last year I happened to be chairman of 
the same committee. It was very en- 
couraging to me to listen to the remarks 
of Mr. Norvell as to the basis upon 
which salesmen should be employed. I 
think the report last year was the first 
one in which a strong recommendation, 
or even a suggestion, was made to the 
effect that the correct basis of employ- 
ment of salesmen was on the commission 
basis. 

I recall when the report last year was 
presented it brought out some remarks 
from some of the men who had been 
long in the business that they feared 
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different gist salesmen. He cannot afford to over- 


they could not classify the 
kinds of goods on an equitable basis, 
but in the case of those who have given 
it some trial, they have not found that 
dificulty—in the case of our own house 
we adopted it some five years ago, being 
the first house I believe in the whole- 
sale drug business to go on a strictly 
commission basis, and the results we 
have achieved through that plan have 
been quite marvelous, not only in the 
increasing of sales, but in making bet- 
ter salesmen. We had men who had 
been with us a number of years and 
their business would run about a certain 
value of sales each year with very little 
difference, 


Struck Sales’ Average 


When we called all of our salesmen 
in and told them that we were going on 
a commission basis, we took each sales- 
man’s sales for three years and struck 
an average. We said:—“You have cost 
us during the last three years an average 
of so much. We will place you all on 
the same basis, a commission basis,” and 
we explained that the object was to make 
better salesmen out of therm so that they 
could sell more goods and increase their 
earnings. 

We had some salesmen who in the first 
year increased their business one-third, 
the next year some men ran as high as 
60 per cent. increase, and I think this 
year we have two men who will increase 
their business 70 per cent. over the 
average of the three-year period prior 
to the time we had the commission basis. 
Of course, that increase is accounted for 
somewhat by reason of the present high 
prices. 


Selection of Salesmen 


I think there is a great deal to be 
gained by paying proper attention to the 
selection of salesmen. I do not think in 
the past there has been sufficient atten- 
tion given to the man when you are em- 
ploying him, as to whether or not he is 
a man who will develop into a salesman. 
Salesmanship is something that some 
men do not grasp. It is out of their line, 
and they will never make good salesmen, 
but you can instil into a man with rea- 
sonable intelligence the fundamentals on 
which he can sell goods by the assistance 
you can render him from time to time. 

We have in our house what we call 
salesmen’s meetings at stated intervals, 
when we call in all of our men and de- 
vote the greater portion of one day sim- 
ply to the problem of selling goods; that 
is, we attempt to sell the salesmen, and 
we show him in such ways as we can 
how to sell the goods, and a great deal 
can be accomplished through properly 
regulated salesmen's meetings. I mean 
by that, a salesman must know what he 
is trying to do before he starts out to 
do it, and there has been in the past 
too many drug salesmen who have not 
been properly educated along that line. 


Territorial Problems 


As to the question of geographical 
territory, that is a matter largely for 
each of us to formulate in our own minds. 
I have always had the opinion that a 
jobber’s territory was more or less pre- 
scribed :—In other words, when you get 
beyond the radius in which you can ship 
foods on a fair, competitive basis with 
another jobber located at some other 
point, you are getting into an unnatural 
source of distribution, and the minute 
you get into an unnatural source of dis- 
tribution, so far as geographical condi- 
tions are concerned, you are at a great 
disadvantage, and there is the danger of 
the salesmen encroaching. He attempts 
by some method, of which the house 
does not fully approve, or is not cogni- 
zant of, to offer inducements which are 
not considered strictly legitimate, and I 
think the more attention any house gives 
to the geography of their territory and 
not attempting to sell goods in a terri- 
tory in which goods are not productive 
as far as the profit is concerned, the 
better it is for the wholesale drug busi- 
ness of the United States. 


DISCUSSION OF PAPER 


On “Commercial Travellers and 


Selling Methods” 


G. Barret Moxley:—I have listened 
with great pleasure to the splendid re- 
port of Mr. Norvell on this well-nigh in- 
exhaustible subject. He brings to us a 
new viewpoint and a new perspective 
that surely should be of great profit to 
us. 

His reputation, so meritoriously won as 
the peer of salesmanagers makes me hesi- 
tate to disagree with him on any single 
point. However, I cannot quite agree 
that our compensation of salesman 
should be wholly on a commission basis. 
This commission plan is not an unmixed 
evil, and I should earnestly urge our 
members before deciding to adopt the 
plan, to carefully study the _ reports of 
former committees on this subject to re- 
view the history and experiences of 
houses having discarded this system. 


Some Hampering Elements 


The difficulties encountered by some 
houses seem to lie in the fact that un- 
trained and weak salesmen not able to 
obtain business otherwise have been led 
to division of their commission with their 
customers, thus creating chaotic condi- 
tions among competing salesmen. This 
matter of compensation is a big subject. 

I would not have any of you feel for 
a minute that I am not in favor of the 
fullest recognition and compensation of 
our salesmen; for certainly they are a 
prime essential and the real creative fac- 
tor of our business, for it is around the 
order that all of our activities turn. Nor 
do I feel that the jobber alone is the 
beneficiary of the salesmen’s work, for 
a good salesman—one who is qualified 
to maintain himself in a_ territory—is 
not only a fountain-head of accurate in- 
formation for his customer, but serves 
almost as an active partner and expert 
adviser to his customer, carrying new 
and enterprising selling ideas and busi- 
ness methods on his visits. 

You will never find the shelves of the 
retailer filled with dead stock bought 
from the ‘“see-you-in-two-weeks”" drug- 
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stock his customer, for he must live with 
him and do business on future’ trips 
without his custormer holding any regrets 
of the past. 

The proprietor too is deeply indebted 
to the salesmen from the fact that 
through suggestions of seasonable items, 
and offering of the proprietor’s special 
deals etc, he is a potent factor in keep- 
ing the proprietor’s products available to 
the consumer. 


Salesman Costs 3 per cent. of Sales 


You no doubt, frequently hear that the 
salesman is an economic waste, but if 
you will refer to former reports you will 
find that he costs only approximately 3 
per cent. on sales of the wholesale drug 
business, and [ maintain that this is the 
most economic service that it is possible 
for either branch of the trade to have, 
Even were the cost three times three 
per cent, dividend between the three 
branches of trade, I think it would well 
be worth while to each of them, for truly 
the salesman is an indispensable factor 
in the advance of the drug trade 

The President :—-Will Mr, Smith dis- 
cuss the question? 

Walter V. Smith :—I regret that I was 
a little late in coming to the meeting 
this afternoon, and therefore was unable 
to hear the first part of Mr. Norvell’s 
report. However, the two gentlemen 
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who have preceded me have covered the 
ground so thoroughly that there is very 
little left for me to say. I feel, as does 
Mr. Moxley, that at this time we are 
not ready to place our salesmen on & 
compnission basis. All of our salesmen 
are on a salary with a small commission 
on a few specified items. 

There is nothing further in the report 
that I wish to discuss at this time. 

The President :—What action will you 
take in regard to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Commercial Travelers and 
Selling Methods. 

R. R. Ellis:—I move that the report 
be received and referred to the Board of 
Control. (The motion was seconded and 
carried.) 


Amendment of Article VII] Proposed 


F. E. Bogart:—I have a matter from 
the Committee om Nominations Which 
I desire to present. When the commit- 
tee began their work, we were almost 
immediately met by the embarrassments 
of an old-time unwritten law which_ has 
existed for many years so that the Com- 
mittee on Nominations could do more 
than go out and bring in a formal re- 
port which was already pre-determined 
by the old unwritten law, and it seemed 
to your committee that it was not going 
to work for the good of this organiza- 
tion to go along following a precedent 
that might have been good in its time, 
or might not, but eventually will lead 
you into a rut and does not get the mem- 
bers anywhere at all, nor does it allow 
for the injection mow and then of new 
life and new blood into the various of- 
fices of the association. 


Change Proposed 


Therefore, we offer an amendment to 
article VIII of the constitution which 
provides for the manner in which the 
Loard of Control shall be elected. This 
is our recommendation :— 

ARTICLE VIII 

The Board of Control shall consist of 
11 members. At the annual meeting of 
1919 four members shall be elected for 
one year, four members shall be elected 
for two years and three members. shall 
be elected for three years. Thereafter at 
each annual meeting there shall be elect- 
ed the number whose term has expired. 
No member whose term has expired shall 
be eligible for election within one year. 
The board shall elect its chairman. 

All reports made to the association 
shall, after opportunity has been given 
for discussion, be referred to the said 
board for consideration before final ac- 
tion. The board shall be authorized to 
regulate, control and dispose of any prop- 
erty belonging to the association and to 
transact such other business as may be 
referred to it for action by vote of the 
members of the association at any regu- 
lar meeting thereof. The board, with the 
president and the treasurer, shall consti- 
tute the Board of Finance, which shall fix 
all salaries and employ such help as may 
be necessary to carry on the business of 
the association. 


The President:—-This matter is now 
open for consideration by the members. 
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ACETYL SALICYLIC ACID, (Aspirin) 
BROMINE. Purified 

BROMIDES 

BROMOFORM, U. S. P. 
CHLOROFORM, U. S. P. 

EPSOM SALTS, U. S. P. 

FERRIC CHLORIDE, U. S. P. 


Crystals or Solution 


HYDROBROMIC ACID, U. S. P. 
MONOBROMATED CAMPHOR, U. S. i 
ee SALICYLIC ACID, U. S. P. 
—Dow— SODIUM SALICYLATE, U. S. P. 


Also 72 other Products 





Dow gs stic Soda 7 ™ ke or desirable product—thin uniform flakes solve evenly, 
do not te me’ to * ome dily and 3 asy to handle. Packed a drums of Jas _ 100 Ibs. ‘Also 
attra ae cans of 50 a of 35 Ibs. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Midland, Michigan 90 West Street, New York City 









. ?. Saie:—I move that the matter 

received and lay over for the pre- 
be bed 24 hours before any action can 
be take" Groover :—I would like to have 

‘committee recommend another thing 
thenat no member of the Board of Con- 
= shall be eligible for re-election until 
tro has been out of office for one year. 
he t brings in new blood at every elec- 
on each yerr, and that will be one of 
tion ast possible. things we can do, in 
po opinion. 1 offer that as addition or 
my ndment to the matter presented by 
ame on Nominations. 


ittee 
the Omsale I second the amendment. 
The president :—If, there is no objec- 
jon, this matter will be received, and 
iad’ over and taken up at a subsequent 
session. 


take to Pon eopert, = the 
ittee on Prevention o dultera- 
Cer. jdward Plaut, chairman. Mr. 
a iaut js not present at the moment, and 
og report will be read by the assistant 
secretary. 
Assistant 
presented the 


ADULTERATION IS 
NOW DEAD ISSUE 


Edward Plaut, Chairman of Com- 
mittee, Recommends Reports 


Be Discontinued 


Members of the National Whole- 
- ~% Druggists’ Association :— 


“adulteration,” according to the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, is the act of adulterat- 
ing or corrupting by the admixture of 
foreign and baser elements, especially for 

dulent purposes. 
ene this definition I have exam- 
ined previous reports of this committee, 
and have also written various chemical 
and pharmaceutical houses for their 
opinion and the consensus seems to be 
that “adulteration,” since the enactment 
of the Pure Food and Drugs Act, has 
been on the decline, and at present from 
the reports of these houses an outsider 
would conclude it is practically nil te- 

y. 
“y. evention of adulteration is taken 
care of by the Pure Food and Drugs Act 
and other misbranding acts, and to the 
best of my knowledge the study of the 
present laws and proposed laws is dis- 
cussed and looked into by your secre- 
tary, your representative in Washington, 
and your Legislative Committee far bet- 
ter than it could be looked into by an 


We will now 






Secretary Waterbury then 
report :— 


additional committee doing the same 
k. 
“Concerning “Adulteration,” I beg to 


quote the following letters as received 
by me:— 
First of all in the report of the com- 
mittee of 1917, Dr. Dohme states :— 
Adulteration of drugs has almost become a 
lost art. I am more than pleased to be able 
to report continuation of this iack of adul- 
teration of drugs and medicines. 
the William 


In answer to my letter, 
S. Merrell Co. states :— 
In further reply to your letter of June 23, 
we would say that our chief chemist states 
that during the past year he has not found a 
single case of what might be called willful 
adulteration. There are stray foreign roots 
in some of our domestic, and, of course, the 
usual scrap iron in ergot, but nothing that we 
consider ‘‘adulteration.”’ 

Smith, Kline & French Co. write :— 
Addressing you further in regard to the re- 
port of your committee, the only example of 
adulteration that we discover on our books is 
that of a trial sample labeled ‘‘Sgigelia,’’ 
which is found to be almost all ‘‘rueleia.’’ 

Mr. George Anderson of Charles Pfizer 
& Co. writes :— 


For some years past the general tendency 
and opinion of various committees seem to 
show the old habit of adulteration of drugs 
and chemicals is and has been distinctly on 
the wane, particularly so with reference to 
chemicals as such. I have looked in our files 
and can find no recent instance where any 
difference in test has shown what could be 
termed ‘‘adulteration,’’ either in _ finished 
goods in our line or in the crude materials 
that we use. 

Powers - Weightman - Rosengarten Co. 
write :— 

Replying to your letter of June 23, we agree 
with you regarding your interpretation of the 
word “adulteration.” Replying to your in 
quiry, we have no report or record to submit 
to you regarding articles that have réally been 
adulterated. 

Parke, Davis & Co. write :— 


Turning now to the matter of crude drugs, 
we might offer the following as practically 
covering cases on record, and here again a 
careful perusal indicates admixture or supply- 
ing of material which was not deliberately 
adulterated, but due in some cases to igno- 
rance of the collectors, but in most instances 
to carelessness in the process of collection, 
resulting in the presence of a great proportion 
of stems and other parts of the plant. 

In conclusion, I beg to call your at- 
tention to the facts that a resume of ar- 
“cles in the pharmaceutical and drug 
line which have not been up to the stand- 
ard is not a report on either “adultera- 
tion” or “prevention of adulteration - 
that the legal end is taken care of by a 
special committee which receives advance 
- ormation concerning new and proposed 
aws; and finally that “adulteration” is 
Practically nil at the present time. 

Therefore, I, as chairman of this com- 
mittee, recommend to the members of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
aclation and to the Board of Control the 
the inuance of this report. so that 
be Pa oes of the members need no longer 
“ee . en up with a dead issue, but can 
a given over to more valuable discus- 
ions, 

Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD PLAUT, 

T Chairman. 
amt President :—You have heard the 

of the Committee on Prevention 


of ati r ; 
ake quiteration. What action will you 


Benj. A. Jack 
re *,.\ Jackson:—I move that the 
Board be received and referred to the 


carried Control. (Motion seconded and 


The President - T 
, ’ —The next business is 
Wai eet of the Committee on Metric 
Satna “rd Measures, which will be 
ller by Dr. A. W. Miller. Dr. 
Presented the report :— 
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METRIC SYSTEM COMMITTEE REPORTS 
PROPAGANDA FOR SYSTEM’S ADOPTION Marine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, Ill. 





To the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists Association: 


In accordance with the instructions re- 
ceived from President Parker, Dec. 19, 
1918, the chairman of this committee a 
tended the Second Annual Meeting of the 
American Metric Association, of which the 
N. W. D. A. is a member. This meeting 
was held at Baltimore, Md., on Dec. 27th 
and at Washington, D. C., Dec. 28th, 1918. 


Addresses were made by President 
George F. Kunz, Dr. H. V. Arny, Dr. C. C. 
Mailloux, Mr. Jesse M Smith, and Mr. 
Howard Richards, Jr., all of New York 
City; Hon. William C. Redfield, United 
States Secretary of Commerce, and Mr. 
Clark A. Briggs of Washington. 

The morning meeting on Dec. 27th took 
place in Gilman Hall of Johns Hopkins 
University, in conjunction with Section 1 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

The afternoon meeting and the in- 
formal Metric dinner occurred at the 
Southern Hotel, where the _ principal 
speaker of the evening, the Hon. William 
C. Redfield, the Secretary of Commerce, 
made his address on the “Commercial 
Reasons for Using the Metric Weights 
and Measures.” ‘Ten thousand copies of 
this very able and interesting address 
were ordered to be printed, two copies of 
which were mailed to each member of 
the Metric Association. After outlining 
his own practical experience as a manu- 
facturer for thirty years, and his travels 
in other countries in the interests of his 
export trade, he voices the conviction that 
the metric weights and measures should 
and would be adopted for general use in 
the United States. He said in part: “I 
believe that the metric system offers a re- 
turn to simplicity, offers an effectiveness 
of thought, offers more to little children 
in our schools, which we are not justified 
in withholding from them.” 


United States Senator John F. Schaf- 
roth of Colorado read and discussed Bill 
$-5037, which he had introduced in Con- 
gress. This bill is a step toward the gen- 
eral use of metric weights and measures, 
making exceptions where such seem to be 
advisable for special work. The bill was 
indorsed by the American Metric Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. David A. Molitor gave an account 
of the methods used in changing the large 
tannery of C. E. Schmidt & Co., Detroit, 
completely to the metric basis. An econ- 
omy of over 20 per cent. was effected, 
largely due to the present general use of 
metric weights and measures. 


Resolutions Adopted By American 
Metric Association 


The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That the American Metric Asso- 
ciation hereby requests the formation of local 
sections throughout the country. 

Resolved, That the American 
clation hereby expresses its 
operate more fully with those American in- 
dustries and trades using and contemplating 
the use of metric weights and measures, 

Resolved, That the American Metric Asso- 
ciation send greetings to the universities, 
colleges and other educational institutions, and 
respectfully invite their co-operation in bring- 
ing in the general use of meters, liters and 
grams for the welfare of America. 


Officers For 1919-1920 


The following officers were elected for 
the year 1919: 

George F. Kunz, President, 405 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin, First Vice Presi- 
dent, 170 William Street, New York. 

Jesse M. Smith, Second Vice President, 
194 Riverside Drive, New York. 

David A. Molitor, Third Vice President, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Arthur P. Williams, Treasurer, 56 Hud- 
son Street, New York. 

Howard Richards, Jr., 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The United States Bureau of Standards 
had granted permission to hold the last 
session of the meeting in one of its halls 
in Washington at 11 A. M., on Saturday, 
Dec. 28th. After a series of most interest- 
ing discussions there, the members of the 
Association and their friends were con- 
ducted over the numerous establishments 
and shown the many objects of interest 
at that world-famed center of standard- 
ization. 

A carefully prepared summary of the 
address of the Secretary of Commerce, de- 
livered at the Baltimore Meeting, Dec. 
28th, 1918, has been published in the Com- 
merce Reports of Feb. 27th, 1919, which 
are issued in Washington by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. It 
is entitled ‘““The Metric System as a Help 
to Post-War Trade,” and it takes up over 
six pages of this official government pub- 
lication. 


MANY DEATHS OF MEN 


Metric Asso- 
desire to co- 


Secretary, 


Use of Metric System In Fontes 
Trade 


The Commerce Reports of April 7th, 
1919, contain a report from U. S. Consul 
Lewis H. Haskell of Geneva, Switzerland, 
making an interesting comparison of 
American and German methods of ex- 
tending trade. His consulate had received 
the following letter front a prominent 
business firm of Geneva: 


During the past few months we have often 
received price-lists of drugs and chemical 
products, anilines, ete., of American origin. 
We would be quite willing to do business 


with the United States rather than with 
Central Empires, but the American 
facturers should comply with the 
this country with which they desire 
and offer goods by metrical welght 
culated in francs. 

It was the thorough application of this 
system which permitted the Germans to estab- 
lish a market in all the countries of the world 


the 
manu- 
customs of 
to deal 
and cal- 


and to gradually supplant their foreign com- 
petitors The foreign consuls should deem it 
a duty to insis* that commercial and indus- 


trial circles of their country adopt this method 
in order to compete successfully with the 
German manufacturers who have begun al- 
ready to make offers for many of their 
products. 


Metric System In the Drug Trade 


The house of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
on Dec. 7th, 1918, printed and distributed 
their Weekly General Letter, Number 200, 
which was devoted exclusively to very 
forcible propaganda arguments for the 
Metric System. Among other vigorous 
statements, they announce that “Realizing 
that the Metric System is destined before 
long to become the standard system of 
weights and measures hroughout’ the 
world, the house of McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., is making ready for it. On all their 
labels, wherever possible, they are now 
giving the metric equivalents of weight 
or volume. By familiarizing ourselves 
with the Metric System now it will be very 
much easier for us all to operate under 
it, when it finally comes into effect in this 
country, as it most assuredly will.” 

They desire all their salesmen, heads of 
departments and all employes who have 
anything to do with weights and meas- 
ures, to begin right now to post up on 
the Metric System. Their Export De- 
partment has long been posted on this 
system, as this is very largely conducted 
under the terms of this system. They pur- 
chased, at the full price of 10c. per copy, 
and distributed among their employes the 
little 1919 booklet of the American Metric 
Association, thus emphasizing their desire 
to have every one of them post up on the 
Metric System. 

As pointed out in previous reports, the 
only serious obstacle to the universal 
adoption of the Metric System has all 
along been the persistent and dogged con- 
servatism of England. Even there, how- 
ever, the light seems to be at last dawn- 
ing, as “The Decimal Association” has lo- 
cated itself at Finsbury Pavement House, 
44, Einsbury Pavement, London, E. i. 

Its quarterly organ entitled “The 
Decimal Educator,” announces itself as 
the Official Organ of the Decimal Asso- 
ciation, established to promote the adop- 
tion of a decimal system of coinage and 
of the metric system of weights and meas- 
ures in the United Kingdom. On its front 
cover it bears the inspiring appeal, ‘““Wake 
Up England!” superseded by a pictorial 
representation of Britannia being aroused 
from her 'ethargic sleep by the spirit of 
progress. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. W. Miller, 
Chairman. 


A. W. Miller:—I desire to state in 
connection with the report just submit- 
ted, that we are gradually being forced 
into the adoption of the metric system 
in that the leading rubber manufactur- 
ing companies have adopted it, packing 
their goods in tenths instead of dozens. 
Many have noticed that, and have taken 
it as an indication of a step forward 
toward the adoption of the decimal sys- 
tem instead of the duo-decimal system 
as we have had it. z 

The President:—What action will you 
take on the report of the Committee on 
Metric Weights and Measures? 

Henry D. Faxon:—I move that the re- 
port be received and referred to the 
Board of Control. (Motion seconded 


and carried.) , 
The President:—The next business Is 
the report of the Committee of Memo- 


rials of Deceased Members, H. J. Schnell, 
chairman. In Mr. Sehnell’s absence it 
will be presented by the assistant sec- 


retary. 
Assistant Secretary Waterbury read 
the report :— 


PROMINENT 


IN AFFAIRS OF N. W. D. A. REPORTED 





Committee on Memorials Pays Tribute to Fourteen Active, Ten 
Associate and One Employe of Active Member, All 
of Whom Had Important Part in Industry. 


It would doubtless be a relief to you 
if now and then this committee, which re- 
ports with such regularity each year, 
could at some meeting say that it had 
nothing to offer, but Death ceases not his 
work, whether that work be one of ter- 
ror or one of relief, and among the hun- 
dreds of thousands, and even millions in 
this country whom he strikes down each 
year, our association has to furnish its 
due proportion. The year which we bring 
to a close with this meeting has been no 
exception in this respect. Indeed, it may 
be said that our losses through the ef- 
forts of the Grim Reaper have been un- 
usually heavy, including two former pres- 
idents, many of our older and most highly 
respected members, and a number of 
younger men whose activity seemed to 
presage years of growing usefulness ‘*o 


their country, their families, their busi- 
ness associates, the trade and our organ- 
ization. 

From our circle during the past 12 
months have been taken 14 active mem- 
bers, 10 associate members, and 1 em- 
ploye of an active member, who was 


himself most active in our organization. 
In the biographical notices which follow 
only brief mention of a few of the out- 
standing facts in the lives of our breth- 
ren who have gone before is attempted. 
They are submitted with a feeling of their 
inadequacy and a consciousness that noth- 
ing we may now say will take from or 
add to the usefulness of our deceased 
friends while they were among us. 
During this solemn moment of our pro- 
ceedings we honor ourselves by honor- 
ing their memory. 


15 
OTIS F. HALL 


Otis F’. Hall, one of the thre@® founders 
of the Murine Eye Remedy Co., and its 
secretary and general manager, died Oc- 
tober 12, 1918, in the seventieth year of 
his age. Mr. Hall was born at Auburn, 
N. Y. October 20, 1848, but moved with 
his parents to Michigan when a boy. He 
entered the banking business as cashier 
of the People’s Bank of Manchester, that 
State, and later, with J. A. Sextan, con- 
ducted a private bank in Detroit. He was 
also in succession, with the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, the D. M. Ferry 
Co., and the Gale Sulky Harrow Co., and 
then went to the Pacific Coast, where he 
became one of the founders of the Old 
National Bank of Seattle. 


Suffering from an eye injury 21 years 
ago, Mr. Hall went to Chicago and con- 
sulted Drs. James B. and George W. Me- 
Fatrich, afterward founding, with them, 
the Murine Eye Remedy Co. to market 
come of their preparations. Their com- 
pany he continued to manage untl his 
death. The same partners organized the 
Northern Illinois College of Ophthalmol- 
ogy and Otology of Chicago. 

The deceased was always ready to ex- 
tend a helping hand either materially or 
in the shape of wise counsel. He was a 
veteran of the Civil War, a member of 
the Chicago Athletic Club, and was active 
in Masonic affairs. He was survived by 
a sister, Miss Emilie C. Hall and two 
sons, Robert J. and Frank G. 


ARTHUR J. TAPPING 
Churchill Drug Co., Peoria, III. 


Arthur J. Tapping, secretary of the 
Churchill Drug Company, of Peoria, IIL, 
died at Wawatosa, Wis., whither he had 
gone with his wife in search of health, 
October 17, 1918. 

Mr. Tapping was born at Peoria. After 
his graduation by the high school of that 
city_he entered the drug house of Singer 
& Wheeler, and was with that firm, 
through changing names and conditions, 
until the time of his breakdown in the 
summer prior to his death. When P. J. 
Singer retired and the firm name was 
changed to Barker & Wheeler, Mr. Tap- 
ping was made manager of the concern. 
He continued in that capacity until his 
firm and that of Colburn & Birks con- 
solidated under the name of the Churchill 
Drug Co. when he was made secre- 
tary of the new concern. 

Mr. Tapping and Miss Anna Hawley 
were married at Fort Dodge, Iowa, 30 
years before his death, and to them two 
sons were born, T. Harvey and Charles 
H., both of whom, with their mother, sur- 
vived The deceased also left a sister 
and four brothers. He was a lifelong 
member of the Baptist Church of Peoria, 
and had always been prominent in all its 
activities. He was also a member of the 
Masonic fraternity. 


CHARLES W. SNOW 


Gibson-Snow Co., Albany, N. Y., 
1835-1918 


Charles Wesley Snow, pioneer druggist 
of Syracuse, N. Y., founder of the C. W. 
Snow Drug Co., of that city, and vice- 
president of the Gibson-Snow Co., after 
the combination of the Snow and Walker 
interests, died of paralysis at his home 
November 9, 1918, at the age of 82 years. 

Mr. Snow was the second of a family 
of 12 children, and was born March 11, 
1835, at Peterboro, N. Y., his parents, 
Hiram Snow and Alidar Ann (Squires) 
Snow, having been Vermonters. When he 
was five years old his family settled at 
Syracuse, at which city he continued to 
reside until his death. 

When a boy of fifteen having attended 
the public schools, Mr. Snow entered the 
drug store of W. B. Tobey as a clerk. 





._At the age of nineteen he was admitted 


to partnership with Mr. Tobey and con- 
tinued with him for twelve years, until 
1866. In that year he severed connec- 
tions with the firm and opened a drug 
store at 134 Fast Genesee street, where 
he continued for 22 years under the name 
of Charles W. Snow & Co. He then 
erected what is said to have been the 
first fireproof building at Syracuse. This 
he continued to occupy as Charles W. 
Snow & Co. until the consolidation of his 
business with the business of the Walker- 
Gibson Co., of Albany, and the Gibson 
Drug Co., of Rochester, in February, 1916. 
On May 2, 1917, Mr. Snow retired from 
the retail drug business through the sale 
of his controlling interest in the Powers 
Drug Co. to Philip K. Heldman, former 
manager of the company, but retained his 
interest in the Gibson-Snow Co. 

That Mr. Snow was a man of varied 
interests and responsibilities is shown by 
the fact that he was at one time or an- 
other president of the Syracuse Chamber 
of Commerce, director in the First Na- 
tional Bank, and vice-president of the 
same institution, a trustee of the Onon- 
daga County Savings Bank, a member of 
the Masonic Veterans’ Association of Cen- 
tral New York, a director and treasurer 
of the Onondaga Hotel Association, chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the May 
Memorial (Unitarian) Church, chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of St. Joseph's 
Hospital, a trustee of the Onondaga His- 
torical Society, a counsellor of the Syra- 
cuse Home Association, a director of the 
Board of Associated Churches and Chari- 
ties, trustee and vice-president of the 
Oakwood Cemetery Association, and 
chairman of the building committee, cre- 
ated by statute, to erect the Central High 
School of his city. 

Mr. Snow was the fifth vice-president 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation in, 1892, and a member of the 
Board of Control in 1904. Never espe- 
cially active as an official of this organ 
ization, he was a constant attendant a 
its conventions and a participant in te 
business transacted, 

In 1863 Mr. Snow married Harriet «, 
Powers, and his widow, a son, Nelsou 


Snow, and a daughter, Mrs. Sewing S. 
Merrell, surived him, as well as eight 
grandchildren. 
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Do You Know THAT— 


PEBECO TOOTH PASTE 


LYSOL DISINFECTANT 
LYSOL SHAVING CREAM 
LYSOL ‘TOILET SOAP 


THESPIS COLD CREAM 
RIVERIS TALC POWDER 
HENNA-SAN 


ICHTHOSAN OINTMENT 
DERMOLAN OINTMENT 
PETRAMOL 


ARE ADVERTISED VIGOROUSLY AND WIDELY TO THE _. 
PUBLIC AND TO THE TRADE. THEY ARE CALLED FOR 
- OFTEN AND PAID FOR CHEERFULLY 


Will Pay You To Keep Stock To Meet The Demand 


- OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 
f | 
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CHARLES FULLER 
Fuller-Morrisson Co., Chicago, Ill., 





1868-1918 

Puller, vice-president of the 

Cha ori’ on Co., of Chicago, died 
Prjdenly of angina pectoris, November 
1 dP aller was born August 12 1868, 
Peekskill, N. Y., where his parents 
at visiting at the time. After his 
werguation by the Peekskill Military Col- 
grace associated himself with the firm 
lee euler & Wuller, of which his father, 
of F. Fuller was a member. He was 
varied in l’eekskill in 1892 to Mary An- 
ette Hait, who survived him. Two 
ne Vevillo and Dane, were the issue of 

7 lage. 

this Oe Fuller, the father, is still alive 
@ maintains an active interest in the 
an being chairman of its Board of Di- 
pectors. He went to Chicago in 1852, 
when that place was only a comparative- 


small town, and founded the drug firm 


ler & Roberts. After various 
ae that house, in January, 1915, 
tnited with the Morrison-Plummer Co, 


to form the Fuller-Morrisson Co. 
Charles Fuller was an associate mem- 
r of the Chicago Veteran Druggists’ 
Association, of which his father is honor- 
president, and of the Chicago Drug 
Club and the City Club of Chicago, in all 
of which he was active. 


ABRAHAM R. McILVAINE 


McIlvaine Bros., Philadelphia, 
1847-1918 


m Robinson MclIlvaine, senior 
Py; the firm of MclIlvaine Bros., 
drug importers and millers, Philadelphia, 
died suddenly of pneumonia, following an 
attack of influenza, at his home in Phila- 
delphia, November 26, 1918. 

. M 





rt McIivaine was born in Philadelphia 
November 18, 1847, the son of John Mc- 
Ilvaine and Elizabeth Matlack Mcllvaine. 
Receiving his early education at the pub- 
lic schools of his native city, he was com- 
pelled, on account of his father’s death, 
to go to work at the early age of 14, and 
secured a position with a cloth firm, 
Siter, Price & Co. After a few years he 
went into the business of his grand- 
father, Thomas Matlack, the founder and 
owner of the United States Drug Mills, 
which are still being operated on the 
same ground, and which have borne for 
the past 50 years the name of McIlvaine 


rs. 

weiter the young man had been with his 
grandfather a number of years his elder 
brother, Henry C. MclIlvaine, resigned 
from service in the United States Navy 
and entered the business. Some two years 
after this, in 1872, Thomas Matlack died 
and the mills were conducted by his two 
nephews, though owned in part by a sur- 
viving sister, Miss Catherine Matlack. 
Later the McIlvaine brothers bought the 
business. In 1900 the elder brother died. 
In 1902 Herbert Robinson Mcllvaine, and 
in 1910 Donald McIlvaine, sons of A. R. 
Mclivaine, entered the business. 


DAVID M. DEMPSTER 


W. J. Gilmore Drug Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 1880-1918 


David Morrison Dempster, son of the 
late Alexander and Flora J. Gilmore 
Dempster, died at his home in Pittsburgh, 
December 5, 1918. 

Mr. Dempster was born at Pittsburgh 
February 27, 1880, and after attending 
the public schools and being graduated 
by Lawrenceville Academy, entered the 
employ of the W. J. Gilmore Drug Co. 
Later he became a stockholder and sec- 
retary of the company, and remained in 
this capacity and in the active manage- 
ment of the business for almost 20 years. 

Mr. Dempster was a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, and of the Du- 
quesne and Pittsburgh Country clubs, and 
was actively engaged in various cam- 
paigns in connection with the raising of 
funds for the prosecution of the war. 

He was survived by his wife, one 
daughter, one sister and two brothers. 


BENJ. H. SHOEMAKER, JR. 


Robert Shoemaker & Co., Philadel- 
Phia, Pa., 1857-1918 


Benjamin H. Shoemaker, Jr., of Rob- 
ert Shoemaker & Co., Philadelphia, died 
suddenly December 19, 1918, in his sixty- 
second year, having been born February 
5, 1857. Mr. Shoemaker received his 
early education in the Episcopal Acad- 
emy of Philadelphia, and began to work 
for Robert Shoemaker & Co. in 1874, en- 
ening the firm some years later. At the 
me of his death he was in charge of its 
paint department. 

The deceased was for a number of 
years a member of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church at Cheltenham, Pa., and of its 
vestry. Later he moved to Germantown 
and there was a member of St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church and its vestry. He also 
on membership in the Germantown 
Ticket Club and the Huntington Valley 

untry Club. 

Tt. Shoemaker’s wife died some years 
§g0. He left two sons, one of whom 


Served in the navy and one in the arm 
during the late war. , 


WILLIAM P. REDINGTON 


Coffin Redington Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., 1919 


dey itam Pearson Redington, vice-presi- 
. of the Coffin Redington Co., Inc., of 
home. rancisco and New York, died at his 
Jones 2509 Scott street, San Francisco, 
health tou 2219. He had been in failing 
for the previous six months, but 


chon atively at business until within a 
was b me of his death. Mr. Redington 
his orn at Waterville, Me., and was in 

Seventy-fourth year. He was a mem- 
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ber of a family which had settled at Wa- 
a” several generations prior to his 
rth, 

Mr. Redington had been associated with 
the company of which he was a member 
for the last fifty-six years, and during the 
entire period had been connected with 
the San Francisco end of the business. 
He was 17 years old when he left his 
home at Waterville and went to San 
Francisco to affiliate himself with the 
firm of Redington & Co., which was then 
the San Francisco branch of the Coffin 
Redington Co. A cousin of Mr. Reding- 
ton's, John H. Redington and Andrew G. 
Coffin, father of Isaac S. Coffin, of the 
present company, were the principal part- 
ners in the two firms, which they organ- 
ized January 1, 1859. 

Mr. Redington’s activities in behalf of 
his firm gradually brought him into 
prominence as a merchant and one of the 
leaders of the wholesale drug trade in 
the West, and at his death he was known 
from coast to coast as a prominent mer- 
chant of San Francisco. He was a mem- 
ber of the Pacific Union Club and of the 
Merchants’ Association of San Francisco. 
He left a wife and one daughter. 


CHARLES E. BEDWELL 


E. E. Bruce & Co., Omaha, Neb., 
1859—1919 


Our youngest ranking president, 
Charles Edgar Bedwell, whose sanity, 
poise and clear-cut comprehension of the 
problems facing the wholesale drug trade 
were clearly evidenced as he presided 
over our annual meeting but a year ago, 
died at his home at Omaha, Neb., Janu- 
ary 8, 1919, aged 59 years. 

As president of this body he fully lived 
up to the promise he gave when chairman 
of its Board of Control, and his death is 
a great loss to our association and to the 
drug industry of the country. That is 
caused a shock and genuine sorrow to 
his house, B. E. Bruce & Co., we can well 
understand. Mr. Bedwell has been asso- 
ciated with the wholesale drug business 
since March, 1879. 

The deceased was born on a farm at 
Agency City, near Ottumwa, Ia., Febru- 
ary 28, 1859, and received a public school 
education, ending this preliminary train- 
ing at the end of the high school term 
because of poor health. During the next 
three years he worked upon his father’s 
farm and then took a course at a business 
college. On March 24, 1879, he entered 
the employ of the wholesale drug firm of 
J. L. Taylor & Co., at Ottumwa, as a bill 
clerk. Later he became a shipping clerk, 
and a short time after this was made 
foreman of the shipping department. In 
the fall of 1880 he became the firm’s 
bookeeper. J. L. Taylor & Co. were 
burned out in May, 1881, whereupon Mr. 
Bedwell, after spending a fortnight as- 
sisting the insurance adjusters, went with 
the firm of Blake, Bruce & Co., which 
was organized in June, 1881. 

In March, 1896, E. E. Bruce & Co. 
were incorporated and succeeded to the 
business of Blake, Bruce & Co., Mr. Bed- 
well becoming secretary and treasurer 
of the corporation. A short time after 
this he was made vice-president. Since 
1901 he had been the buyer for all goods 
for the house, except sundries. 

Mr. Bedwell was affiliated with the 
First Methodist Church, and was a mem- 
ber of the Omaha Commercial Club and 
the Happy Hollow Club. He was a 
Knight Templar, a Shriner and past mas- 
ter of his Masonic lodge. 


DR. F. H. HUMPHREYS 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Medicine 
Co., New York, 1847—1919 


Dr. Frederic Hahnemann Humphreys, 
president of the Humphreys’ Homeo- 
pathic Medicine Co. of New York, whose 
name had come to be virtually a house- 
hold word through the sale of the reme- 
dies produced by that company, died Jan- 
uary 14, 1919, at his home in Morris- 
town, N. J., after a brief illness. He 
was in his seventy-second year. 

Dr. Humphreys was born at Utica, N. 
Y., September 7, 1847. The son of Dr. 
Frederick Humphreys, founder of the 
company, whom he succeeded as presi- 
dent in 1900. After completing the course 
of study at Auburn Academy, the de- 
ceased entered the Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute and subsequently took a 
course in analytical chemistry at the Co- 
lumbia School of Mines. He was gradu- 
ated in medicine by Bellevue Medical 
College, and later attended lectures on 
medicine in Paris, Berlin and London, 
completing his studies at the University 
of Vienna in 1872. On January 15, 1880, 
he married Miss Louise A. Parker, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Parker, of 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Humphreys was a descendant of 
an old New England family, of which 
John Humphreys, of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, was the first to come to this 
country from England. Since that time 
the family has been more or less promi- 
nent in the affairs of the nation. One of 
the family—Col. David Humphreys—was 
an aid to George Washington in the Rev- 
olution, and another—Joshua Humphreys 
—was the designer and builder of the 
far-famed frigate of the early United 
States Navy, the Constitution. 

To many who knew him only in a 
casual way, Dr. Humphreys appeared as 
a quiet and retiring character, while 
others more intimately acquainted found 
him to have a wealth of knowledge on 
all subjects of general interest gatherd 
from wide travel and deep studies. While 
somewhat grave in demeanor, he had a 
fund of humor which made him a con- 
genial and interesting companion. He 
was widely recognized as a lover of ani- 
mals, particularly of horses, and was a 
prominent exhibitor and winner of honors 
at various horse shows. 

One of Dr. Humphreys’ leading diver- 
sions from business was music, of which 
he was a thorough student. He had in 
his home one of the largest pipe organs 
in the United States for the entertain- 
ment of himself and friends. 

Dr. Humphreys was a 
many organizations of a business, 


member of 
civic 
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or social nature, among them being the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
Board of Trade and _ “Transportation, 
New York Chamber of Commerce, Chi 
Psi fraternity and the Metropolitan, Drug 
and Chemical, Riding, Whippany River, 
Somerset, Morristown, Golf, Morristown 
Field, Morris County Golf, and Rumson 
Country clubs. 

His wife, one daughter, Dr. Frances A. 
Humphreys, and one son, Frederick Par- 
ker Humphreys, survived the deceased. 
He was also survived by a brother, Dr. 
Frank L. Humphreys. 


RAY WATSON EVANS 


Eagle-Pitcher Lead Co., Chicago, IIl., 
1871-1919 


On January 16, 1919, Ray Watson 
Evans, vice-president and manager of 
sales of the Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Chi- 
cago, died in his apartments at the Hotel 
Belmont, New York. 

Mr. Evans went to New York earlier 
in the week to attend a conference of 
officials and employees of his company, 
seemingly in the best of health, but be- 
came suddenly ill one evening at dinner 
and died the next day. 

The subject of this brief sketch was 
born at Covington, Ky., April 8, 1871. 
After leaving high school at Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., he went to Joplin, Mo., where 
he engaged in the dry goods business and 
became manager of one of the largest 
stores there. In 1893 he went to Color- 
ado for his health. While in Colorado 
he wrote to his brother, S. M. Evans, 
who was then at college, asking his 
opinion regarding the lead business and 
its possibilities, and as a result of the 
reply he received he accepted a position 
as salesman with the Picher Lead Co. in 
1894. For six months he visited the 
trade in the far West, at the end of 
which time the then secretary of the 
company, Col. D. A, Preston, called him 
to St. Louis and made him assistant 
manager of sales. Shortly afterward the 
sales office was moved to Chicago, and 
upon the death of Colonel Preston in 
1895 Mr. Evans became treasurer and 
secretary of the company, and was placed 
in full charge of the sales department. 
In 1916 the Eagle-Picher Lead Co. was 
formed with Mr. Evans as first vice- 
president and manager of sales. 

No man in the paint industry was 
better known, and no one was more 
highly esteemed by all who knew him 
than was Ray Evans. Although quiet 
in manner he was a force in the business 
which he represented and in the general 
activity of the paint trade. His ability 
to win and hold friends was natural, 
his chief characteristics having been 
understanding and sympathy; and his 
capacity for work was great. 

From the early days of the Picher Lead 
Co., up to the larger growth of the in- 
stitution at the time that the consolida- 
tion with the Eagle White Lead Co. was 
effected, Ray Evans was always the 
same. Success in business and the grow- 
ing responsibilities of an industry of vast 
proportions never changed him from the 
quiet, undemonstrative, democratic man 
who loved his business, his social rela- 
tions and his home, and who took a keen 
delight in being just himself. 

Mr. Evans was survived by his wife, 
Alberta Wetzel Evans, his daughter, 
Eugenia, his mother, three sisters and 
his brother S. Marshall Evans, the latter 
being the second vice-president of the 
comeeny of which the deceased was an 
officer. 


SAMUEL FELT 


Samuel Felt Drug Co., Watertown, 
N. Y., 1851-1919 


On January 24, 1919, Samuel Felt, 
president of the Samuel Felt Drug Co., 
died at his home at Watertown, N. Y., 
after a long illness. 

Mr. Felt was born October 28, 1851, at 
Felt’s Mills, N. Y., which took its name 
from his forefathers. When about four- 
teen years of age, with his parents, he 
moved to Watertown, N. Y., which city 
he thereafter made his home. After com- 
pleting the courses in the grammar and 
high schools, at the age of eighteen he 
entered the drug business as a clerk. 

Nine years later, in the fall of 1878, 
Mr. Felt purchased a small retail drug 
business, which was conducted for a 
short time under the name of Felt & 
Hotckin. He soon bought the interest 
of his partner and by hard and conscien- 
tious work built up the business, subse- 
quently expanding it into a wholesale 
concern. This he continued to conduct 
alone until 1903, when he formed a co- 
partnership under the name of the Sam- 
uel Felt Drug Co., which, in 1906, was in- 
corporated with himself a spresident. 

Throughout his sixty-seven years Mr. 
Felt was an energetic worker and his 
name is known throughout northern New 
York and to all his business associates 
as a synonym for honesty, integrity and 
fair dealing. 

Mr. Felt was married in 1879 to Miss 
Hattie E. McComber, who survives him. 


JOHN T. MILLIKEN 


John T. Milliken & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., 1852-1919 


By the death of John T. Milliken, which 
occurred at his home in St. Louis, Jan- 
uary 30, 1919, the manufacturing chem- 
ists’ trade lost one of its most successful 
followers, St. Louis, a citizen of whom 
she was justly proud, the country, an 
example of the possibilities it offers to 
those who are prepared to take advan- 
tage of them, and this association, a 
member whose memory it is pleased to 
honor. 

Mr. Milliken was born at Paducah, Ky., 
November 65, 1852, and had labored so 
wisely and well that when he died at the 
age of sixty-six, president of John T. 
Milliken & Co., of St. Louis, he was 
rated as one of the wealthiest residents 
of Missouri. Overwork in looking after 
his varies chemical, oil, mining, rail- 
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caused 
health 


road, grain and other interests 
a breakdown in Mr. Milliken’s 
which ended in his demise. 
Starting in business when seven years 
old as a seller of pies made by his 
widowed mother, Mr. Milliken developed 
into a most remarkable business man, 
Though all his earlier ventures did not 
prove profitable, his success after settling 
in St. Louis in 1880 gave him the nick- 
name, “the modern Midas.” ‘Time and 
again Mr. Milliken took hold of ventures 
in which others had lost money and in 
a short time converted them into highly 
profitable properties. The large chemical 
company, of which the deceased was 
practically the sole owner, grew out of 
a small, run-down drug business which 
he took over in payment of a debt. His 
ability to turn almost everything he 
owned into profit was well demonstrated 
by his success in prospecting for oil in 
Oklahoma, and in his gold-mining ven- 
tures in Colorado. Even at his magnifi- 
cent country home he turned his fond- 
ness for flowers into an asset rather than 
a liability, by acquiring a controlling in- 
terest in the St. Louis Wholesale Cut 
Flower Co., building 100,000 square feet 
of greenhouses on his estate, and spe- 
cializing in the growing of roses, most 
of which were sold in Chicago and New 


York. 

Mr. Milliken was a heavy stockholder 
in several St. Louis banks, and in 1917 
was elected a director of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. He made a gift of 
$166,000 to Washington University, of 
St. Louis, for the development of research 
work in medicine. He was for many 
years interested in spiritualism, a subject 
on which he was well informed. 

Our deceased member was survived by 
his wife, two daughters, Harriet and 
Emily, and one son, John T. Milliken, Jr. 


LOUIS M. FULTON 


The Tarrant Co., New York, 1852- 
1919 


Louis M. Fulton, a lawyer who for many 
years had been counsel for the Tarrant 
Co. of New York, and for its president, 
the lamented Thomas F. Main, succeeded 
to the presidency of that concern upon 
the death of Mr. Main in 1917, and con- 
tinued in that office until his own de- 
mise, which occurred February 4, 1919. 

Mr. Fulton was born November 11, 
1852, at Hogansburgh, N. Y. In his 
youth he attended a boarding school for 
boys at Cornwall, in Canada, and con- 
tinued his preparation for college at the 
Academy at Potsdam, N. Y., and later 
at Middlebury, Vt. Upon his graduation 
by Cornell University in 1874, he entered 
the Columbia Law School in New York, 
and when he secured his diploma he 
began practice in the office of Turner, 
Lee & McClure. Here he continued until 
he formed a partnership in 1881 with 
John G. Agar and Alfred Ely under the 
firm name of Agar, Ely & Fulton, of 
which firm he was a member at the time 
of his death. 

The deceased was one of the charter 
members of the Reform Club, a life 
member of the University Club and of 
the Blooming Grove Hunting and Fish- 
ing Club, a member of the City Club and 
was at one time president of one of the 
city missions, all in New York. He was 
a man of great kindness and charity. 
For years he was an ardent supporter of 
all legislation for the conservation of 
game and the forests, and his spare time 
was largely spent in the North Woods 
or along some favorite stream. Al- 
though an Episcopalian, Mr. Fulton at- 
tended the Collegiate Church, and later 
the Presbyterian Church but did not unite 
with either. 

Mr. Fulton married Miss Margaret J. 
Young February 20, 1893, who survives. 
They had no children. 


L. RICHARDSON 


Vick Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
1854-1919 


Starting at the age of twenty-one 
years with not a dollar of capital and 
owing for the education that he had ac- 
quired at Davidson College, Lunsford 
Richardson, head of the Vick Chemical 
Co., Greensboro, N. C., died the past 
summer, leaving a name of which any 
man might be proud and a large and 
successful manufacturing business. 

Born in Johnson County, North Caro- 
lina, in 1854 and left without parents 
at an early age, Mr. Richardson managed 
somehow to secure an education, to pay 
for it by subsequent teaching and then to 
establish himself in business. His native 
state had been impeverished by the Civil 
War, but by dint of hard work and close 
application Mr. Richardson built up a 
business out of a _ doctor’s apothecary 
shop at Selma, N. C., for which he paid 
$450, and then moved to Greensborog, 
where he bought the store of W. C. 
Porter, in which the proprietor’s nephew, 
W. S. Porter, afterward known to fame 
as O. Henry, had clerked. Later he sold 
this store and established a wholesale 
drug house and then sold the wholesale 
house and went exclusively into manu- 
facturing. When he bought the little 
drug shop in his native county he had 
had no experience whatever in pharmacy, 
but learned what he could from books 
and from the doctors whose dispensory 
he had purchased. He could not afford 
a clerk at first. Overwork, due to the 
depletion of his office force by the war, 
his active interest in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Greensboro, of which 
he was a ruling elder; his missionary 
work among the negroes of his city, for 
whom he had established and maintained 
a Sunday school of which he was the 
superintendent; his unceasing visits to 
the sick and the needy, his war activities 
and other matters, had undermined Mr. 
Richardson's health to such an extent 
that he had gone on a vacation trip to 
the Pacific Coast last June, when he was 
stricken at San Francisco. 

In 1884 Mr. Richardson was married 
to Miss Mary Lynn Smith, and to them 
were born five children, Henry Smith 
Richardson, L. Richardson, Jr.—both of 
whom are active in the company founded 
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ETHER for Anasthesia 
BISMUTH SUBNITRATE 
ACID CITRIC 
POTASSIUM IODIDE 
BROMIDES 
STRY CHNINE 
IODINE RESUBLIMED 
IODOFORM 
THYMOL IODIDE 
SODIUM SALICYLATE 
ACETANILIDE 
ACID ACETYLSALICYLIC 
MERCURIALS 
MAGNESIUM OXIDE HEAVY 
ZINC OXIDE 
ZINC STEARATE 
SULPUR PRECIPITATED 
ACID TANNIC 
EPSOM SALT 


CHLOROFORM 
for Anesthesia 





[7 output comprises not 

only a comprehensive 
list ef medicinal products but 
also a general line of chemi- 
cals for manufacturing and 
the arts. 

Our system of manufacture, 
evolution of processes cover- 
ing more than a century, is 
peculiar in many instances 
to our own laboratories and 
is indicated by the high stan- 
dard of our goods listed and 
marketed, 

To purchasers, wishing to 
be assured of dependable 
chemicals, unexcelled by any 
other brand, we suggest the 
specification 


“PWR” 


when passing orders for sup- 
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BENJAMIN C. NEAT 








Peter-Neat-Richardson Co., Louisville, 
Ky., 1856-1919 


in Carlton Neat, secretary of 
peenNeat-Richardson Co., Louisville, 
died February 12, 1919, of acute indiges- 
tion in the company’s washroom, whither 
i had gone to take a dose of medicine 
to relieve a pain about his heart. He 
was in his sixty-third year and was 
apparently in the best of health until the 
day of his death. 
Mr. Richardson was born at Bridge- 
rt Ky. August 29, 1856, and after 
pouring his early education in the public 
schools of New Albany, Ind., entered the 
employ of O. Sackett, a druggist of that 
city. Later he clerked for Moody Broth- 
ers of Indianapolis, then traveled for 
Brinkley & Co., a hardware house of 
Louisville. Yielding to the lure of the 
drug business he returned to Mr. Sac- 
kett’s store and there remained until, 
with his brother, A. E. Neat, he engaged 
in the manufacture of a limited line of 
pharmaceuticals at Louisville. In 1891 
the brothers were joined by O. C. & W. 
H. Richardson, of Brandenburg, Ky., in 
the formation of the Neat-Richardson 
Drug Co, to engage in the wholesale 
drug business. In 1904 this corporation 
consolidated with the Peter-Bauer Drug 
Co, to form the Peter-Neat-Richardson 


Co. 

At the time of his death Mr. Neat was 
an official member of the Third Presby- 
terian Church of Louisville. He was sur- 
vived by his wife and five children, all 
girls, and an adopted son, Edwin Thomas 
Neat, who was in service in France. 





FRANK A. DILLINGHAM 


Frank A. Dillingham, 
Ohio, 1862-1919 


Frank A. Dillingham, who conducted 
a Manufacturing drug business under his 
own name at Cincinnati, died at San 
Francisco, March 6, 1919. He started on 
a trip to the Orient when the final sum- 
mons came. 


Mr. Dillingham was born at Boston, 
October 13, 1862, and received his early 
education in the public schools of that 
city and at Harvard University. His 
first business venture was with the 
4 Herb Co., which was very suc- 
cessful. 





Cincinnati, 


In 1889 he started at Chicago the busi- 
ness which he still conducted at the time 
of his death. Later he moved it to Cin- 
cinnati, where his headquarters remained 
as long as he was alive and where his 
body was buried. 

f him, a friend who knew him well 
written :—“Sweet as the flowers that 
bless all mankind with their mysterious 
of fragrance and beauty, is the 
memory of the friendship of Frank A. 
Dillingham. Those who knew him best 
and loved him most possess in that mem- 
ory a heritage of sunshine that even 
th cannot eclipse.” 


WILLIAM J. WALDING 


s The Walding, Kinnan & Marvin Co., 
Toledo, O., 1853-1919 


the iam J. Walding, senior member_of 
Tol Walding, Kinnan and Marvin Co., 
a Ohio, died April 19, 1919, at 
home in that city, aged sixty-six 
Pneumonia, following influenza 
caused his death. Mr. Walding was the 
entieth president of our association, 
Comme. been elected at the Old Point 
co ort meeting held in 1901. Of him, 

who was his friend and comrade 
write. more than two-score years has 
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a peciiliar luster and charm of its own. 
Grounded in the right, he was quick to 
detect the wrong. The price of his 
friendship was honor, integrity and up- 
rightness. Always an enjoyable com- 
panion, his presence was welcome on all 
occasions. He was a prince among men 
—one of God's masterpieces.” 

Mr. Walding was born January 22, 
1853, in Ohio, and had always lived in 
that State. He entered the retail busi- 
ness as a clerk in Fostoria in 1867, and 
in 1871 entered the employ of Strong & 
Armstrong of Cleveland, the predeces- 
sors of Strong, Cobb & Co. In the spring 
of 1874 he went to Toledo to enter the 
employ of the firm of Plain, Williams & 
Co., where he remained until they re- 
tired from business in January, 1877. 
In the following May he organized the 
firm of W. J. Walding & Co., which dealt 
in druggists’ sundries, essential oils, etc., 
but did not handle heavy goods. In the 
following year the firm was reorganized 
under the name of Walding, Kinnan & 
Marvin, and became general wholesale 
druggists. In 1892 the business was 
assumed by a stock company under the 
name of the Walding, Kinnan and Mar- 
vin Co., a few of the older employes be- 
coming stockholders. 

A pioneer resident of Toledo, Mr. Wald- 
ing was widely known there in the busi- 
ness world. He was on the board. of 
directors of the Second National Bank, 
the Paragon Oil Co., and a number of 
other business concerns of his city. He 
was also a member of the Toledo, Com- 
merce and Country clubs and was a mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity. 

Mr. Walding was survived by his wife, 
two daughters, Miss Florence Walding 
and Mrs. Willard D. Robinson and a 
sister, Mrs. George Hoag of Fostoria. 


HENRY CALDER 


Marx & Rawolle, Inc., New York, 
1864-1919 


Henry Calder, who for the last thirty- 
five years had been associated with the 
house of Marx & Rawolle, Inc., of New 
York, died of heart disease at his home 
at Glen Ridge, N. J., April 2, 1919, in 
the fifty-fifth year of his age. 

Mr. Calder was a native of Toronto, 
Ontario, and was born September 8, 1864. 
He was educated at Toronto and Buffalo 


and moved to New York in 1884. In that 
year he entered the employ of Marx & 
Rawolle and thenceforth was continu- 
ously connected with that house until he 
gave up all earthly labors, having been 
for the last fourteen years the treasurer 
of the company. Mr. Calder was a mem- 
ber of the Drug and Chemical, New Jer- 
aor Automobile and Glen Ridge Country 
clubs. 

The deceased left a wife, Mrs. Carrie C. 
Calder, and two daughters, Misses Mar- 
jorie and Elsie. 


CLARENCE G. STONE 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., 1859-1919 


After an illness extending over several 
months, Clarence G. Stone of New York, 
manager of the Eastern branch of the 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., of St. Louis, 
died at his home at Mt. Vernon, May 12, 
1919. 

In reviewing Mr. Stone’s active life 
it is difficult to place adequate emphasis 
upon his work for the manufacturing 


and wholesale drug industry as a whole. 
For thirteen years connected with the 
Proprietary Association, and for many 
years prior to 1906 its secretary; for 
thirty-five years a member of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association; mem- 
ber of the entertainment committee of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion since 1893 and for years in charge 
of the registration bureau at our organi- 
zation’s conventions; chairman of_ the 
Drug Trade Section of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation in 
1911, having been vice-chairman in 1910, 
and many times on important committees, 
and former member of the Board of 
Governors, treasurer and later president 
of the Drug and Chemical Club of New 
York, the deceased made and held the 
friendship of hundreds of men identified 
with the drug and allied industries. 

Clarence G. Stone was born at Detroit, 
Mich., July 3, 1859. After going through 
the local high school he attended the 
School of Pharmacy of the University 
of Michigan, by which he was graduated 
at the age of seventeen. He then entered 
the retail drug business in the store of 
George M. Wheeler at Detroit in 1877, 
and later worked for H. J. Milburn and 
Frank Inglis, retail druggists of that 
city. 

After a short time spent with a gov- 
ernment surveying party on the Missis- 
sippi he took a _ position as traveling 
salesman in Michigan and the Northwest 
for McKesson & Robbins of New York, 
remaining with them for seven years. 
In 1888 he bought a fourth interest_in 
the retail store of H. J. Milburn & Co., 
of Detroit, but after a year he again 
went on the road as a traveling sales- 
man for the Mellin’s Food Co., in the 
West and later New York State. In 1896 
he located in New York city as Eastern 
manager of the business of the Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., which position he held 
until his death. He was not a member 
of the company. 

His oar service in the Proprietary 
Association was recognized in February, 
1906, when he was made the recipient 
of a loving cup inscribed as follows:— 

“Presented to Clarence G. Stone by the 
officers and Executive Committee of the 
Proprietary Association of America in 
appreciation of his thirteen years devoted 
attention to its welfare. February, 1906. 

Mr. Stone’s association with our or- 
ganization as a member of the Enter- 
tainment Committee from the time of the 
Detroit convention of 1893 was one to 
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test his diplomacy and his fairness, since 
as the head of the registration bureau 
he had the customary problems to solve, 
and solved them so well that he made a 
host of friends. He served on this com- 
mittee until his death, and attended all 
but two of our annual meetings during 
this twenty-six year period. 

In addition to his affiliations with as- 
sociations connected with the drug indus- 
try Mr. Stone was a charter member and 
had twice served as president of the 
Siwenoy Country Club; a member of the 
Empire State Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution; a former secre- 
tary of the Chester Hill Bowling Club 
of Mt. Vernon, where he had resided for 
twenty-three years; and a member of 
Palestine Masonic Lodge of Detroit, 
Peninsula Chapter No. 16, and a member 
oF — Old Guard, Detroit Commandery 

0; 1, 

Mr. Stone married Miss Alice J. Evans, 
a sister of the late William J. Evans, of 
McKesson & Robbins, at Hamilton, Can- 
ada, in 1887. She died in 1902. He left 
a sister, Miss Edith May Stone, and two 
sons, Clarence G. Stone, Jr., and Evans 
E. A. Stone, both of Mt. Vernon. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS 


J. W. Crowdus Drug Co., Dallas, 
Texas, 1860-1919 


George Williams, vice-president of the 
J. W. Crowdus Drug Co., of Dallas, 
Texas, died at his home in that city July 
17, 1919, after an illness of more than 
a year. 

Mr. Williams was born in Cooper 
county, Missouri, April 1, 1860, but went 
with his father’s family to Dallas when 
he was nine years old. He was noted 


for his sterling character, his absolute 
honesty and his kindness to all with 
whom he came in contact. He had been 
connected with the J. W. Crowdus Drug 
Co. and its predecessors, Crowdus & 
Baldwin and Crowdus & Williams, for 
thirty-seven years. It is said that he 
sold, billed and deliveréd the first order 
the company ever had. As a drug buyer 
Mr. Williams was regarded as among the 
best-posted men in the trade. 

In 1887 the deceased married Miss 
Mittie McCulloch, of Booneville, Mo., who 
survives him. 


LOUIS V. HEYDENREICH 


E. Fougera & Co., New York, 1882- 
1919 


Louis Victor Heydenreich, president of 
E. Fougera & Co., of New York, died 
September 11, 1919, at his home at Syos- 
set, L. I. 

Mr. Heydenreich was born at Brook- 
lyn, February 24, 1882, and lived there 
until two months before his death. His 
mother was an American girl. He was 
a graduate of the Polytechnic Prepara- 
tory School and the Brooklyn Latin 
School. His further study of chemistry 


was interrupted by ill health. His 
father, Emile, and his uncle, Victor, who 
came from Alsace-Lorraine, established 
the firm of Heydenreich Bros., at Atlantic 
avenue and Clinton streets, Brooklyn. 
Emile Hevdenreich later became presi- 
dent of E. Fougera & Co. and at his 
death, in 1911, his son, who had been 
admitted to partnership in 1904, became 
the senior partner. When the business 
was incorporated in 1912 he was made 
president of the corporation and con- 
tinued to fill this office until his death. 

Mr. Heydenreich lived a very quiet 
life, held no public positions and was 4 
member of St. Bartholomew Church, 
Brooklyn. Although intensely interested 
in the furthering of commerce with 
France and England, his health pre- 
vented him from taking as active a part 
in such matters as ke would have liked. 

Mr. Heydenreich was a member of the 
Crescent Athletic Club, the Drug and 
Chemical Club and the Alsace-Lorraine 
Society of New York. He was survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Whitlock 
Heydenreich. 


RICHARD MORSE COLGATE 


Colgate & Co., New York, 1854- 
1919 


Richard Morse Colgate, president of 
Colgate & Co., New York, died September 
17, 1919, at his home, Holly Oaks, in 
Llewellyn Park, West Orange, N. J. He 
was in his sixty-sixth year, having been 
born in New York, March 21, 1854. He 


had resided in New Jersey for the 
greater part of his life. 

Mr. Colgate was graduated by Yale 
Jniversity with the class of '77 and soon 
afterward entered the field of business 
as an apprentice, following the footsteps 
of his father and grandfather in the busi- 
ness of Colgate & Co. This business had 
been founded by William Colgate, grand- 
father of the deceased, at 6 Dutch street, 
New York, in 1808, and had subsequently 
passed from the founder to the latter's 
son, the late Samuel Colgate, father of 
the subject of this sketch. 

Under the tutelage of his father, Rich- 
ard Colgate thoroughly familiarized him- 
self with the intricacies of the business, 
and eventually became president of the 
company of which he had been a director 
for a number of years in association with 
four brothers, the five grandsons of the 
founder, who had been admitted to 
partnership at various times from 1881 
to 1906. 

In addition to being a member of many 
clubs and associations, Mr. Colgate was 
widely known for his interest in philan- 
thropic and social-welfare activities. He 
was especially interested in the Orange 
Young Men's Christian Association, for 
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the establishment of which he was largely 
responsible. He also devoted a consider- 
able amount of time to his duties as 
trustee of the North Baptist church, as 
chairman_of the Finance Committee of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York, as president of the Advisory 
Board of the Orange Orphan Society, and 
as president of the Playground Commis- 
sion of the town of West Orange. 


Mr. Colgate had numerous business 
interests in addition to those of his firm, 
but they were minor in character as com- 
pared with his devotion to the interests 
of Colgate & Co. He was a member of 
the Essex County Country Club of West 
Orange, the Yale, Railroad and Univer- 
sity clubs and the Downtown Associa- 
tion, all of New York. 

The deceased was survived by his wife, 
who was Miss Margaret Auchincloss, one 
son, Henry A. Colgate, and one daughter, 
Miss Muril Colgate, in addition to his 
four brothers, the remaining directors of 
the company, these brothers being Gil- 
bert, Sidney M., Austen, and Russell. 





Your committee recommends that a 
memorial page be set apart in the report 
of the proceedings of this convention in 
which the names of our departed mem- 
bers shall be inscribed, and that when 
this report is printed in the proceedings 
a picture of each deceased member ac- 
company the same. We also recommend 
that a full page be set apart for the 
reproduction of the portraits of Ex-Presi- 
dents Wm. J. Walding and Chas. BE. 
Beuwell. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Harry J. Schnell, 
Chairman, 


Additional Tribute to Mr. Bedwell 


Charles F. Weller:—I have no doubt 
that everything has been said that should 
be said regarding those of our members 
who have passed away, but I desire to 
add’one word of tribute to Mr. Bedwell. 
He and I were closely associated in busi. 
ness in the same town for 32 years, and 
he was one of God’s noblemen. I never 
knew a man I learned to admire more 
than Mr. Bedwell. We had such differ- 
ences as come up once in awhile be- 
tween business houses, but they always 
were settled amicably. He was emi- 
nently fair at all times. He was a quiet 
man, never had much to say on any 
particular line, but he was a good 
thinker, and his advice was always worth 
considering. 

_Mr. Bedwell was beloved by his asso- 
ciates and by his employees. He was 
the manager of E. E. Bruce & Co., of 
Omaha, for a number of years, and he 
was well beloved by everyone who was 
associated with him in whatever capa- 
city, and I think no man has ever be- 
longed to this association who has been 
more universally respected than Mr. 
7 

t was a matter of very great pleasure 
to Mr. Bedwell that he was dead presi- 
dent of this association at the meeting 
held two years ago in Chicago. It was 
his ambition to be the president of the 
N. W. D. A. and a few years ago, when 
the meeting was held in Santa Barbara, 
his name was then prominently consid 
ered in connection with the presidency, 
but he gave way to somebody else. { 

I feel that in the death of Mr. Bed> 
well this association has suffered a lo 
and all his friends in various parts ‘Ot 
the country have suffered a loss, and I 
feel that we cannot say too much at this 
time in honor of the man who has left 
us. 

The President:—You have heard the 
report of Committee on Memorials of 
Deceased Members. What action will 
you take regarding it? 

H. H. Robinson:—I move that the re- 
port be accepted by a rising vote, and 
that the business of the convention pause 
for a second while we bow our heads in 
memory of the dead. (The members 
then rose with bowed heads.) 

The President:—The next business is 
the report of the Committee on Local 
Associations, Wm. J. Mooney, chairman. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury read 
the report :— 

Local 


Committee on Associations 
Finds Territorial Bodies Good 


Constructive Forces 


To the Members of the N. W. D. A.:— 
Local organization has proved its value 
by the results achieved in every line of 
endeavor. In the drug business we have 
observed the constructive force of terri- 
torial clubs and associations for the good 
of the business as a whole, and your com- 


mittee feels that it is hardly necessary to 
enlarge upon the benefits of such organ- 
izations. 


During the crisis through which we 
have just passed, those houses which are 
affiliated with local associations recognize 
the value of their membership which 
served to produce stabilized conditions in 
a period of great uncertainty. The need 
for a continuance of such asscciations 
now is greater than ever before, and your 
committee believes that members should 
affiliate themselves with some local or- 
ganization which gives consideration to 
problems of direct interest to them. 

We also recommend that those mem- 
bers who have no local associations in 
their vicinity take steps toward the for- 
mation of such an organization. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Wm. J. Mooney, 
Chairman. 


The President:—What action will you 
take on the report of the Committee on 
Local Associations? 

J. W. Durr:—I move that the report 
be received and referred to the Board of 
Control. 

The President:—If there is no further 
business to come before this session, the 
meeting will stand adjourned (The 
meeting then adjourned until Tuesday 
morning at 10 o'clock.) 


Se 
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Established 1794 


Schieffelin & Co. 


New York 


Importers, Exporters and Jobbers of Drugs and Chemicals, Manufacturers 
of Standard Chemicals, Pharmaceutical Preparations and 
High Quality Toilet Products 


Pure Drugs Druggists’ Sundrics 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


“Steero” Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Gibbs’ Hollow Suppositories with Conoidal Self-sealing Stoppers 
All made from Pure Butter of Cacao Only 


Peter Moller’s Pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil 


RADIO-REM OUTFITS for Radium Emanation treatment with radio-active water 
Made by Radium Therapy Co., New York 


“R. S. W.” Tooth Brushes 
Rufus Crowell Co.’s Products: 
Colalin, Colalin Laxative, and Hemec Tablets 
Triton Salts for the Nauheim Treatment 
Henry’s Calcined Magnesia 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
SHIVER’S ADHESIVE PLASTER spread on Muslin, Swansdown and Moleskin 


BICLORETS 
Antiseptic Rods of Bichloride of Mercury 


ieee 


pee 


A real safeguard against accidental poisoning by Mercurial Tablets 


ESTIVIN for Hay Fever 


PARADINE IODINE TUBES 


Tincture Iodine in Waxed Paraffine Containers for emergency treatment of wounds 


CALISTA TOILET SPECIALTIES 


An American line of Toilet Preparations of superlative quality 
Send for descriptive booklet and prices 


Proprietors of the S. KIDDER & CO.’"S BRAND ROCHELLE SALTS, SEIDLITZ 
MIXTURE and SUPER-CARB. SODA 
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Tuesday Morning, Nov. 4, 1919 
sarker called the meeting to 
Presiden’ " a. m., announcing :— 
oN first order of business will be the 


ening of the minutes of the second 
session. Groover :—As these minutes will 
F. rin the annual proceedings, I move 


appea ading of the minutes be dis- 
oe ith. (Motion seconded and car- 
niet) President:—-Have you any com- 
gnication, Mr. Secretary? ‘ 
"Wm. Jay Schieffelin Communicates 
stant Secretary Waterbury then 
read communication from Wm. Jay 
gehieffelin, 28 follows :-— 
New York, October 31, 1919. 
. Holliday, secretary National 
a. Drugegists’ Association, New 


ne. Mi olliday :—On account of the 
vo 1 have to stay here with my regiment. 
rite. cater is in Virginia, and I have tele- 
‘shed him expressing the hope that he will 
oto represent Schieffelin & Co. at the con- 


vention. sa 

ed Howard Richards to send to 
5 beve of a the convention 500 of the en- 
the sc mphlets, which contain a most in- 
closed pa convincing argument in favor 


d 
teen metric system. I hope you will be 
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TUESDAY’S SESSIONS—N. W. D. A. CONVENTION 


Meetings are Replete with Interesting Discussions on Sub- 
jects of Utmost Importance to Trade in Both Foreign and 
Domestic Marts of Commerce — Changes Voted in 


Method of Electing Board of Control Members and 
Necessity of Securing Greater Financial Strength Affects 


Conduct of Organization. 


THIRD SESSION 


g00d enough to have them put in the hands 
of the members. 

Please give my love to all my friends, and 
especially tell our hosts in New Orleans how 
much I regret being absent from an occasion 
to which I had looked forward for many 
months, 

I hope you will come back safely and that 
there will be no railroad strike, and I wish 
you the most successful convention. Yours 
faithfully, Wm. Jay Schieffelin. 

The President:—The next business in 
order is the report of the Committee on 
Paints, Oils and Glass, Levi Wilcox, of 
Waterbury, Conn., chairman. 

Mr. Wilcox presented the report. 


PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS COMMITTEE 
TELLS OF MARKET AND SELLING METHODS 





To the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association :-— 


1—Market Conditions 


Those wholesale druggists who handle 
paint should be in a decidedly good hu- 
mor this fall, after the most profitable 
season in the history of the paint trade. 
During the war the paint manufacturers 
were working on so many direct govern- 


ment contracts that a comparatively 
small amount of their products was 
available for distribution by paint job- 
bers. Then came the armistice and a 
period of hesitation —people waiting for 
prices to drop. About April 1, the pub- 
lic woke up to the reality that produc- 
ing costs and available supplies were 
such that a decline could not come— 
then the boom started very suddenly— 
almost in a night. The months follow- 
ing were unquestionably the most re- 
markable that the paint trade has ever 
experienced. The demand came from all 
quarters. Stocks began to dwindle and 
} prices advanced almost daily. The rush 
of orders swamped the manufacturers of 
| linseed oil, white lead, turpentine and 
} mixed paints so that they were unable to 
keep the jobbers supplied. In the scram- 
ble. all odd lots of paints, colors and 
varnishes which had been on the job- 
| bers’ shelves for years were disposed of 
| @ at prices double their original cost. This 
condition continued until about Septem- 
ber 1, when the demand began to ease 
uw. Your committee feels that the ad- 
vice given in its 1918 Annual Report to 
} wholesale druggists to ‘Get into the 
Paint Game” has been proven good and 
that those members of the N. W. D. A. 
who handle paints have made a hand- 
some profit thereby. 


2—Selling Methods 


During the past year the crushers of 
linseed oil have agitated the question of 
selling linseed oil by the pound instead 
of by the gallon. The majority of vege- 
table oils are now sold on the pound 
basis and it is argued that this method 
is simpler and more accurate. A _ vote 
of those most interested was taken, the 
result of which was, 136 for the change, 
and 134 against the change. It was de- 
cided therefore, by the Linseed Crushers’ 
Industrial Council, to make no change 
for the present, but to wait until senti- 
ment in favor of the pound basis had 
increased. 


Several of the members of this com- 
mittee strongly recommend the use of 

drums as containers for turpentine. 
nelr use for this purpose has become 
quite general in some parts of the coun- 
ty and some firms also ship linseed oil 
in drums. While the chance for leak- 
f and evaporation is far less than 
fm wooden barrels, the cost of the 
pum is against them. Customers, 
nowever, are willing to pay extra for 
these drums if credited when returned 
mpty. The drums last a long time, 
Veraging from 15 to 30 trips, so that 
¥Y soon pay for themselves, and are 
mere economical in the end. 


3—Legislation 


The Kenyon bill introduced in the Sen- 
Me by Mr. Kenyon and referred to the 
eenate Committee on 



























2 Manufactures, 
8 its appearance in each new Con- 


ress, but up to the present time has 


hot ‘Advanced beyond the introductory 


It is doubtful, with the tremend- 

“mount of important work Congress 
giv do, if Serious consideration will 

a to special legislation of this 
cter during this session. 


_ Harrison bill, known as the Naval 
me 3 AS introduced in the Senate 
o 1919, by Mr. Harrison, has for 
, rene the regulation of the manu- 
rs Sale and transportation of pine 
sti eentine, rosins, pitches, ete. It 
nitte under consideration by the Com- 
€on Agriculture and Forestry. 


4—Glass Market 


T go ba 
ck to the beginning of the 
rd 7 taking in that part of 1918 
- iprmistice was signed, there 
ri 7 little demand for glass for a 
of about six months, 


cts sancellation of government con- 
certain ent about this depression to 
extent and the uncertainty of 


y -uture deterred 
n people f 
Y kind of a structuss, rom building 




























The difficulty in getting supplies and 
delivering goods was also one of the con- 
tributing factors to the small amount of 
business done in window glass. 


Prices published August 5, 1918, con- 
tinued to remain in force and even up 
to the present date are still in force, al- 
though they are the highest prices in 
many years. 

Wages of window glass workers were 
advanced 10 per cent. Manufacturers 
absorbed the increase and did not make 
any higher price based on the increase 
in wages. 

Beginning with June, business began 
to pick up and increased very materially 
so that June, July and August, up to 
the present time, there has been a very 
large demand for window glass but de- 
liveries are slow. 

In the plate glass industry, it is said 
that in 1914 the factories in the United 
States produced 70,000,000 feet of glass 
and in 1919 only 40,000,000 feet, al- 
though in a good many plants the force 
of men has been doubled. The _ ineffi- 
ciency of labor has been a great factor 
in the price of both plate and window 
glass. Production per man is less. 

If the labor situation in the United 
States is confined within reasonable lim- 
its and provided the world problems are 
settled by the ratification of the peace 
treaty, it is anticipated that the busi- 
ness of 1920 will exceed that of any year 
known and even for two or three years 
the demand for all kinds of glass will 
be unprecedented. 


5—Adiulteration 


From a scientific point of view, your 
committee has little to report. The 
higher prices of linseed oil and turpen- 
tine have given greater inducements to 
adulterators, but it is pleasing to note 
that the concerns who have for many 
years done a mail order business in these 
articles, sending out circular letters with 
flowery headlines and quoting prices a 
few cents under the market, are very 
careful now to mention in their quota- 
tions that the articles offered are “adul- 
terated and not for medicine use.” In 
fact, there seems to be very little adul- 
terated turpentine or linseed oil sold as 
“pure” at the present time—it all being 
so advertised and labeled as to indicate 
to the buyer that he is getting an adul- 
terated article at a reduced price if he 
cares to take the chance. The credit for 
this reformation is due to the activities 
of the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Postoffice Department, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who have been 
urged on and assisted in their work by 
the Committee on Adulteration of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, and also by your committee 
which has co-operated with the United 
States officials in a number of cases dur- 
ing the past few years by _ furnishing 
samples of adulterated goods and by 
collecting and sending to the authorities, 
letters making misleading quotations. 
While it is unfortunate that something 
cannot be done to completely stop the 
sale of adulterated linseed oil and tur- 
pentine, the results accomplished have 
been considerable. Constant vigilance is 
required to check this evil and your com- 
mittee urges that all members of the 
N. W. D. A. report promptly to the 
chairman of the Committee on Paints, 
Oil and Glass all cases of adulteration 
or misrepresentation which come to their 
notice. 

Respectfully submitted, 

LEVI WILCOX, 
Chairman. 


The President:—You have heard the 
report of the Committee on Paints, Oils 
and Glass. Is there any discussion on 
the report? 


Linseed Oil Measurement 


Chas, Gibson:—I would like to ask 
the committee whether it has any opin- 
ion as to whether the sale of linseed oil 
should be by the pound or gallon? 

Levi Wilcox:—I have had that mat- 
ter up with the firm of Spencer, Kellogg 
& Co. in Buffalo, the firm which brought 
the matter before the Linseed Crushers’ 
Association. The subject has been dis- 
cussed in that association for a number 
of years and twice they have tried to 
get that method put into operation. This 
year they took a vote through the mail 
—our firm had a vote, and I presume a 
number of other gentlemen in the room 
voted on the subject. I corresponded 
several times with the firm about it, and 





I got_that report, that it was nearly a 
tie. I should like to see the change 
made. 

Caswell A. Mayo:—Why should the 
change be made? 


Levi Wilcox:—When you get a bill 
for linseed _oil now, it reads at $1.62 per 
7% lbs. It does not say per gallon. 
There is nothing about gallons, it is all 
pounds, and you must stop. to figure it 
into gallons for the customer. All other 
vegetable oils are sold by the pound— 
practically all other oils. I do not see 
any reason why linseed oil should not 
be sold by that method. 


Ludwig Schiff:—In case of leakage, it 
must be reduced to gallons now. 

Mr. Wilcox:—Yes, and we might as 
well do business on the basis of pounds. 

R. H. Bradley:—We have two mills 
and both are in favor of selling by the 
pound. 


Mr. Gibson :—Is it worth while to take 
action as an association in that direc- 
tion? 

Joseph Plaut:—I move that the report 
be received and referred to the Board 
of —_— (Motion seconded and car- 
ried. 

The President:—We will now have the 
report of the Committee on Credits and 
Collections, R. R. Ellis, of Memphis, 
Tenn., chairman. Mr. Ellis presented 
the report. 




















TOPICS OF INTEREST 
AT TUESDAY’S SESSIONS 


Communication from William 
Jay Schieffelin. 

Paint and Glass Selling Methods 
and Markets Analyzed. 

Linseed Oil Measurement Ques- 
tion Debated. 

Credit, Labor and Business- 
Women Questions Reported. 

Adverse Foreign Exchange in 
Relations to Drug Market. 

Advantages-of-Buying- Through- 
Jobber Contest. 

Membership Committee’s Report. 

Year’s Progress in Trademark 
Matters Reported. 

Employers’ Liability and Com- 
pensation Discussed. 

Conditions in the Proprietary 
Field Before Convention. 

Trade Acceptance Practise Di- 
versely Viewed. 

Albert R. Brunker Urges Closer 
Co-operation in Drug Trade. 

Costs of Distribution Considered. 

Re-financing of the Association 
Found Necessary. 

Article VIII of Constitution 
Amended. 





COMPREHENSIVE RESUME OF BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS CONTAINED IN CREDIT AND 
COLLECTIONS, COMMITTEE REPORT 





General Outlook Regarded Good — Labor Situation Discussed, 


Including Recent Strike of Drug Clerks — Women 


in Business 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association :— 

It is always a perplexing problem to 
the chairman on Credits and Collections 
to know just where to start in, and 
after he gets in, where to stop. 


Referring back to reports of commit- 
tees under this title, one finds the range 
of subjects covered, blanketing the entire 
operations of business, and almost of 
human endeavor—from the sugar crop 
to discounting of the pound sterling. 
Scale of wages of employes and general 
overhead expense. Boxing, drayage, 
salesmen’s compensation, freight allow- 
ances, irregular discounts and improper 
inducements for business. Bankruptcy, 
condition of crops from small grains 
through potatoes, to cotton, etc. 


All subjects have been handled in a 
thorough, comprehensive way. It is to 
be regretted, however, that most of the 
good lies buried in these reports from 
lack of use and application, a spirit of 
lassitude and unwillingness to make a 
full effort to grasp and profit by the 
conclusions and recommendations made 
by your committees after careful analy- 
sis and study. Notwithstanding this, 
however, some of the good things we 
have done, some of the bad things we 
have discarded, and we have moved for- 
ward, but there is yet much to be 
desired. 

Having prepared this report for four 
years, your chairman thought for 1919 
he would bring in a unique report in 
that it would be a composite report of 
each division to be considered herein, 
prepared by some one member of the 
committee. 


Some of the older heads surmised that 
such was a very good plan, but that we 
would find in the last moments that the 
chairman would have to = up the re- 
port. Their prognositcations were cor- 
rect in so far as each division being a 
complete report of some one member of 
the committee, but it is not true in that 
any member failed to respond promptly 
and fully to all demands made for help- 
ful information and advice. The divi- 
sion on crops as expressed in this report 
was written completely by Mr. Massing- 
ham of Pittsburg. The report on bank- 
ruptey was prepared by _ Mr. Penick of 
the Strother Drug Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
The remainder of the report is an ex- 
pression of a composite opinion of the 
members of the committee, unless where 
otherwise specifically mentioned. 


General Business Outlook 


First, general business throughout the 
United States is good, equaling last 
year’s high level in all instances and in 
most cases exceeding 1919 volume any 
where from 15 to 37 per eent. The ex- 
pectancy of our members for a continua- 
tion of this high rate of volume extends 
beyond the coming 12 months. There 
is nothing on the horizon of business, 
discernible at this time, that is likely to 
disturb the continuation of a high rate 
of output. 

The United States business world is 
not experiencing a boom era of business; 
we have simply moved to higher levels, 
operating upon broader and more active 
lines, supplying more human units with 
their needs and luxuries, and covering a 
larger field. and more thoroughly, both 
at home and abroad. In our own coun- 
try the individual unit has a greater 





Considered 


buying power than ever before in the 
history of our country. Phenomenal 
advances in commodities of all char- 
acter, from the staple necessities to nov- 
elties and luxuries, are marked, yet the 
purchaser is extremely reckless in the 
expenditure of his money. Good judg- 
ment is not so much exercised as to 
quality notwithstanding the high prices, 
and for these reasons the spender is 
probably more to blame than the seller 
in this ever ascending spiral of advanc- 
ing prices. 


The Labor Situation 


Undoubtedly there is some profiteering 
in commercial transactions, but there is 
also much profiteering by labor, more 


especially the common laborer, and 
there is danger now of a reaction that 
might be more harmful, and great care 
and caution must be exercised by those 
in positions of leadership in the ranks 
of both employer and employe. A con- 
ciliatory attitude must be observed by 
both sides, each must show mr yg oot to 
the other by a manifestation of fairness 
and reasonable consideration of the trials 
of the other. There are times when it 
seems that the stability of the peace of 
the world is held by as thin a line as 
when the Germans were almost with 
their hands on Paris. We do not doubt 
for one moment the final triumph of 
right, and the reign of reason, but try- 
ing times may have to be experienced, 
and just how trying they will be rests 
with you and such as you, as to how 
much you are willing to give of thought 
and effort and time and money. 


The demands of common labor and 
the necessary advances resulting there- 
by in prices of commodities have wedged 
in between themselves that middle strata 
of workers—the clerical workers and 
the average salaried people, with great 
hurt to this division. Salaries have not 
been advanced in proportion to those of 
the common laborer, nor have their ad- 
vances been commensurate with the 
increased cost of living. This condition, 
of course, cannot permanently endure, 
and adjustments must be made. The 
restlessness, suspicion and self-assertive- 
ness of labor evidenced by sporadic out- 
breaks, riots and strikes is a most sig- 
nificant indication. Just at this writing 
the conflict that is attracting most at- 
tention is that of the great steel strike, 
and there is much to be studied in this 
conflict. It is a case where the employer 
has shown most unusual liberality, fre- 
quent advances of salaries, distribution 
of bonuses without coercion or request, 
welfare work, recreation and other ce- 
operative consideration for the welfare of 
their employes have been given possibly 
to a greater extent than most places, 
and now comes the employe and makes 
further demands, which practically 
means confiscation of property, usurpa- 
tion of vested rights, and strikes at the 
very foundation of the liberties of in- 
dividuals and life and property. 

At this writing every indication points 
to the failure of the strike, and under 
the circumstances that is to be hoped 
for, because’ by their failure a warning 
—a lesson—no doubt will be learned that 
will act as a deterrent to others who no 
doubt intended to follow this same course 
in case of success. The steel interests 
af+ . carefully considering all phases af 
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Display of Richardson Corporation 
at N. A. R. D. Convention 





F YOU attended the N. A. R. D. Convention at Rochester, 
Sept. 8th to 15th, you will recall with great pleasure the 
cool, delicious drinks you received at the Richardson 

booth. It will not be necessary to tell you about the superior 
quality, the wonderful fruity flavor and the unusual concen- 
tration of “Maid of Honor” products because you saw our 
entire line and were convinced, then and there, that it is 
the best. 


If you were not at the Convention, ask some druggist who 
did attend about Richardson products or investigate condi- 
tions at the most successful soda fountains you know of— 
you'll find they use “Maid of Honor” Syrups and Fruits 
exclusively. 


“Maid of Honor” products are the standard of quality, more 
economical and more satisfactory than any other line you 
can purchase. 


Buy Them for Better Soda 


Richardson Corporation 


Manufacturers of Syrups and Crushed Fruits for the Soda Fountain 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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ation have determined that they 
— inherent right to run their own 
vines. anc purpose to do so, or quit, 
maling that il is best for both sides and 


welfare of the mation requires 
that tne sincere labor leade.s feel that 
it ny of the radical advocates of the 
mghts of labor have gone too far, The 
Embership of organized labor are get- 
= out om an unknown sea and almost 


ontrol of their acknowledged 


he « 
beyond t leaders. 


and delegated 
The Failure of Bolshevism 


and fair leaders recognize 


The sane 
that anarchism, bolshevism, I. W. 
Wism, radicasism, socialism, and the 


other isms, and the fanatical element of 
jabor do mot make for the best interests 
of labor itse!f, and ure hurtful to their 


cause. They stamp these agitators as 
un-Americ7") and recognize that they 
have alread: gained too much sway, due 
largely to tie appeal to _ prejudice and 
wk of under tanding of American prin- 
ciples and fait dealings, and constitu- 
tional ~rights Undoubtedly the un- 
american, foreign element is a serious 


and the direct cause of most of 
iy disturbance of labor. We are also 
getting a stro~s reflex action as the re- 
suit of the apparent temporary success 
of the Bolsheviki The disturbed condi- 
tins are to be expected im more or less 
degree following upon such a war, and 
the consequent shifting and changing in 
an endeavor to fit back in business, and 
meet the requirements of the new day. 
A war that upset all precedents and 
changed all schedules of life and living, 
socially, morally, economicaly, financially 
and ecclesiasticall;, but the Anglo- 
gaxon works best when he is up against 
a hard proposition. It is the spirit of 
us, and gradualy now I think that we 
can see the silver lining to the cloud, 
aray of hope and light amd peace and 
understanding and prosperity. The valor 
of arms of young America, and the fruits 
of victory shall not be smatched away 
by disturbed social conditions when war 
shall have been victoriously concluded. 


Collections 


Reports from members are that col- 
lections are coming along in proportion 
to sales—that they are above normal 
aid a great deal more of the trade is 
discounting than ever before. Fewer 
days’ business are carried on the books 
than ever before. Some report an aver- 
age of 35 days; 50 days seems to be 
about the maximum, Fewer failures are 
reported and fewer bankrupts. The mer- 
cantile agencies report that the percent- 
age of failures this year have been 25 to 
33 1-3 per cent. less than the average for 
the past tem years, and fully 20 per cent. 
less than the average for the past twenty 
years. There are not aS many new 
stores being opened up, there are quite 
a few, however, changing hands at a 
god price to the seller, amd yet under 
present conditions buyers seem to be 
satisfied to pay premiums for stores, and 
make money at it. Another condition is 
that most of the new stores that are 
being opened up are bought by new pur- 
chasers Who have more money to start 
these stores with than usual, and request 
less assistance from wholesalers. The 
tendency on the part of the wholesaier 
to discourage new stores or the buying 
of old ones, unless the mew proprietors 
are well equipped financially is a healthy 
condition and should be continued, and, 
in fact, should be insisted upon. We 
urge members not to engage in the re- 
tall drug business by advancing 50 to 
15 per cent. of the capital of the retailer 
in fairness to commercial life, to the 
wholesaler himself and to his customers 
—the retailers. 


The drug fixture situation is very 
unfavorable to the opening of new drug 
stores. It requires from four to six 
Months to get fixtures, a mumber cf fac- 
tories are sold to March first and are not 
booking orders after that date, because 
thy are unable to determine so far in 


advance a price that will be fair to buyer 
and seller. 


Unionization of Drug Employees 


Drug clerk unions are increasing, and 
if they do not go too far such a condi- 
tin might be helpful. The retail drug- 
gists have failed to help themselves. 
Thy keep their ousinesses open from 
sixteen to eighteen hours a day, work 
on Sunday, and still you do find but a 
few druggists who have accumulated any 
_ At the same time the public 
t inks the druggist is a robber, and that 
e makes enormous profits, not realizing 
that anyone in commercial life could be 
? foolish as to pay $8.00 per dozen for 
Sl modity, or 66 2-3c. each, and then 
. eae through blazoned advertisements 
hs c. The retail druggist is certainly 
. need of help to put his business upon 
cere Sane schedule, but ‘nat is an- 
og subject. There has been some ef- 
= n several of the larger centers to 
onize the help of the wholesale drug- 
od This effort springs particularly 
ro professional organizers who desire 
ake per head of each membership 


brought in, and f 
° urther, to have more 
wewzations for sympathetic _ strike 


hy Up to this time we do not know 
this iS annccens they have attained and 
druggist ue to the fact that the wholesale 
to thet S have always been very close 
and libe employees and have been fair 
oa eral as to wages and as to hours 

Personal consideration. There is 


Such a complex; i 
xity 
of labor engas of kinds and character 


ed in the wholesale drug 
auiness that no one division could or- 
with much strength. Undoubt- 


edly the best 


recognize tie business minds of today 


ict that upon some equit- 
fave basis the employer must be more 
ef the eas considerate in the distribution 
he is a arnings of the institution in which 
fer one Dart. and many of us are devot- 
the probe est efforts in trying to solve 
and equit m in a way that would be fair 
desired able that would reach the end 
Rive tho It 'S well for Our members to 
t th ught as to ways and means to 
gin * ura issues in a fair Way, and be- 
o— Practice of it at once, and in 
necessity foetal any desire, or seeming 
Means to A = jmegen Sans other 
it which we in fact de- 

tre that he have—a fair deal. 


Increase in Wages 


The average increase in wages for 1919 
over 1918 in difterent sections of the 
country range from 15 to 40 per cent. 
INO serious shortagre of help is reported, 
but the quality available is not what is 
to be desired, : 


Women in Business »* 


Here again the rule varies widely in 
different sections. In some places where 
women were called in to fill the places 
made vacant by men enguged in war 
pursuits they have been r-placed by re- 
turning men, Others have retained their 
female help and having liked the experi- 
ment have increased their force of Women 
workers. In some firms we find that 46 
per cent. of all employees are women. 
Women as stock clerks and checkers have 
praven very satisfactory. They are Care- 


ful, painstaking and neat and _ steady. 
We recommend for your consideration 
the matter of employing more women 


workers, Since 1915 the increase in pay 
in house forces has been about 50 per 
cent. Packers about 49 per ent. Dray- 


men, 59.9 per cent. Undoubtedly the labor 
unrest and the continued threatening at- 
titude is the darkest cloud upon_ the 
horizon. We will have disturbances from 
time to time, but will be able to sur- 
rmount any condition, and as true. Amer- 
icans, maintain the ideals and principles 
of fairness and justice and peace and 
law and order that have always been 
maintained, 


Bankruptcy 

need of amendments to 
the present iaw, but as long as the 
country continues in its present pros- 
perous condition few bankruptcies are 
reported, and we are not suffering 


greatly by any inefficiency of the law. 
Based upon our own experience we 
strongly advise members giving closer 
attention and more personal considera- 
tion to retailers, who, through misfor- 
tune or carelessness. or dishonesty, get 
into serious financial straits. Many 
bankruptcies and failures can be fore- 
stalled if .be jobber will get in_ early 
and act as financial adviser to his cus- 
tomers and analyze his living conditions 
as well as his working conditions. 
Have him dispose of an automobile, sell 
an ice cream factory, or some other out- 
side enterprise that is sapping the life 
out of his drug business. Cut off a clerk 
or two and do more work on his own 
account, and in this way forestall trou- 
ble. You will save your account and 
create a satisfied customer, and a good 
business unit and improve the moral and 
commercial _ life. Where bankruptcy 
does occur and assets are gold, creditors 
should always be on hand and in most 
cases you will be abie to advantageously 
buy stock and resel! it upen a margin 
that will savc your tosses, and take care 
of expenses, This has universally 
Proven true to those firms thai make a 
practice of so handling failures. If you 
persist {1 these methods it becomes 
known that your customers do not fail 
often and that when they do you pro- 
tect your rights. This inspires careful 
buying, close attention to operation and 
expenses of the retailer and discourages 
those of dishonest designs from engaging 
in the drug business. 


Crop Report 
A determined effurt was made through- 
out the cotton belt for a reduced acreage 
and diversification of items, and while 
the intentions were declared to this end 


it really amounted to only about 9 per 
cent., but what the planters failed to do 
of their own accord the rains, conse- 
quent crop of boll weevil, army worm 
and storms have done for him. The 
crop is alarmingiy short. The last re- 
port of the government estimated 10,- 
658,000 bales. Washington has been 
requested to issue another report as of 
November because the weather condi- 
<ions so seriously affected the crop that 
the estimate given is manifestly out of 
line. From present indications a 10,- 
000,000 bale crop will be nearer correct. 
Prices are the highest since the Civil 
War and the top has not yet been 
reached. The recent rains have so dam- 
aged the quality that cotton that was 
out before it was affected, which is the 
long staple and pure white, is bringing 
phenomenal prices. Sixty-eight cents 
per pouni has been refused by a Delta 
Planter tor his white cotton. It is a 
strange paradox that cotton which went 
a-begging at the declaration of war, at 
the conclusion of same again becomes 
king, with the increase of power and 
influence and at a time when kings do 
mot stand very well in the world. 

While the wonderful crop predictions 
of early summer have dwindled month 
by month, the principal crops will show 


There is sore 


an increase over last year. The coun- 
try at large reports as a whole that 
agriculturally we are in a good con- 
dition. 


Average prices on the principal crops 
are higher than last year and the year 
before, but not in ees to the ad- 
vanced prices paid by consumers. 

The following estimates and prices are 
taken from the August first report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and are 
as nearly correct as it is possible to 
obtain, but must be considered as being 


averages :— 
CORN 
Bushels. 


Crop for 1919. .....-.+.:s. 2,788, 378,000 
Average crop for 5 years..... 2,749,349,000 





Tncrease 39,029,000 


The country price of corn during 1919 
is $1.91 per bushel as compared with 
9914c. average for five years, and $1.60 
per bushel for last year. In eleven great 
corn producing States, the general von- 
ditions are as follows:—Five States, 
good to very good; one State very fair; 
three States fair and two States poor. 
The crop in general is above the average. 


WHEAT 
Bushels. 
Crop for 1919... .--ceecceresese 940,381, 00 
Average crop for 5 years...... 760, 634,000 


Increase 149, 747,000 


The average country price is $2.17 per 
bushel as compared with $1.19 for the 
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five-year average, and $2.04 ias. year, 
The crop is not averaging v to De- 
cember, 1918, predictions, 
OATS 
shels. 

Crop f0F 1910. .coccvcsccsees 266,401,000 
Average crop for 5 years...... 1,331.287,000 

DOCTORSO cecccssccccce eevee 64,886,000 


The country price for 1919 is 75¢. per 


bushel as compared with 47%c. for the 
five-year average, and 73c. last year. 
This crop is coming in light to fair Tha 
forecast is about 90 per cent. oi las 
year’s prediction. 
AY 
Vous, 

CHOP FOP BOA chbs ce cveveccesess 110. 476,000 
Average crop for 5 years....., {0,912,000 

INCTEASE $..ssceeses eccces seeee 13,964,000 
The country price for 1919 is $2016 


per ton as compared with $10.83 for the 
five-year average and $15.92 «° lag* veur. 


POTATOES 





Ruoshels 

CHORD DOP BOLO sous coveeseves . 857, 120,000 

Average crop for 5 years...... $66,046,000 

Decrease ...... Cor reccescseose 3 26,00") 
Country price for 1919, 41:93 per 
bushel, as against 96¢. for the five vear 


average, and $1.42 ter bushel tast year. 
The crop is not coming up to estimate 
and will, no doubt, tall short of the De- 
cember prediction 





APPLES 
Bushels 
Crop for 1919 ssccccccccescace 155 308,000 
Average crop for 6 years..... .¥7 450,000 
Decrease ..- 42, 247,000 


Country price’ “cr 1919" ‘is $175 per 
bushel, at compared with %%c. the five 
year aver.ge and $1.2 per bushel last 
year. Thts crop is also failiny snort of 
tie Decenner -stuzates and is hardly 
coming Ub 'O »\pectations. 

PEACH’ 


Crop CO” SOD. sete ersiesercs eee 
Average crop for 5 years....... 


Bushels 
50,001,000 
48,837,000 


vi eUNiviwie wean vew SEEEROND 

Country price for 1919 is $2.11 per 
bushei as compared with the five year 
everage of $1.20 per bushel, and $1.65 


last year. 
GRAPES 

Al) indications point to a large crop 
of grapes and in view of the shortage 
of the last several years this will be 
welcomed by the trade in general. We 
nundersand, however, the prices will be 
as hig’: as last year. 


HOPS 


‘rhe estimate for the year indicates an 
increase of 13,000,000 over the December 
estimate. The California crop is esti- 
mated at 110,000 bales. 

England imports nominally about 100,- 
000 bales annually and has already pur- 
chased about 85 per cent. of our crop. 
With South America in the market for 
about 30,000 bales, it looks very much as 
though we will not have enough to go 
around, and the prices will, no doubt, be 
higher than last year, as all of the 
previous year’s crop has been sold. 


SUGAR 

As you are no doubt aware, there has 
been a serious shortage of sugar, and we 
are informed that no real relief is in 
sight. In fact, it is estimated that the 
world’s sugar shortage for 1920 will be 
about one million tons, based on the in- 
ca consumption of sugar during 


Increase 


General Summary 


Everyone as a rule is happy. Busi- 
ness is good; collections are good; fail- 
ures are few. Still there are certain 
glaring irregularities which continue to 
be present, and now is a very good time 
to correct them. The greatest thorn in 
the flesh of the druggist today continues 


to be the misuse and abuse of the cash 
discount. It is noted with regret, and it 
is a serious reflection upon the whole- 
sale druggists of the United States, that 
they cannot come to a determination of 
a fixed sales policy impartial and fair 
and stick to it. Certainly life would be 
more worth while to all of us, and _ it 
seems a very small thing to do. We 
would certainly be more respected by our 
friends, the retail druggists, and manu- 
facturers. bankers and other divisions of 
commerce, besides the self-respect and 
self-satisfaction that we would have in 
knowing that our methods and manners 
were right. 

The ideal transaction in merchandise 


is: 

“First, all goods to be labeled to show 
their true nature. Second, price to be 
fixed thereupon upon a basis of actual 
worth. When so marked and priced, the 
owner desiring to dispose of same, and 
having found a buyer therefor, imme- 
diately upon surrender of ownership, re- 
ceived thereupon the value of the same 
in the coin of the realm.” 

But since it is not timely that we 
abolish the cash discount, certainly then, 
by all means we ought to fix on all com- 
modities sold by jobbers, whether drug- 
gist sundries, lead and oil, talking ma- 
chines, flashlights, in fact. everything— 
1 per cent. for cash in ten days, thirty 
days net. Fix our trade price according 
to established schedules on the many 
commodities, but make the discount for 
eash on everything 1 per cent., ten days, 


thirty days net, and stick to it. There 
is onlv about 25 per cent. of the trade 
that discounts. Five per cent. of this 


®°5 attempts to abuse the discount priv- 
ilere by taking the discount after the 
expiration of the discount period, and at- 
tempts to try to put over 2, 3 and 5 per 
cent. cash discount. Why should we 
allow this 5 per cent. to abuse the other 
95 per cent. of the trade? The remedy 
rests entirely on the stiffness of our 
backbone. Everyone of us has just so 
many of these fellows who desire to have 
the apple and eat it too, and we are to 
blame. Our terms are not standardized, 
we do not respect them ourselves, and 
why should we expect others to do so? 
This lack of sufficient backbone is fear 
of losing a little trade, and it is con- 
temptible when we permit it to outweigh 
our love of principle and right. Right 
now among our own membership there 
is a threatened revolution in certain parts 
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of the United States because certain 
other members are allowing 2 per cent. 
for cash on sundries and 1 per cent. on 
drugs. Some of the houses want to go 
back to 6 per cent. on sundries if they 
cannot have a uniform schedule. There 
is no sane reason why money that is 


paid for sundries is worth any more than 
that paid for drugs. This is a nonsens- 


ical and unbusinesslike and unbecoming 
practice that we indulge in, and it is 
humiliating to your committee, and to 
everyone wio thinks about it, to realize 
that such a body as this, representing 
the nonorable wholesale drug interests of 
America, cannot reach some definite, fair 
understanding among themselves, and 
then have the nerve and the moral cour- 


age and sincerity of purpose to stick to 


it. If we accomplish nothing else this 
year but create a deep, determined re- 
solve that the terms of sale of all com- 
modities sold by the wholesale drug- 


gists shall be 1 per cent. for cash, thirty 
days net, then we will have accomplished 
something and your committee makes 
this as a definite recommendation that 
tre Association discuss this matter on 
t'e floor freely, and see if we cannot 
reach a determined resolve to this end. 
This is not a desire to fix prices, it is 
merely to standardize terms of sale, and 
should be done, and let’s make our stamp 
of approval of these terms so positive 
and well known that anyone who dev- 
iates from these terms will be violating 
the tenets of good business and fair 
dealings. The reasons for this should be 
made manifest to the trade and should 
be sent out broadcast with an appeal to 
the trade to support this move for stand- 
ardization and fairness to all of the trade 
by refusing to deal with these firms 
whose terms vary from the expressed 
universal terms, 


Finally: This being the fourth year 
that we have been without the broad 
statistical report, such as has been so 
well compiled by our distinguished mem- 
ber and former President, Mr. W. A. 
Hover, we recommend to the incoming 
President that Mr. Hover be made chair- 
man of the Committee on Credits and 
Collections for 1920, and that he be re- 
quested to make, in conjunction with his 
committee, a complete analytical, statis- 
tical report, along such broad and com- 
plete lines as he has given us in the past, 
and as in his judgment would be helpful 
under present conditions. We make this 
request knowing that he has at hand 
data for comparison and ample facilities 
and records with which he is very fa- 
miliar, that would make such a report 
very helpful and needed, and much to 
be desired at this time. 


This Association so thoroughly values 
these “Five year Hover reports,” and we 
have not had one since the meeting at 
Santa Barbara in 1915, it is timely and 
we consider it essential, and we hope 
that Mr. Hover can be prevailed upon to 
accept the responsibility. 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. R. ELLIS, 
Chairman. 


The President:—You have heard the 
report of the Committee on Credits and 
Collections. The matter is now open for 
discussion on the floor. I would like to 
have Mr. Plaut discuss the report. 

Joseph Plaut:—Irrespective of your 
singling me out, I do not believe I could 
help rising to say a few words with 
regard to the elaborate, comprehensive 
and able report which we have just had. 
I take it that ordinarily the report will 
go to the Board of Control, there to be 
studied, analyzed, reviewed and re- 
turned here with recommendations, and 
I think here on the floor we ought to 
voice our keen appreciation of the tre- 
mendous value of the report; we ought 
to state that we recognize the hard work, 
the able labor and the splendid conclu- 
sions arrived at. 


Report Is Commended 


There is little in the report, I think, 
which calls for expression of opinion not 
in entire accord with it; it seems, rather, 
that we unanimously applaud the princi- 
ples of the report. It would appear as 
if Mr. Ellis has left nothing unsaid. 

One point which Mr. Ellis raised at 
the conclusion of the report, is a matter 
of deep conviction with me, that is as 
to the elimination of cash discount. The 
chairman of the committee seems to be 
of the opinion that the time has come 
when we shall decide to do away with 
cash discounts. Speaking for my firm, 
I believe in cash discounts, 30 days net, 
and one per cent. 10 days, which is, in a 
sense, a premium for the man who pays 
promptly and perhaps penalizes the slow 
payer, and when an account is not paid 
within a reasonable time, perhaps in- 
terest charges should be made, and I 
think there is no reference to interest 
charges in the report. 

In past years Mr. Ellis has_ covered 
the ground so thoroughly that it almost 
seems a puzzle to imagine how he could 
add anything new, and from_ beginning 
to end the report is so broad and far- 
reaching and ‘so thoroughly able, as I 
have before said, it seems to me that 
this gathering ought not to let it go 
quietly to the Board of Control, and 
thence to be returned, before we have 
expressed our appreciation and thanks 
to Mr. Ellis for this able report. 

The President:—I ask Mr. Ferguson, 
one of our leaders in the matter of 
credits and collections in New Orleans, 
if he has anything to say, 

T. J. Ferguson:—I have nothing to 
say in addition to the report, Mr. Presi- 


dent. It covers the ground fully and 
meets with our hearty appreciation. 
Chas. S. Martin:—I move that the 


report of the Committee on Credits and 
Collections be received and referred to 
the Board of Control. (Motion sec- 
onded and carried.) 


The President :—We will now have the 


report of the Committee on Drug Mar- 
ket, Charles L. Huisking, of New York, 


chairman. Mr. Huisking presented the 


report. 
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DRUG MARKET UNSETTLED BY LABOR 
AND ADVERSE FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





Committee Reports Those as Two Leading Causes — German 
Influence on Trading Immaterial at Present 


Members of the National Whole- 
To je Dru ists’ Association :-— 
When we met in New York a year 
o there were indications that the world 
+4 was drawing to a successful end, 
vat we doubt if even the most optimistic 
sons us thought then that the end 
oud come so soon after that meeting. 
Our reference to it now is due to the 
fact that an impression prevailed among 
many that immediately the war ended 
we would see a smash in prices, but your 
committee pointed out last year that the 
possibility of # general break was really 
remote, and now that the war has been 
prought to a finish we find it interesting 
to draw some comparisons of values. 
you are perhaps all familiar with the 
chart of prices this committee prepared 
a few years ago and which we continued 
during the period of the war. This chart 
embodied slightly more than 100 articles 


and represented the most important 
items of the drug, chemical and allied 
lines. It is just a year ago that the 


armistice was signed and on checking up 
this list we find that the aggregate re- 
duction since then has amounted to 
about 10 per cent. Six months ago, or 
just six months after the armistice was 
signed, the reduction amounted to about 
20 per cent., but in the meantime half 
of this decline has been recovered,  Per- 
haps the most interesting feature of the 


jtulation is that when taking the 
prices of August 1, 1914, as a pre-war 
basis we find that by October 1, 1916, 


there has been an aggregate advance of 
122 per cent. By October 1, 1917 (one 
year later), a further advance of 45 
per cent. had taken place and another 
year later a further 7 per cent. had been 
added. This brought us up to the finish- 
ing point of the war, and, as just stated, 
within six months thereafter an aggre- 
gate reduction of 20 per cent. from the 
highest point took place, and when we 
compare today’s prices with those ruling 
on August 1, 1914, we find that the ad- 
vance has amounted to practically 200 
per cent., and present indications seem 
to point to continued high prices. 


Advance in Prices General 


On trying to determine whether a cer- 
tain few articles were responsible for 
this seemingly large aggregate, we find 
that a number of them have shown tre- 
mendous advances, but higher prices 
prevail through practically the whole 
list, and there are only two articles in 
the entire list on which prices today are 
lower than they were pre-war. One is 
Curacoa Aloes, which ruled at 11%c. on 
August 1, 1914, and today is selling at 
9%c. The other is oil of lemon, which 
at the former period was held at $1.90 
per pound, while today’s price is $1.15, 
and it is interesting to note that both 


of these articles are of foreign pro- 
duction. 
The drug business in general shows 


evidences of having had its full share of 
prosperity during the year since our last 
meeting, and indications seem to point 
to continued good business for at least 
some time to come, as stocks all over 
the world are short and until the present 
attitude of labor to force its tendency to 
shorter hours and decreased production 
is modified (and this condition has ex- 
tended to some extent to the chemical 
line), there can be but one result, higher 
prices! 


Causes of Unsettled Market Condition 


Unsettled labor conditions and _ the 
adverse rates of exchange as they apply 
to exports are the two disquieting 
features existing in our line today. As 
to the former, the same condition seems 
to exist in all countries of the world, 
and until we get production on a larger 
scale there can be no relief, and as for 
the latter we can already see a disposi- 
tion on the part of buyers in markets 
abroad that are especially affected by the 
high rate of the dollar to not buy any 
more than is actually needed for imme- 
diate consumption, and in this respect 
we may expect serious competition from 
Germany in foreign fields now that the 
peace treaty has been ratified by Eng- 
land, France and Italy, and since free 
trading is again permitted, as with her 
mark worth practically 25 per cent. of 


normal these countries will find it much 
more advantageous to buy on that basis 
than to pay the high rate prevailing at 
present on our currency. 

It is evident, therefore, that something 
will have to be done to stabilize ex- 
change, otherwise our exports will suffer 
a severe setback. 


Position of American Chemical Man- 
ufacturers 


_ Taking up the various branches of our 
industry, we may report that on chem- 
icals our manufacturers have fully main- 
tained the position they have gained dur- 
ing the past five years, and we can see 
no reason why we should not continue 
as formidable competitors for the world’s 
business. As time goes on competition 
on the part of foreign manufacturers 
will necessarily become more severe, but 
it will take a considerable period before 
they are able to get on their feet, and 
as the cost of manufacture has _ risen 
all over the world and the period of 
reconstruction must necessarily last a 
long time, we are sure that we have 
more than a fair chance to maintain our 
position in foreign fields. 

the Market 


German Influence on 


Immaterial 


We may soon begin to see 
man chemicals come in here. In _ fact, 
it is reported that some shipments are 
already on the way, but the present con- 
dition of the market will permit of their 
arrival without any serious effect there- 
on. It is not likely that such ship- 
ments will be of very great volume, and 
for a while they will probably represent 
goods previously manufactured and now 
lying in Germany and other’ foreign 
markets, and it is almost certain to be 
a long period before German manufac- 
turers are able to bring their production 
up to any great extent. 


Crude Drug Conditions 


As for the crude drug section, we find 
that some of them are coming in more 
freely from abroad, but there is a nota- 
ble absence of offers of large quantities, 


some Ger- 


indicating that the gathering of them 
has been neglected to a very large ex- 
tent, and the probabilities are that this 


class of goods will remain in scant sup- 
ply for at least several years. 


Essential Oils 


In the essential oil market, consider- 
able activity has been displayed for some 
months past and prices are steadily ad- 
vancing, and as the industries into which 
these very largely enter begin to increase 
their production, we will probably see 
still higher prices in force as there is a 
marked scarcity throughout a large por- 
tion of the list of articles. 

We are convinced that the best sug- 
gestion that this committee can offer to 
you is to follow a policy of conservation 
in your purchases, and there is greater 
need than ever for a close study of mar- 
ket conditions. The developments of the 
next few years are bound to be very 
interesting and in our opinion the most 
serious factor that business in general 
will have to contend with is that of 
labor, and what with strikes, ete., that 
we have had to contend with up to this 
time, business has been anything but a 
pleasure, and we are sure that we voice 
the senntiment of the entire wholesale 
drug trade when we say that we _ shall 
breathe a sigh of relief when conditions 
begin to approach something more like 
normal. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHAS. L. HUISKING, 
Chairman. 

The President:—What action will you 
take on the report of the Committee on 
Drug Market? 


Ludwig Schiff:—I move that the re- 


port be received and referred to the 
Board of Control. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 


The President :—We will now have the 
report of the Special Committee on Prize 


Contest on Advantages of Buying 
Through the Jobber, G. Barret Moxley, 
of Indianapolis, chairman. Mr. Moxley 


presented the report. 


PRIZE PAPER CONTEST COMMITTEE 
PUBLISHED BOOKLET OF ARTICLES 





Confined Work Last Year to Distribution of 9,000 Copies of Papers 


Submitted in Salesmen’s Contest 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association : 


Your committee have confined their ac- 
tivity throughout this year to the publica- 
tion of a booklet containing the prize 
papers in the Salesmen’s Contest of 1918 
on “The Economic Value of the Whole- 
Sale Druggists and Reasons Why He is 
Essential.” 

After editing by the judges, 9,000 of 
these booklets were printed and distribu 
ted as follows: 1,800 were mailed direct 
to the salesmen of Member Houses, whose 
names were on file, and then the list of 
such salesmen was destroyed by your 
chairman ; 5.600 were forwarded to the 
active members of our association for dis- 
tribution to their trade; 1,000 were sent 
=e manufacturers for the use of their 
— force and department heads; 600 
Opies Were sent out on individual re- 
ee. _ Total: 9,000 coples, completely 
a es the first edition, since when 
comet ber of individual inquiries have 
Semana’ one it is possible that if this 
oven increases a second dition of a 
daces Ousand copies will have to be pro- 
mailin The total expense of printing, 

, ing, etc., was $431.31. 
given sadition, considerable publicity was 

to the prize papers through the pub- 


lication during the year of one or more, 
by a number of the leading trade journals, 
many of them writing in for this privi- 
lege. The New York Commercial also 
printed both the first and the second 
prize essays. Thus through this combina- 
tion of publication, the widest publicity 
was given this prize contest and its re- 
sults. 

A pleasing feature of the contest was 
the unusual interest indicated by the 
manufacturers, who in an unanticipated 
number addressed the secretary for copies 


of the booklet for distribution to their 
salesmen and department heads. 

Further interest and approval was 
shown by the Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 


ciation, who inquired in detail as to the 
methods of arousing interest, the rules of 
the contest, ete., ete., and expressed their 
intention of conducting a similar contest. 

There were hundreds of splendid papers 
submitted, all of them thoroughly read 
able and presenting a convincing por 
trayal of the necessity of the wholesaler, 
and we believe that material benefit not 
only came to the several hundred sales- 
men who studied the subject and sub- 
mitted papers, but all of our salesmen 
have been helped somewhat by the pos- 
session and reading of the prize papers, 
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which educational 
not soon wear off. 


effect, we hope, will 
We are sure that the 


knowledge and experience gained from 
writing the papers was worth more to 
the salesmen than any cash prize, and 


that those men who gave thought to the 
subject gained renewed faith in their 
business and will not fail in a _ logical 
defense of their calling whenever the 
economic value of the service they render 
is questioned. 

Distribution 


is second only to 
tion in its 


importance to 


produc- 
industry—as 





essential as wheels to a locomotive. This 
we all know—and further that the 
wholesale druggist renders the = only 
possible complete distribution of drug 


merchandise, living wholly out of the 
economics effected for others. So secure 
are we in our assurance of our necessity 
that we make no response to the “Elim- 
inate the Middle man” progaganda of the 
unthinking theorist and would-be econo- 
mist, but unfortunately our’ ignoring 
these fallacious arguments is sometimes 
taken as an admission of the claims 
presented by them, and it is with this 
condition in mind that your committee 
would propose a further discussion of the 


subject. One line of truth should offset 
many pages of sophism presented by 
these false prophets, and great help 


might be rendered our salesmen and our 
customers through the cumulative effect 
of persistent, consistent presentation of 
the true economics ef distribution. 
Holding this view, your committee ad- 
dressed letters to a number of the lead- 
ing trade journals, soliciting their in- 
terest in a prize essay contest, to be 
open to anyone, students of economics, 


ete., throughout the coming year. Fa- 
vorable and encouraging replies were 
received from practically all and we 


would recommend that a contest be con- 
ducted throughout the coming months 
ulong the following lines :— 


$350 in Prizes 


The National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association offer $350 in cash prizes 
for the best article on “Why the Whole- 
saler.” 

Contest open to anyone. 

Read the following conditions 
ing the contest carefully :- 

Subject :—‘‘Why the Wholesaler.” 

Authors should bear in mind the eco- 
nomic advantages of buying through 
wholesale druggists and elaborate’ on 
the advantages not only to the retailer, 
but to the consumer as well. 

Manuscript must not exceed = 2,500 
words. 

Contest opens December 1, 1919. 

Contest closes October 1, 1920. 

No papers will be accepted by 
drug journals in competition for 
after October 1, 1920. 

Papers are eligible for prizes only after 
they have been published in one of the 
drug journals. The drug journals will 
submit papers presented to the secretary 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation, 99 Nassau street, New York, 
N. Y. Awards will be made January 1, 
1921. All articles must be submitted be- 
fore this date to any one of the following 
magazines: 

The Druggists’ Circular, Inec., 100 Will- 
iam street, New York, N. Y.; the National 
Druggist, 914 Century Building, St. Louis, 
Mo.; the Northwestern Druggist, Central 
Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn.; Pacific 
Drug Review, 510 Stock Exchange, Port- 
land, Ore.; the Practical Druggist, 93 
Nassau street, New York, N. Y.; the Re- 
tail Druggist, 58 West La Fayette, De- 
troit, Mich.; the Southern Pharmaceutical 
Journal, 1314 Young street, Dallas, Tex. ; 
the Western Druggist, 536 South Clark 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


govern- 


any 
prizes 





Prizes. 


The drug journal that publishes the 
paper that, in the opinion of the judges, 
merits first consideration, will receive a 
prize of $100; the author will likew'se be 
awarded a prize of $100. 

The drug journal that publishes the 
paper that, in the opinion of the judges, 
merits second consideration, will receive 
a prize of $50; the author wil llikewise be 
awarded a prize of $50. 

The drug journal that publishes the 
paper, that in the opinion of the judges 
merits third consideration, will receive a 
prize of $25.00; the author will like- 
wise be awarded a prize of $25.00. 

Write on one side of the paper only 
in ink or with the typewriter. 

Consideration will be shown the au- 
thors who include all of the factors that 
have bearing on the economic status of 
the wholesale druggist. 

The judges will base their decision on 
range, style, interest, points and general 
strength of the papers. 


While literary merit is of secondary im- 
portance, authors should make every en- 
deavor to assist the judges in their de- 
cisions by using as much care as possible 
in the preparation of all papers. Excel- 
lence of ideas, force and character of the 
arguments presented will be primary con- 
siderations in judging the papers. 

No manuscripts will be returned, all 
rights to all papers in this contest to be 
vested in the National Wholesale Drueg- 
gists’ Association. 

Authors should state plainly on the 
manuscript, sent to any one of the drug 
journals herein mentioned: 

“This paper submitted to the N. W. 
D. A. contest on ‘Why the Wholesaler.’ ”’ 

Credit otherwise may be lost to the 
contestant. 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation reserves the right to make use 
of all papers, wholly or in part, and to 


edit them as may seem necessary for 
publication. 

If, in the opinion of the judges, two 
contestants receive the same score, they 


shall be entitled to the same prize. 

W. A. MeDermid, chairman of the 
Committee on Judges, Newark, N. J.; the 
Mennen Co., and president of the associa- 
tion of National Advertisers; M. FE. Sher- 


man, Des Moines Drug Co., Des Moines, 
Towa; George <A. Anderson, Charles 
Pfizer & Co., New York, judges. 
Respectfully submitted, 
G. BARRETT MOXLEY, 
Chairman. 
ROBERT R. ELLIS, 
LEE M. HUTCHINS, 
SAUNDERS NORVELL, 
LUDWIG SCHIFF, 


25 


_ The President :—Gentlemen, what ac- 
tion. will you take on this report? 
R. R. Ellis:—-Il might suggest to the 


committee the advisability of getting the 
report ready in time to have it presented 
at the next meeting of the N. W. D. A. 
It seems to me there is time in which to 
do that, and [I make that suggestion. If 
we string the matter out over two years 


before this body gets another report on 
the subject, L think we will lose some- 
thing of the interest which, we have in 
the work which Mr. Moxley and_ his 
committee has done, which has been 
very effective, and these articles which 


have been produced in the drug journals 
all over the country as well as the trade 
journals of other divisions of industry 
besides the drug business have been very 
useful, and I think his suggestion for 
the continuation of this work is splendid 
and helpful, but I believe we should have 
a report presented at our next meeting if 
he can consistently do so in working out 
his plans. 

I move therefore 
received and referred to the 
Control and ‘that it) be 
the contest be arranged so that the re- 
port of the result can be presented at 
our 1920 meeting. (Motion seconded and 
carried, ) 


Committee on Membership Report 


that the report be 
Board of 


Suggested that 


The Vresident:—The next report is 
that of the Committee on Membership, 
John W. Smart, of Detroit, chairman. 


\ssistant 
the report 


NEW MEMBERS 


Nineteen Active and 69 Asso- 
ciate Members Admitted to 
Privileges of Organization 


Nineteen active 


Secretary Waterbury presented 


members and 69 as- 
sociate members were proposed by the 
Committee on Membership. The names, 
which follow, were acted upon and unan- 
imously elected :— 


Active. 


Askew-Coulter-Owen Drug Co., Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. 

Barrera & Co., S. en. C., Havana, Cuba, 

Redsole-Colvin Drug Co., Mobile, Ala, 

Blanco & Co., J. M., San Juan, P. R. 

Coleman, Meadows, Pate Drug Co., 
Macon, Ga. 


Delta Drug & Chemical Co., Clarks- 
dale, Miss. 
Droguerias De Santa Domingo, s.a., 


Santa Domingo City, Dominican Republic. 
Fonte & Co., J. J.. Bayamon, P. R. 
Hunter-McGee Drug Co., Jackson, Miss. 
King Wholesale Drug Co., Helena, Ark. 
Kolb Bros. Drug Co., Paducah, Ky. 
Maxwell-Clark Drug Co., Ft. Worth, 


ex. 
Morris & Dickson Co., Shreveport, La. 
Nash Bros. Drug Co., Jonesboro, Ark. 
Porter-Crew Wholesale Drug Co., Mus- 
kogee, Okla. 


_ Pueblo Wholesale Drug Co., Pueblo, 
|, Hose-Sartorius Drug Co., Vicksburg, 
Wallace & Co., S. B., Marlinton, W. Va. 
Associate. 

Alladin Products Co., 312 No. May 


street, Chicago, Il. 

American Distilling Co., 1006 So. State 
street, Chicago, Il. 

Ames-Bonner Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Armand Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Barada, A. A., & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Beaver Refining Co., Union Arcade, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

sell & Co., Orangeburg, N. Y. 

Botanic Drug Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Cambridge Glass Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Carter Ink Co., Boston, Mass. 

Century National Chemical Co., 40 West 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Central Specialty Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Cleveland-Cliffe Iron Co., Rockefeller 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Corega Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dae Health Laboratories, Inc., 103 Con- 
gress street, KE. Detroit, Mich 

De Voe & Raynolds, New York, N. Y. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey 
City. is. a. 

Dry Milk Co., 13 Park Row, New York. 

Elkhart Stationery Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Fleming Brothers, Chicago, Ill. 

Foley & Co., 2835 Sheffield avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

Hill Co., W. H., Detroit, Mich. 

Gem Cutlery Co., 210 Eleventh avenue, 
New York. 

Hoosier Remedy Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hughel Co., C., Newport, R. I 


Ingram Co., Frederick F., Detroit, 
Mich. 

International Druggists & Chemists’ 
Laboratories, New York. 

Johnson, Carvell & Murphy, 812 E. 


Third street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Kalak Water Co., 23 City Hall place, 
New York. 

Kiefer Machine Co., The Karl, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 
Kline, Dr. R. H., Co., Red Bank, N. J. 
Lash’s Bitters Co., 243 West Seven- 
teenth street, New York. 
Lawrence & Co., E., 4300 Prairies ave- 
nue, Chicago, Tl. 
Lewis Medicine Co., A. H., St. Louis, Mo. 
Lithowhite Silex Co., Still River, Conn. 
Marey Co., Boston, Mass. 
Marvel Products Co., 305 Penn. avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Men-Tho-Eze, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Milk’s Emulsion Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Mo 

Morgan's Sons Co., Enoch, 439 West 
street, New York. 


Mu-col Co., Ine., 457-459 Washington 
street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

National Sponge & 
158 William street, 

Nestle’s Food 
New York. 


Chamois Co., Ine, 
New York. 


Co., 130 William street, 
North American Dye Corp., Mt. 
non, N. Y¥ 


Oil Seeds Co., 35 So. William street, 
New York. 

Partola Distributing Co., 26 West Sev- 
enteenth street. New York. 

Pepsodent Co., 1104 So, Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago, TIl. 

Perrigo Co, L., Allegan, Mich. 


Ver- 


om A 
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Fritzsche Brothers, _ - Inc. . New York 












Agencies: 
Boston Montreal 
Chicago 
Kansas City 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


Aromatic Chemicals 

True Fruit Flavors 
Fritzbro-Aromes 

True Fruit Aroma Fssences 


New Orleans 





San Francisco 


Ethereal Fruit Oils 
Amyl and Ethyl! Ethers 







Fritzsche Brothers, - Inc. - New York 





ALWAYS IN DEMAND 


“Horlicks” 


The Original Malted Milk 


insures the best sales value 







because 


of its quality and exclusive merits 







The trade is familiar with the “Horlick Standard” 


Your customers want Horlick’s when they ask for Malted Milk 
Time has proven this. 








pilgrim Mig. CO» 112 E. Nineteenth 
eet, New York. 
Ooiough Comical Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
ompeian \ite. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
avers Paper Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Quaker Herb Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Secee Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Richter & Co. F. Ad., 326-330 Broad- 
fork. 
Piety Ret dy Co., Canton, Ohio. 
gentanel !temedies Co., Cincinnati, 


ongmnclair M Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Stoddard & Co, G. S., 88 Reade street, 
> York 

New oho-Nat thol Co., 14 Bedford street, 

Mas: 

Bostabeamn (nemical Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Thompson Co, F. A., Detroit, Mich. 
The Tracy 0. New London, Conn. 
qyrrell’s fi ‘gienie Institute, 134 West 


,Afth street, New York. 
Sint Sales & Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y. 
Waterbury Chemical Co., Des Moines, 
lowratkins Co., R._ I, 1276, West Third 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
~ Webster Co., The Wm. Ms, 


Tenn. 


Memphis. 
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White-Stokes Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


The President:—This is certainly a 
very fine report which the Committee 
on Membership has presented. Under 
the rules this report must lie over with- 


3615 Jasner place, 


out action for a period of 24 hours. The 
list will be posted at the door of the 
meeting room and definite action will be 
take on the report tomorrow. 
Committee Is Complimented 
L. H. Bradley:—I think the Commit- 
tee on Membership should be compli- 


mented for the splendid work done, and 
I think it would be proper to show it by 


a rising vote of thanks. The members 
then rose as a mark of appreciation of 
the work, 

The President:—The next business is 
a report of the Committee on Trade- 
marks, E. K. Hyde. of Buffalo, chair- 
man. As is customary, this report will 
be read by title only, and will be re- 
ferred to the Board of Control. The re- 
port of the Committee on Trademarks 


is as follows :— 


TRADE-MARK DECISIONS, ACTIVITIES AND 


LEGISLATION 


IN U. S. AND ABROAD 


Recommendations and Recapitulation of Year's Progress Are 


Offered by Committee on Trade-Marks 


ant historic events of the past 
By termination of the war and the 
framing if the Peace Treaty have natur- 
ally had their effect upon the status of 
trade-marks and industrial property 
generally throughout the world. 


Effect of the Treaty 


of the treaty with Ger- 
to industrial property tend 
for many purposes, the 
war in adjusting the obli- 

i f individuals to the various gov- 
aut. In general, rights in such 
property are to be re-established or Tre- 
stored in the territories of the contract- 
ing parties as of the date of coming into 
effect of the treaty for the benefit of 
the person or the legal representatives 
of the persons who were entitled thereto 
when the war commenced. Likewise, 
from the coming into force of the Treaty, 
rights which, except for the war, would 
have been acquired aS a result of appli- 
cations made are to be recognized and 
established in favor of the persons en- 
titled to them. 

These broad provisions are, however, 
qualified in certain particulars. Thus 
all the acts done under special war meas- 
ures by the legislative, executive or ad- 
ministrative authorities of any of the 
Allied or Associated Powers, to the preju- 
dice of the rights of German Citizens In 
industrial property, remain in full force 
and effect. Nor may Germany or her 
citizens make any claim or bring any 
action for the use, during the war, by 
any government or by anyone acting 
on its behalf or with its consent, ot 
rights in industrial property, nor for the 
sale or use of goods produced by the 
exercise of such rights. ‘The Allied and 
Associated Powers also reserve the right 
to treat as void any transfer or other 
deal affecting rights in industrial prop- 
erty made after August l, 1914, when 
such transaction would defeat the pur- 
poses of the provisions mentioned. 


Stipulations Made to Preserve Rights 


The general purpose of the treaty 15 
further carried out by the stipulation 
that citizens of the various states shall 
have one year after the ratification of 
the treaty in which to fulfill any for- 
mality, pay any fee or satisfy any re- 
quirement prescribed by the laws or 
regulations of the respective states, for 
the purpose of obtaining or preserving 
rights in industrial property acquired 
before August 1, 1914, or which, except 
for the war, might have been acquired 
after that date, as a result of any ap- 
plication made before the war or dur- 
ing its continuance. ‘These advantages 
are to be secured without the payment 
of extension fees, or the incurring of 
other penalties. 


Important Exclusion Period 


Of special importance to Americans is 
the provision that the period from Au- 
gust 1, 1914, until the coming into force 
of the treaty, shall be excluded in con- 
sidering the time within which a trade- 
mark should be used, and that no regis- 
tered trade-mark in force on August l, 
1914, shall be subject to revocation or 
cancellation by reason only of the fail- 
ure to use it for two years subsequent 
to the coming into force of the treaty. 


_ It is also provided that rights of prior- 
ity fixed by the International Convention 
for the Protection of Industrial Property, 
Signed’ at Paris in 1883 and revised at 
Washington in 1911, or by any other con- 
vention or statute which rights of prior- 
ity had not expired on August 1, 1914, 
and those rights of priority which would 
have arisen but for the war, shall be 
extended, by each of the contracting 
parties, in favor of all the citizens of 
the other contracting parties, for a period 
of six months after the coming into 
force of the treaty. 


Trade-Marks in the New Countries 


wate, changes in national organization 
sulted it by the war have naturally re- 
saan in the establishment of new trade- 
Slovakie eats: Poland and  Czecho- 
a la especially have already taken 

PS to place the protection of marks 
upon a secure basis. 


The Pan-American Convention 
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year ago, and is now quite well known 
to business men. It was signed at Buenos 
Aires, August 20, 1910, by representatives 
of the United States and the Latin- 
American countries. It provides for an 
international trade-mark registration, to 
be effected through two international bu- 


reaus, to be established one at Havana, 
Cuba, and the other at Rio Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

The bureau at Havana is created to 


register trade-marks from the group of 
republics north of and including Panama, 
while that at Rio Janeiro is intended to 
serve those south of Panama. The gov- 
ernments of Cuba and Brazil were di- 
reaus upon the ratification of the con- 
reaus upon the ratification of the con- 
vention by at least two-thirds of the 
nations belonging to each group. The 
principal object of the convention was 
to enable the owners of a mark, by means 
of a single registration obtained in his 
own country, to secure practical protec- 
tion throughout the hemisphere, by the 
mere payment of an additional fee. In 
this way, it was believed, much of the 
trade-mark piracy prevailing during the 
last few years could be prevented. 


May Be of Advantage to U. S. 
Trade-Marks 


If the project of the convention should 
work out as intended, it is expected to 
be of great advantage to owners of 
trade-marks in the United States, who 
have suffered largely in these countries 
from the piracy of their marks. This 
piracy has been aided by the fact that 
many of the nations of Latin-America 
hold a theory of trade-mark property 
quite the opposite of that obtaining in 
this country, actual use forming the basis 
of ownership here, while registration is 
there the only source of title. 

As we stated in our report of last year. 
ratification by the requisite two-thirds 
of the nations of the northern group was 
obtained by the approval of Costa Rica, 


in August, 1916. All the members of 
this group except Mexico and Salvador 
have now ratified. In the southern 


group only Brazil, Bolivia, Ecuador, Par- 
aguay and Uruguay have acted, and there 
appears to be little present likelihood 
that the convention will become effec- 
tive for South America. 


Cuban Congress Supports Project 


Following the acceptance of the con- 
vention by the northern group, the Cu- 
ban Government took energetic meas- 
ures toward putting the bureau at Ha- 
vana upon a working basis. Dr. Mario 
Diaz, Irizar, a well-known Cuban trade- 
mark expert, was appointed director and 
sent to Washington to consult with of- 
ficials of the United States. The Cuban 
Congress also voted the sum of $10,000 
to cover the initial expenses of organiza- 
tion, appropriated $25,000 toward the 
construction of a building to be occu- 
pied by the bureau, and donated a valu- 
able site for the building, opposite the 
Presidential palace in Havana. 


Delay in Action Explained 


Since the beginning of the present year 
applications for trade-mark registration 


have been forwarded by the United 
States patent office to the Havana_bu- 
reau. Unfortunately, however, these 


marks cannot yet receive actual protec- 
tion for two important reasons:— First, 
the proposed regulations for the opera- 
tion of the bureau, which were published 
in February last, and which, under the 
terms of the convention, must be assent- 
ed to by all of the signatory states, have, 
so far as we are informed, been approved 
only by this-country and Cuba; secondly, 
the Congress of the United States has 
not yet passed the necessary legislation 
to give effect to the convention, so far as 
this country is concerned. 

The convention itself was ratified by 
the United States Senate on February 8, 
1911, and approved by the President on 
March 21 of the same year. It received 
formal recognition by the proclamation 
of the President on September 16, 1916, 
after its ratification by Costa Rica. But 
it was not until July 1, 1918, that the 
bills providing for the necessary amend- 
ments of the trade-mark law to make 
the convention effective here were intro- 
duced into Congress. On that date such 
bills were presented to both houses. Upon 
hearing before the Senate Committee on 
Commerce it was objected that the bill 
did not conform to the provisions of the 
convention, and it was accordingly re- 
drafted. The revised bill was passed by 
the Senate September 11, 1918, and fa- 
vorably reported by the House Commit- 


‘it ever since its creation. 
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tee on Patents on February 11, 1919, but 
the House failed to approve it before the 
adjournment of the Sixty-fifth Congress 
on March 4, 1919. 

After the Sixty-sixth Congress had con- 
vened Mr. Sims of Tennessee introduced 
into the House (May 19, 1919,) a new 
bill, the provisions of which were for 
some reason made precisely similar to 
those of the measure originally proposed, 
to which the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce had objected. On May 23 Senator 
Fletcher of Florida introduced another 
bill designed to give effect to the provi- 
sions of the convention, and on Septem- 
ber 4 Mr. Nolan of California introduced 
a similar measure into the House. They 
still await the action of Congress. 


The Question of a National Trade- 
Mark 


Our report of last year referred to the 
project for the adoption of a national 
trade-mark to identify goods of Ameri- 
can manufacture. The bill then men- 
tioned as being before the House of Rep- 
resentatives at that time failed of pas- 


sage in the Sixty-fifth Congress, but a 
bill drawn in similar terms was _ intro- 
duced after the opening of the present 


special session. 


Opposition to the project reported last 
year continues. The Merchants’ Associa. 
tion of New York is now, as then, one 
of its most active opponents. This op- 
position, it is to be observed, is directed 
against the adoption and registration, at 
home and abroad, of a national trade- 
mark in the strict sense and not against 
the use of a general legend, like ‘Made 
in U. S. A.” In fact, the employment of 
such a legend to indicate the origin of 
the merchandise on which it might ap- 
pear seems to meet almost universal ap- 
proval, and a large number of merchants 
and manufacturers are actually making 
use of it to identify their goods. 


Reasons for Opposition 


Against the adoption of a_ national 
trade-mark in the strict sense, the argu- 
ment which your committee outlined last 
year, is still urged. It is that such a 
mark would probably become, at the 
hands of the representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
a means of attempting to establish the 
quality of American goods abroad and 
by the imposition of regulations and 
terms of sale on exporters, and the dan- 
gers involved in such a course are point- 
ed out. If cases of alleged violation of 
terms or regulations should be brought 
before a government department, the 
domestic manufacturer would feel con- 
strained to yield through fear of losing 
his license, while foreign buyers would 
be under no such pressure. Moreover, 
decisions against exporters would be given 
wide publicity and would tend to injure 
the reputation of United States trade 
abroad, That serious legal difficulties 
would be encountered in attempting to 
register the mark in foreign countries is 
also urged, since many countries have no 
laws permitting the registration of a 
mark of this character. The principal 
argument advanced, however. against the 
adoption of a national trade-mark has 
been, as we indicated in our report of 
last year, that its use would gradually 
undermine the value of established pri- 
vate marks. 


Too Great Power Vested in One In- 
dividual 


We are disposed to believe that many 
of the dangers referred to by the objec- 
tions above stated have been exaggerated. 
As your committee pointed out last year, 
the greatest objection to the bill in its 
present form is that it places too great 
arbitrary power in the hands of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, who, under the 
terms of the measure, is empowered to 
issue licenses for the use of the mark, to 
institute proceedings with reference to 
it before administrative and judicial au- 
thorities in the United States and foreign 
countries, and to suspend licenses tem- 
porarily or revoke them permanently for 
violations of the provisions of the act or 
the rules and regulations which he may 
have made thereunder. 


Your committee is of opinion, as it was 
last year, that to put this power in the 
hands of the Secretary of Commerce 
would place the export trade of the coun- 
try largely under his control, would give 
him the right to determine whose goods 
made in the United States might bear 
the mark and whose might not, and 
would leave to him to fix the reasons by 
which he should be governed in making 
the designation. The dangers inherent 
in such a situation are obvious. 


“Made in U. S. A.” Is Needed 
Designation 


Your committee believes, however, that 
the common adoption by American manu- 
facturers of the approved designation 
“Made in U. S. A.” is highly desirable, 
because likely to increase the sales and 
preserve the good will of American trade 
abroad. For the use of such a legend 
no legislation is required, although the 
enactment of certain penal provisions 
against the application of the mark to 
goods not of American manufacture is 
desirable in order to protect American 
trade against the improper use of the in- 
scription. 


Price Maintenance 


The ‘subject of price maintenance has 
received considerable attention during 
this year. While the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has continued to issue complaints 
against business houses, charging unfair 
methods of competition in the fixing of 
resale prices and the refusal to sell to 
purchasers who fail to maintain those 
prices, the commission has at the same 
time suggested legislation designed to 
clarify the situation with reference to 
price fixing. 

The question whether or not a manu- 
facturer of standard articles should be 
permitted to fix the price at which the 
purchaser can resell them, has, the com- 
mission says, been continuously before 
It has been 
the subject of study, investigation and 
hearings, and has constantly recurred in 
complaints filed with the commission by 
business concerns. Maintaining that the 
Supreme Court has declared the main- 
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tenance of a resale price by the producer 
to be a restraint of trade and unlawful, 
the commission has attempted to enforce 
the law as it understood the law, even 
though it may have appeared to operate 
inequitably in some cases. In its enforce- 
ment of this rule, however, the commis- 
sion states that it has not been unmind- 
ful of the other side of the question— 
that the cutting of a recognized resale 
price on_ well-established and identified 
articles has been at times indulged in 
for unfair trade purposes. Thus both 
price maintenance and price cutting un- 
der certain conditions are found to be 
unfair, and business men are perplexed. 
It is to terminate this perplexity that the 
commission has urged Congress to act. — 


Kelley Bill Tacks On Point 


,_ On May 21 Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania 
introduced into the House of Represen- 
tatives a bill embodying suggestions of 
the Federal Trade Comtnission. This 
measure permits the vendor of goods, 
intended to be transported in interstate 
or. foregn comcerce, to prescribe the 
uniform prices and manners of settle- 
ment at which the different qualities and 
quantities of each article may he resold 
Certain conditions. however, attach to 
this permission. First, the vendor must 
not have any monopoly or control of the 
market in those or similar goods, nor 
shall he agree with any competitor as to 
the price at which the same or similar 
foods shall be sold, either to dealers or 
to the public. In the second place, the 
vendor must file with the Federal Trade 
Commission a statement setting forth the 
trade-mark or special brand which he 
owns or claims in respect of the articles 
covered by the sale, and also, from time 
to time, as the same may be adopted or 
modified, a schedule setting forth the 
uniform price of sale to dealers at 


‘ s a - 

abies wiciaale and retail, and to ‘the 
ic 1ese prices mus iform 

— - Dp ist be unifo 


‘ dealers in like circumstances i 

fering only as to the grade, quality . 
quantity of such articles sold, the point 
of delivery, and the manner of “settle- 
— all of which must be set forth in 
the schedule. Discrimination by the 
allowance of discounts, rehates and com- 
caten is forbidden. It has heen advo- 
=_— by the commission that legislation 
oe which would give to them 
— —— to pass upon the fairness of 
Manufacturer’ been prices fixed by the 

s . but no s risic 
contained in the pending bil nm - 


Federal Courts Decisions Upon Price 


Maintenance 


During the year the Federal 1 

have rendered two important dectuhenn 
upon this subject of price maintenance 
: The first of these decisions was handed 
So on June 2 in the case of the United 
States of America vs. Colgate & Co In 
this case the government had brought 
an indictment against the Colgate con- 
cern, charging it with unlawfully creat- 
ing and engaging in a combination with 
he wholesale and retail dealers 
Products to procure adherence on the 
—s of such dealers to resale prices fixed 
by the concern, and to prevent the deal- 
= from selling at lower prices, thus 
fuppressing competition, and thereby en- 
nancing prices to the consuming public 
in violation of the Sherman act. 


Indictments Found Defective in Court 


The District Court found this indict- 
ment to be defective in that it an an 
show that Colgate & Co. acted in concert 
with other manufacturers of soap, that 
the prices sought to be maintained were 
unfair or that any request was made or 
assurance given that customers of Col- 
gate & Co. would require similar assur- 
ance from those to whom they sold The 
District Court dismissed the indictment 
discussing at the same time the general 
question raised as to whether a manu- 
facturer of products shipped in inter-state 
trade is subject to criminal prosecution 
under the Sherman act, because he 
agrees with his customers upon prices 
at which such products are to be resold 
= = . sell to those who will 

s s i 
Sones — ate as to prices. The 

“This presents for 
Court how far one may control and dispose 
of his" own property: that is to say whether 
there is any limitation thereon, if he proceeds 
in respect thereto in a lawful and bona fide 
manner. That he may not do so fraudulently 
collusively and in unlawful combination with 
others, may be conceded. But it by no means 


determination by the 


follows that, being a manufacturer of a 
given article, he may not, without incurring 
any criminal liability, refuse to sell the same 
at any price, or to sell it at a named sum 
to a customer, with the understanding that 
such customer will resell only at an agreed 
price between them, and should the customer 
not observe the understanding as to resale 
prices, exercise his undoubted right to de- 


celine further to deal with such person.’* 


Effect of Such Ruling 


The District Court pointed out that the 
company did no more than refuse to sell 
to persons who would not resell at the 
indicated prices. No suggestion was 
made that the concern attempted to re- 
Serve any interest in the goods or to 
restrain the purchaser in his right to sell 
without restriction. The retailer could, 
if he chose, give away his purchase or 
sell it at any price he saw fit, his course 
being controlled only to the extent that 
he might fear to incur the displeasure 
of the manufacturer, who might refuse 
to make further sales to him, as it had 
the undoubted right to do. The court 
also said :— 


“It cannot be gaid that the defendant has 
no interest in the prices at which its goods 
shall be sold. On the contrary, it had a vita] 
interest in so far as cutting the same would 
tend to demoralize the trade, and might have 
been more injuriously affected by the result 
of this disorganization than the public bene- 
fited by the temporary reduction in the prices 
of its products. * * * The successful prose- 
ecution of the defendant's business and the 
continued use of its soap by the public depend 
upon its ability to find and maintain a market 
for its output. Price cutting would almost 
inevitably result in reducing defendant’s busi- 
ness in a given community to only those en- 
gaged in that practice and deprive it of the 
patronage of the great body of wholesalers 


and retailers engaged in what they believed 
to be a fair and legitimate conduct of their 
business. It by no means follows that in the 
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ESSENTIAL OILS 






NDER our “Original Package Proposition’, we 
are supplying the leading wholesale druggists, 
throughout the United States and Canada with 

our Essential Oils and kindred goods, packed in all size 

containers from ounces up, bearing our labels, and 

addition the distributers special label. We will be glad to 
outline our plan in full on receipt of your advices. Your 
valued orders and inquiries solicited. Catalogue mailed 











on request. 
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MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—EXPORTERS 
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MAKE THESE TESTS 


and satisfy yourself that you should recommend 
McK @ R Mitk of Magnesiaz in preference to all others 


FIRST TEST 


Consistency. Shake bottle thoroughly; then pour into palm of left hand about a spoonful of McK & R Milk of Magnesia. Into 
palm of right hand pour spoonful of any competing brand. Result: McK & R Milk of Magnesia stands up and does not run easily off 
the hand. Competing brands are thinner an1 more watery, and wiil follow crease of the palm, running off on the floor. McK & R Milk 
of Magnesia is to other brands as cream is to milk. 








SECOND TEST 


W hiteness. On apiece of black or dark colored paper pour spoonful of McK & R Milk of Magnesia and a spoonful of competing 
brand. Result: McK & R Milk of Magnesia is several degrees whiter. It is purer, cleaner, and the manufacturing process is more 
complete. 







THIRD TEST 


Ingredients. Examine labels of McK & R Milk of Magnesia as compared to other brands. The McK & R product contains 35 to 
40 erains of Magnesium Hydroxide to the fluid ounce. Other brands vary from 16 to 32; most of them but 26 grains to the fluid ounce. 
Result: McK & R Milk of Magnesia is very much superior to the requirements of the U. S. Pharmacopeia. 


FOURTH TEST 


Quantity. Your customer receives eight ounces of McK & R Milk of Magnesia for 25c. Of several other brands she receives but fou‘ 
ounces for 35c. and of others, six ounces for 25c. Result: Satisfaction. 


FIFTH TEST 


Reputation. Behind the McK & R Milk of Magnesia are 86 years of scientific laboratory experience. The oval trademark ‘““McK & 
R” is our pledge of excellence of quality, purity of ingredients and quality of manufacturing process. Result: Increased prestige for you. 


SIXTH TEST 


Profit. McK & R Milk of Magnesia costs $3 00 a dozen in the pint size and $1.75 for the half-pints. See what you are paying for 
other Milk of Magnesias. Look at your invoices now. Result: McK & R with all its superiorities costs you less than other brands. 
It not only pays you in reputation to push McK & R Milk of Magnesia, but it also pays you in increased profits. 


SEVENTH TEST 


Advertising. McK & R Milk of Magnesia is being strenuously advertised to consumers, dentists and physicians, together with all 
other McK & R Health Helps. Result: It is a fast turnover line. 

















If you will make these tests, you will see why it is to your advantage to recommend and advise McK & R Milk of magnesia for every 
customer. 






Write for the book telling of the big McK & R Health Helps advertising campaign 
: e Manufacturing Chemists 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 91 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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Sustained by Higher Tribunal 


qhe Supreme Court sustained the Dis- 
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Another Case in Point 


case upon this subject to 
which we_refer was that of the Cudahy 
packing Co. Vv. Frey & Son, Inc., decided 
by the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 


The second 


peals for the Fourth Circuit on July 16. 
The Cudahy Packing Co., manufactur- 
of “Old Dutch Cleanser,” considering 

the maintenance of a fixed price .neces- 

ety to an adequate profit, had adopted 

a system of selling only to jobbers and 

wholesalers, who received the goods at a 

fixed discount from the list price, which 
rice they were required, however, to 

Pyserve in their own sales to the retailers. 


i iscount represented the jobber’s 
a ONO formal or written agreement 
was entered into, but the jobbers knew 
that they were likely to be cut off if they 
failed to maintain the fixed prices. Frey 
& Son did cut their price to retailers, and 
the Cudahy Co. declined to sell to them 
at the usual discount, thus cutting off 
Frey & Son's business by making it im- 
possible for them to compete with other 
jobbers. Thereupon Frey & Son brought 
a suit for damages under the Clayton, and 
the Sherman acts. The District Court 
found for Frey & Son, but this decision 
was reversed by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, which referred to the Colgate case 
and held that the Cudahy Co, and its 
customers had done nothing more than 
was sanctioned by that decision. 


Mere Refusal to Sell Does Not Vio- 


late Law 


These decisions make it clear that the 
mere refusal to sell because the pur- 
chaser declines to maintain specified re- 
sale prices violates neither the Sherman 
nor the Clayton act. It is not clear, how- 
ever, that the law as thus interpreted by 
the courts gives sufficient protection to 
the dealer in standard articles, since it 
does not prevent unfair discrimination 
by the manufacturer between dealers in 
the same goods, and we believe legisla- 
tion of the kind now proposed is highly 
desirable, although we doubt the wisdom 
of giving to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion or to any other agency the right to 

ss upon the schedule of resale prices 
established by contracts between seller 
and purchaser. Uniform treatment of 
customers, so far as trade conditions will 
permit, should be secured by law. Be- 
yond that all regulation of the right to 
buy and sell should be avoided. Business 
is still suffering from an excess of regu- 
lation, and an undue extension of war- 
time restriction upon the right to trade 
freely should not be permitted upon any 
pretext. 


Territorial Rights in Trade-Marks 


On December 9, 1918, the United States 
Supreme Court rendered a decision in the 
case of Theodore Rectanus Co. v United 
Drug Co., upon which case we comment- 
ed at length in our report for 1916 in dis- 
cussing the decision by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. The Supreme 
Court affirmed the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which had directed a 
dismissal of the bill brought by the Unit- 
ed Drug Co. It failed, however, to clari- 
fy the doctrine of territorial rights in 
trade-marks, Rather, as the doctrine has 
been made more specific and definite, it 
has become the more a menace to the 
security of widely known and valuable 
trade-marks. Hitherto the first user of 
a trade-mark in the United States might 
claim, with every expectation of being 
sustained, that without registration and 
regardless of his failure to use the mark 
throughout the country it was_neverthe- 
less his mark everywhere in the United 
States. The courts had held that cer- 
tain equities might arise, in the case of 
unregistered marks of more or less local 
use, that would make it unfair for the 
owner to assert his right against some 
one who had adopted and used the mark 
later, without knowledge of his prior 
right, in a market he had not reached. 
But this did not impair the title which 
such an owner had always claimed, and 
which had always been conceded to him, 
to a nation-wide common law trade-mark. 
But the Supreme Court has now said 
quite clearly in the Rectanus decision, al- 
though the statement is not necessarily 
involved in the points decided, that the 
common law right to a trade-mark is a 
en secured under the common law 
° the States where it has been perfected 
¥ priority of use, and is not inconsistent 
th a superior common law right to use 

€ same mark obtained by some other 
party under the law of another State by 
Priority of use there. 


An Interesting Case ‘of Sectional Use 


The mark oer involved in this case, 
Sed by a Mrs. Regis in a small 

=e . Massachusetts on a remedy put 
the u ler as early as 1878. This mark 
hited Drug Co. bought from her 
"Ree ire ago for the protection of its 
xall” mark. and in 1900 registered it 


“ae patent office under the act of 1881, 
ch was entitled 


. an act for the pro- 
ee of marks in foreign commerce. 
Louisvill the company entering the 
Rectan € (Ky.) market found there one 
the aa who about 1883 had adopted 
own. Nei Rex” for a preparation of his 

*, Neither he nor Mrs. Regis had 


ever heard of the o , 
i * other’s preparation and 
Reither had advertised extensively. 


¢ Supreme Court held that the Unit- 
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ed Drug Co., could not enjoin Rectanus 
from using the mark, although Mrs. Re- 
gis, from whom the mark was purchased, 
had used the name some five years earlier 
than Rectanus. The court did not hold 
that the United Drug Co. could not use 
the mark in the territory occupied by 
Rectanus, the question not being_ in- 
volved in the suit, but simply that Rec- 
tanus could go on using his mark. Thus 
the decision did nothing more in effect 
than to affirm the doctrine laid down in 
the ‘“‘Tea Rose” cases, to which we al- 
luded in our report of 1916. It was the 
dictum—unnecessary to the decision— 
that the common law title to a trade- 
mark was limited to the State or States 
where it had been acquired, which makes 
the decision disturbing. 

If this view of the law is to prevail, 
the rights of property in trade-marks 
within the several States will be left en- 
tirely in the hands of the State Legisla- 
ture, which may at any time abrogate 
the common law and enact legislation 
making ownership dependent upon regis- 
tration, as California did in 1909. Again, 
whatever may be the power of Congress 
to legislate with reference to marks used 
in interstate commerce, it would appear 
that the power of Congress to protect a 
trade-mark so used against infringement 
cannot extend to the suppression of an 
infringement where the infringing mark 
is used wholly within the boundaries of 
a single State. As a result of the sit- 
uation thus arising, it may be found nec- 
essary to amend the Federal Constitu- 
tion giving Congress exclusive power to 
legislate with reference to trade-marks 
as it does upon the subjects of patents 
and copyrights. 


Other Decisions of Interest 


Among other American cases of inter- 
est we report the following:— 

In the case of the B. V. D. Co. v. 
Morris Isaac et al. the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals held that the 
original owner of cartons’ enclosing 
goods cannot control a purchaser's treat- 
ment of the cartons, and that serial 
numbers or secret marks placed upon 
boxes of goods by the original owner 
may be removed by the purchaser. Such 
removal is not unfair competition nor 
infringement of trademark. 


Distinctly Descriptive Words 

The use of the word ‘Velvet’ as ap- 
plied to ice cream was involved in suits 
of Chapin-Sacks Manufacturing Co. v. 
Hendler Creamery Co., the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals holding that 
the words “‘The Velvet Kind’’ were so 
distinctly descriptive of the qualities of 
ice cream that they were invalid as a 
trade mark for that product, though 
previously registered. 

In the case of Koke Co. of America 
et al. v. Coca-Cola Co. the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit refused the Coca-Cola Co. 
relief, although the evidence showed that 
the defendant had imitated complain- 
ant’s mark and label for the purpose of 
reaping the benefit of complainant’s rep- 
utation and advertising. The ground of 
this decision was that the Coca-Cola Co. 
labels contained misleading indications 
to the effect that the caffeine which was 
the active principle of the beverage was 
derived from the cola nut. A writ of 
certiorari to review this decision has 
been granted by the United States Su- 
preme Court, 


An instructive opinion of the late as- 
sistant commissioner of patents, Mr. 
Clay, in the case of R. H. Macy & Co. v. 
New York Grocery Co., rendered in April, 
emphasizes a distinction to be observed 
in the protection of marks which were 
originated by the owners as distinguished 
from devices which are commonly used as 
trade marks by many persons on dif- 
ferent goods. The mark involved in the 
case eonsisted of the words ‘“‘Lily White” 
and the picture of a lily, and had been 
registered by the New York Grocery Co. 
for use upon coffee. An application for 
cancellation was brought by R. H. Macy 
& Co., who proved a previous use of the 
mark “Lil Wytif’’ohetaerforStrade:k. u c 
commissioner held that the rights of 
Macy & Co. were limited by the nature 
of the mark which it had adopted. 

If that concern had selected for a line 
of groceries a newly originated trade 
mark, such as “Kodak” or ‘‘Mazda,”’ 
there would be no doubt, he held, but 
that it would have the right to extend 
the use widely and to keep other traders 
from using that mark on any line of 
goods which the public might be likely 
to suppose to have originated with Macy 
«& Co. 

The essential requirement is that one 
dealer shall not, by the use of his mark, 
be placed in a position where he may 
palm off his goods as those of another. 
Thus in one case, the “Aunt Jemima” 
mark which the plaintiff had adopted 
for flour was protected against the use 
thereof by the defendant for syrup, the 
court being of the opinion that such use 
would lead the public to believe that both 
the flour and the syrup were manufac- 
tured by the same parties. 

That case illustrated, in the view of 
the assistant commissioner, the fact that 
a new and original trade mark must be 
treated very differently from a _ trade 
mark which is in itself old and well 
known and new only in its association 
with particular articles, such ap the 
word “Star,’’ which has long been used 
as a mark for hundreds of products. 

In the case of such old marks, the pub- 
lic learns to distinguish the various goods 
to which they are applied, but a mark 
like “Ma da”—never before know as a 
trade mark—would lead the public to sup- 
pose that all goods bearing it originated 
from the same source. Since the lily 
had been applied to various articles long 
before Macy & Co. adopted it, their 
right, it was held, was confined to a 
more or less narrow field. Both the 
trade and the patent office regard tea 
and coffee as goods of quite different 
kinds. Cancellation of the New York 
Grocery Co.'s mark was therefore re- 
fused. 


Parliamentary Decision Sought in 
England 


A bill was recently introduced into 
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Parliament with a view to amending the 


existing trade-mark act (of 1905) in 
certain important particulars. It di- 
vides the register of trade marks into 


two parts, A and B. 

Part A is intended to comprise marks 
already registered at the time the act 
shall go into effect and all those regis- 
tered after that time under the provisions 
of the principal act. In Part B, regis- 
tration may, under certain conditions, be 
obtained for any mark which has been 
in bona fide use in the United Kingdom 
for not less than two years to indicate 
that the goods to which it is attached 
are the goods of the alleged proprietor 
by virtue of manufacture, selection or 
offering for sale. Marks may also be 
removed from Part A to Part B. 

Registration in B will furnish prima 
facie evidence that the registrant has 
the exclusive right to the use of the 
mark, although in any action for in- 
fringement of a mark so registered no 
injunction or other relief shall be granted 
if the defendant can establish that his 
use of the mark is not calculated to de- 
ceive or to lead to the belief that the 
goods in question were manufactured, 
selected or offered for sale by the plain- 
tiff. The principal advantage expected 
from this arrangement is that many com- 
mon law trade marks, which fail to meet 
the present requirements of the statute, 
can be registered and thus secure better 
protection against piracy abroad. 


Would Effect Patented Chemical 
Compounds 


The second part of the proposed amend- 
ment seeks to limit the registration of 
word marks applied to patented and 
other articles. A bill of similar nature 
was proposed in 1918. One of the ob- 
vious results of this bill, if enacted, 
would be to prevent the registration of 
name trade marks as applied to patented 
chemical compounds or other substances 
which the public could describe only by 
means of the registered name, the prin- 
ciple involved being, of course, the one 
which underlay the ‘Aspirin’ case. 

The language of the clauses intended to 
secure the desired result was, however, 
so inaccurate that the bill appeared to 
endanger even those name marks which 
the publi had come to use generically 
through ignorance. sritish trade mark 
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owners brought powerful opposition to 
bear against the measure, and proprietors 
of American marks registered in the 
United Kingdom joined in combating it. 
From this side of the water protests 
were submitted to the British Govern- 
ment through the Department of State. 
The bill was finally withdrawn. 


Where Objections Are Directed 


The language has not been changed, but 
as some ambiguities still remain, opposi- 
tion to the enactment of the law con- 
tinues to be strong. 

In particular, British trade mark own- 
ers are demanding that the Government 
define exactly what is meant by the 
phrase “single chemical substance.” We 
are informed that this measure is likely to 
undergo further amendment before it be- 
comes a law. 

The thanks of the committee are again 
due to Mr. Arthur Wm. Barber, of New 
York City, secretary of the United States 
Trade Mark Association, for assistance in 
the preparation of this report. Respect- 
fully submitted, E. K, Hyde, chairman. 

The President :—If there is no further 
business, a motion will be in order to 
adjourn until two o'clock this afternoon. 

M. Cary Peter:—I move that we 
adjourn until two o’clock this afternoon. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) Ad- 
journed. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Tuesday Afternoon, Nov. 4, 1919 


President Parker called the meeting to 
order at 2:30 p. m. 

The President :—This is our fourth ses- 
sion. The first order of business will 
be the reading of the minutes of the 
third session. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury 
the minutes of the third session. 

On motion, the minutes of the third 
session were approved. 

The President:—This application will 
be posted with the others at the door to 
the meeting room. 

The next order of business is the re- 
port of the Committee on Employers’ 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensation, 
H. H. Robinson of Baltimore, chairman. 
Mr. Robinson presented the report. 


read 
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Exceptionally Complete Data Presented Showing Legal Enact- 
ments, Medical Service, Health Supervision and 


Other Divisions 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association : 


Since our last report, sessions have 
been held by nearly all the State Legisla- 
tures, and following the precedent al- 
ready so long established, the usual spe- 
cial commission reports have been re- 
ceived with their varying recommenda- 


tions. Several amending acts have 
passed, some of them almost re-writing 
the previously existing laws. Four 


States have recently enacted Compensa- 
tion laws, narrowing the list of non-com- 
pensation States to a small group of six, 
—Arkansas, Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, 
North and South Carolina. There were 
bills introduced in both the Georgia and 
Florida State Legislatures, but failed to 
pass. 


With a _ uniformity almost without 
parallel, the Courts of highest resort 
continue to affirm the validity of our 
Compensation Laws, a very notable re- 
cent decision of this character being one 
by the United States Supreme Court, 
upholding the Texas law, notable not so 
much because of any new questions de- 
termined or principles settled, but mainly 
by reason of the finality of the declara- 
tion. The point of law that led the Court 
of Civil Appeals (before it reached the 
U. §. Court) to doubt its constitution- 
ality, is the provision that makes the act 
binding on the employee in cases where 
the employer has accepted it. A similar 
provision in the original statute of Ken- 
tucky was also condemned by the Su- 
preme Court of that State. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


Occupational Disease Insurance is be- 
ing brought to the front more prom- 
inently each year. Health Insurance is 
recommended by Commissions appointed 
to investigate conditions, and we may 
look forward to legislation in the future, 
making them both obligatory. Lengthy 
articles are written on such _ technical 
points of the law as: What Is Meant By 
the Term Medical Service; Selection of 
Physicians ; Second Inquiries; Is Hernia 
a Compensable Injury or Disease? etce., 
all of which indicate to what extent the 
thought of Workmen’s Compensation in 
its various forms is in the minds of our 
own legislators, who are no doubt in- 
fluenced by organizations whose mem- 
bership derive the benefits of laws en- 
acted. 

In gathering data for this report your 
committee has copied often from articles 
and reports written for the monthly Bul- 
letin of the United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, because of their accuracy 
and reliability. 


New Laws 


ALABAMA 


This law, which passed the Legislature 
in August, 1919, and becomes effective 
Jan. 1, 1920, is elective, but in cases 
where the employer decides not to be- 
come subject to the provision of Section 
2, he loses his right to interpose the de- 
fenses named in the same section. Like- 
wise an employee who elects not to be- 
come subject to the law, forfeits his right 
to recover damages from an employer 
who has accepted, and is forced to pro- 
ceed as at Common Law only. The act 
does not apply to any common carrier 
(doing an Interstate business) while en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, or to do- 


mestic servants, farm laborers, casual 
employment, profession or occupation of 
the employer, and an employer who regu- 
larly employs less than 16 employees in 
any one business. Provided, however, 
that a person employing less than 16 
may accept the provisions of the law 
by filing written notice with the judge 
of the county in which said employer is 
located. A waiting period of two weeks 
is allowed, payment beginning with third 
week. If disability from the injury ex- 
ists for a period as much as four weeks, 
compensation for the first two weeks af- 
ter the injury shall be paid to the em- 
ployee. Medical, surgical, and hospital 
service not exceeding $100 is also pro- 
vided to be paid by the employer. A 
maximum compensation of $12.00 per 
week and a minimum of $5.00 per week 
is — for, not to cover more than 300 
weeks. 


MISSOURI 


The Missouri statute is elective, elec- 
tion being presumed, and compensates 
injuries by accident arising out of and 
in course of the employment. A waiting 
time of seven days is prescribed, but if 
the disability lasts longer than six weeks, 
compensation is payable from the date 
of the injury. Domestic and farm labor, 
casual employees, and employers of less 
than five persons are not under the act 
except by active election. Employers to 
whom the act applies forfeit the com- 
mon law defenses if they reject it. Pub- 
lic employments are included, rejection 
not being permitted to employers, though 
their employees may reject. 

Compensation is on a basis of two- 
thirds of the injured workman’s wages, 
death benefits being payable for 300 
weeks, the maximum being $15 and the 
minimum $6. Benefits paid to the in- 
jured man prior to his death are deducted 
from death benefits. Total disability 
rated as temporary may be compensated 
by two-thirds the wages for 400 weeks, 
but, if rated as permanent, benefits will 
be reduced to 40 per cent. of the wages 
after 240 weeks. Partial disability is 
compensable by two-thirds of the wage 
loss, but for specified maimings benefits 
of two-thirds of the wages for fixed 
periods are to be paid. There is also a 
provision for disfigurements. Benefits 
have normally the same maximum and 
minimum as in case of death. 

Medical, surgical, and hospital aid is 
required for the first eight weeks, and 
may not exceed $200 in amount. In case 
of death, burial expenses up to $100 are 
provided. 

Insurance is required unless capacity 
to carry one’s own risks is shown. The 
act is to be administered by a commis- 
sion of four members, six-year terms 
being established, with an annual salary 
of $4,000. A medical adviser may be 
appointed with a like salary. Decisions 
of the commission are final, except for 
appeals to courts on matters of law. 
Benefits may be readjusted by the com- 
mission if the conditions warrant it. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The North Dakota Statute is compul- 
sory, covering all employments, public 
and private, other than agricultural and 
domestic service and common carriers 
by railroad, which may come in by elec- 
tion. Casual employees are not covered 
by the act, but it applies to aliens and 
to all minors, whether lawfully or un- 
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two-thirds of wages for fixed 
according to the degree 


Pp itv. the rate being 5.2 weeks 
abilit ue ; asa 

4 “aon per cent. of disability. The 

for men’s compensation bureau, which 


the administration of the 
. “schedule of specific bene- 
lowed for specific injuries,” 
not be changed oftener than 


js charged Wi 
act, is to fix 
fits to be a 
which shall 
once a year. 


Death benefits are payable to a widow 


wholly dep ndent widower until death 
e remarriage, and to children until the 
age of 18, when they cease, unless the 


; incapable of self-support. Pay- 
auld eo parents continue until death or 
riage or the cessation of dependency, 
- to other beneficiaries for not more 
feat eight years. If payments to any 
peneficiary cease, the amount may be 
reawarded on the basis of the status at 
death if such beneficiary had not existed. 


s may not exceed $20 per week 
ote wees than $6. In case of death a 
funeral benefit not to exceed $100 is al: 
jowed. Medical, surgical, and hospital 
gervice and supplies are to be furnished 
according to the needs in each case. The 


pureau is to assist industrial cripples to 
obtain appropriate training, education, 
and employmé¢ nt, and may co-operate 


with the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education to that end. 

Insurance must be taken in the State 
fund, self-insurance not being permitted. 
Failure to insure subjects the employer 
to suits for damages in cases of injuries, 
the common-law defenses being abro- 
gated. Employments are to be classified 
and premiums adjusted to maintain suit- 
able funds and a surplus. 

Administration of the fund and the 
settlement of disputes are in the hands 
of a bureau of three persons, one of 
them being the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and Labor, the Governor appoint- 
ing the other two. Appointed members 
are to serve five year terms, at salaries 
of $2,500 per year. The bureau’ has 
powers of inspection of work places and 
is to issue safety regulations. The right 
of appeal from decisions of the bureau 
is limited to cases where all right to an 
award is denied. 

The law requires reports of all in- 
juries, and contains the usual provisions 
as to waivers of rights and the exemp- 
tion of awards from attachments, etc. 

TENNESSEE 

The law of Tennessee is elective, elec- 
tion being presumed, except as to casual 
employees, coal mining, agriculture, do- 
mestic service, interstate carriers while 
engaged in interstate business, public 
employments, and employers of less than 
10 persons. Coal operators, the State 
and its subdivisions, and employers of 
less than 10 persons may elect, but for- 
feit no defenses if they do not. 


Injuries due to accident arising out of 
and in course of employment are com- 
pensable, if they cause death or disability 
for more than 14 days; but if disability 
continues as long as six weeks benefits 
are paid for the first 14 days. 


Compensation is $50 per cent. of the 
wages, not more than $11 per week, nor 
less than $5, unless the wages were less, 
when full wages will be paid. Payment 
for permanent total disability continues 
for 550 weeks, the rate being $5 per week 
after the first 400 weeks, the maximum 
total being fixed at $5,000. Partial dis- 
ability is compensated by the payment 
of 50 per cent. of the wage loss, fixed 
awards being prescribed for specific in- 
juries, 

Death benefits are subject to the same 
limits of amounts as for total disabil:ty, 
and are limited to a term of 300 weeks, 
prior payments, if any, to the injured 
workman being deducted. Payirents to 
a widow or widower cease on re-mar- 
nage, as also do payments to the de- 

; pendent children of such widow’ or 
aower, unless mentally or physically 
neapacitated for earning a living, when 
Payments shall terminate on their reacli- 
ing the age of 18, 
Funeral benefits are 
and medical 
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habilitation, both physical and voca- 
tional, in co-operation with existing 
public departments and institutions ; 


dental care; medical care for the wives 
and dependents of the workers if the 
same can be done constitutionally, and a 
burial benefit for the worker. 

The exact form of organization of the 
medical service, including hospital and 
dental service, should be left largely to 
the State Health Insurance Commission, 
which administers the act to develop 
plans to meet conditions in different 
parts of the State. Minimum standards 
should, however, be established to in- 
sure that such service shall be adequate. 

It should be clearly established that 
medical, hospital and dental care shall 
be adequately compensated. 

The insurance should be carried in 
establishing funds mutually managed 
and in public mutual associations. Com- 
panies or associations writing insurance 
for profit should not be permitted to be 
carriers of such insurance. 


The system should be administered by 
a State health insurance commission of 
four members, one of whom shall be the 
State commissioner of health. The 
State commission may fix such adminis- 
trative districts as may be necessary 
and shall co-ordinate their work so far 
as possible with the local health au- 
thorities. 


There should be a reasonable 
period, not less than six days, before 
cash benefits are paid. Medical benefits 
should be given during the entire time 
of disability. Benefit payments should 
be continued as long as disability lasts, 
but not exceeding three years. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The investigations of the Pennsylvania 
commission covered the following sub- 
jects:—Nature and extent of sickness; 
losses on account of sickness sustained 
by employees, by employers, and by the 
State; adequacy of present methods of 
care as regards medical, hospital and 
health insurance facilit‘es; influence of 
working conditions on health, including 
a comprehensive study of occupational 


yaiting 


diseases ,and a study of sickness pre- 
vention. 

There are constantly more than 
385,000 employes in the State of Penn- 
sylvania suffering from_ illness. The 


average loss of working time among em- 
ployees in the State is at least six days 
each year because of sickness. 

The losses to employees consist of (a) 
loss of wages, (b) cost of care, and (c) 
reduced earning power and standards of 
living. At the nominal rate of $2 a 
day the wage loss to employees of Penn- 
sylvania every year because of illness 
is at least $33,000.000. The average cost 
of medical care for every employee's fam- 
ily is between $30 and $50 a year. 

The losses to employers consist of (a) 
decrease in production due to the ab- 
sence of sick wage earners or to the 
lessened efficiency of half-sick workers, 
and (b) cost of labor turnover. During 
the influenza epidemic anthracite coal 
production dropped 500,000 tons in a few 
days. There is constant limitation of 
production because of constant illness, 
not spectacular and therefore not seri- 
ously considered. 

Four large industrial establishments 
state that it costs on an average of $30 
to $50 to hire and train a new workman. 
Progressive employers are engaging in- 
dustrial physicians and nurses, opening 
dispensaries, and establ'shing sick ben- 
efit funds for practical reasons. It pays 
to see to it that sick workmen receive 
care, 


Pennsylvania Commission’s Estimate 
of Economic Loss Due to 


Sickness 


The loss to the community consists of 
(a) money loss, and (b)_ social loss. 
The State spends over $6,000,000 every 
year directly for the treatment of sick- 
ness. In addition $4,000,000 is spent for 
the maintenance of institutions for the 
eare of defectives, a large part of which 
expenditure is undoubtedly made neces- 
sary by the neglect of sickness and its 
consequences. 

Facilities for medical care among wage 
earners are not satisfactory, whether 
considered from the standpoint of extent, 
cost, or proportion of persons receiving 
care in time of sickness. Hospital ac- 
commodations in the State average little 
more than one-half the standard mini- 
mum of five beds per 4,000 of popula- 
tion. Even if good medical care were 
available and adequate most employees 
could not afford to pay for it. 

Industry is clearly responsible 
large proportion of the illness 
employees. 

Seventy-nine 
deaths of 


for a 
among 


cent. of 
persons of working 
1916 were from diseases whose 
tion with important Pennsylvania 
tries has been established. 
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age in 
connec- 

indus- 


Prevention of Sickness in Industry. 


Fully one-half of existing sickness could 
be eliminated if proper preventive meas- 
ures were taken. A large number of 
communities in the State have no active 
health work, much less an adequate ap- 
propriation for health activities. Pre- 
ventive measures proved inadequate to 
meet the problem of industrial accidents 
until stimulated by the enactment of 
workmen's compensation laws. 

The responsibility for illness rests upon 
three groups:—The community, indus 
try and the individuals. At present these 
three gropps are meeting the losses from 
illness in wholly unequal shares; the bur- 
den on the individual is often disastrous 
and out of proportion to his individual 
responsibility. Some means of a_ just 
distribution of this burden should be 
found. There is in Pennsylvania today 
urgent need for a program of health 
measures which will (a) provide for the 
efficient care of employes and their fam- 
ilies when actually ill, and (b) pre vide 
preventive measures which will, in so far 
as it is possible, prevent illness and in- 
crease the opportunity for health and 
vigor in the citizenship of the State. 


Cost of Health Supervision. 


The following table giving coset of health 
supervis'on was compiled by the Monthly 
Labor Review for the purpose of inform- 
ing employers in different industries :- 
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Cost of Health Supervision in Various Industries 


Number of 


establish- 


ments rep- employes 
resented. supervised. 


Industry 


Metal trades 
Rolling mills o” 
Smelting and refining .... 
Light and power 
Transportation 

Chemicals 
Food 

Rubber 
Textiles 
Paint 
Leather 
Publishing .. 

Coal mining .... 
Gold mining 
Coal and iron 
Miscellaneous 


a 
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mining.... 
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1. Cost includes treatment for sickness of employes and their families when requested 
excluding 


2. The average annual cost per employe, 
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in 1916. 


Average 














Total annual cost 
average of med. and 
No. of Total rota] surg. super- 
cases of med. and vision per 

all kinds. surg. cost employe. 

294,646 $541,771 $1.84 
137,047 2.78 

6,932 5.46 

92,601 3.72 

69,633 1.95 

34,797 3.29 

3Y,875 2.92 

: 76,089 2.77 
8,939 24,177 2.70 
4,023 29,635 7.37 
3,026 6,102 2.02 

‘ 3,473 1.038 
454 4,637 1.89 
2,500 35,590 14.24 
11,000 131,898 130,000 11.82 
2,611 11,019 6,126 2,35 
3,165,114 $1,238,485 $2.50 


plants for which the cost includes 


sickness treatment of employes and their families at home was $2.21. 


To this end the data were secured 
from plants engaged in many industries, 
in light, medium and heavy work, in com- 
paratively safe as well_as hazardous op- 
erations, and in shops of various sizes and 
character, located in various parts of the 
United States. 


While the average cost per person, as 
indicated in the summary, is $2.50, it is 
not representative, as the total cost on 


which the average is based includes that 
of four plants which render unusual serv- 
ice, giving both medical and surgical at- 
tention to their employes at the plant and 
in their homes as well, besides assuming 
the medical care of employes’ families. 
Omitting these four plants from consider- 
ation, the average cost for the 479,634 
employes in the other 95 plants was $2.21. 
“The total medical and surgical cost” in- 
cludes salaries of physicians and nurses, 
cost of outside medical and surgical serv- 
ice and cost of medical and surgical sup- 
plies, whether or not paid for by insur- 
ance companies as a part of the insur- 
ance contract; it excludes compensation 
for injuries, overhead expenses, and wages 
paid to employes while off duty to have 
their injuries treated. 


Medical Service. 


The compensation laws of some States 
make quite explicit and detailed provi- 
sions as to just what service is to be in- 
cluded within the terms of the law, while 
others leave much to the discretion of 
the administrative bodies, merely re- 
quiring that such service shall be ren- 
dered as may be “reasonable or neces- 
sary.” Questions as to the inclusiveness 


of the terms employed in the statutes 
have arisen. both in States making ex- 
plicit provisions and in_ those making 


only general provisions. The courts and 
compensation commissions have gener- 
ally, in construing the _ provisions of 
workmen's compensation laws, tended to- 
ward liberality, and, so far as medical 
provisions are concerned, have been 
guided by the real purpose of these pro- 
visions, expressed in a Connecticut case 
as being “to restore the injured employe 
to a place in our industrial life as soon 
as possible by the use of all medical, 
surgical, and hospital service which or- 
dinary usages of the modern science of 
medicine and surgery furnish. 


With the exception of Wyoming, all 
State laws make provision, to a greater 
or less degree, for the furnishing of med- 
ical, surgical, and hospital service to 
injured employe free of charge to them. 
Arizona and New Hampshire, and by in- 
ference Alaska, make provision only for 
the supplying of medical service in the 
last sickness to an injured employe 
whose injuries result in death. 


With regard to the provisions as to 
the period of service and the amount to 
be expended for such service, the laws 
providing for medical service may be 
roughly divided into three classes :— 


First, those which make no provision for 
medical aid, except in the last sickness 
in fatal cases; second, those which make 
no restrictions except “reasonableness 
and necessity ;” third, those which pro- 
vide time and money limitations. The 
States included in the first class have al- 
ready been mentioned above. Included 
in the second class are the United States, 
California, Connecticut, Idaho, Porto 
Rico, and Washington. In Washington, 
however, the employes contribute one- 
half the cost of the service. In the 
Philippine Islands there is a law closely 
resembling compensation laws’ which 
would come under this class. 

The third class is by far the largest 
and the laws falling in it may be con- 
veniently divided into three  subdivi- 
sions :—First, those which make restric- 
tions as to the amount of money to be 
expended for medical service, but not as 
to the period of the service; second, 
those limiting the period of service, but 
not the amount to be expended for such 
service; and third, those which make re- 
strictions both as to the period and the 
amount. Seven jurisdictions whose laws 
make limitations ranging from $150 to 


$300, come in the first subdivision. The 
second subdivision includes 10 States 
placing limitations upon the period of 


medical service ranging from two weeks 
to 90 days. The third subdivision in- 
cludes 15 States. 


Authority to Increase Medical Allow- 
ances in Some States. 


In some States, the extent of the med- 
ical service provided for under the com- 
pensation law may, in certain instances, 
be increased. It is recognized that par- 
ticularly serious or exceptional cases re- 
quire the expenditure of greater sums 
of money and longer periods of treat- 
ment in order to effect a cure of the in- 
jury or decrease the extent of the dis- 
ability than do less serious cases. Thus, 
in Massachusetts the two-week period, 
and in Ohio the $200 limit may, in the 
discretion of the commission, be _ in- 
creased or extended “in unusual cases.” 

The law of West Virginia expressly 
provides that the limitation of $150 may 
be extended to $300 when by doing so 
the disability may be decreased, and in 
New York the industrial commission is 
permitted to extend the period during 


which medical service must be furnished 
in cases where the nature of the injury 
requires 


or the process of recovery it. 








With the same purpose in view, the com- 
mission of Nevada is given discretion- 
ary power to extend the 90 day period to 
one year. Texas makes a similar pro- 
vision in hospital cases, two extensions 
of one week each being authorized where 
convincing evidence of the necessity 
therefor is presented by the attending 
physician, and in Minnesota the court is 
given discretionary power to increase the 


amount from $100 to $200 upon the 
necessity of being shown. 

Extensions of the medical service in 
cases where the injured workman is re- 
quired to undergo a “major surgical op- 
eration” are also allowed in Maine, 
where the $30 limit may be increase4 


to any amount considered reasonable by 
the commission; in Nebraska, where the 
time limit of 21 days may be extended 
in the discretion of the commission; and 
in Pennsylvania where the $25 limit may 
be extended to $50. In Kentucky the 
limit of $100 to $200. In cases where 
it is necessary to operate for the cure 


of hernia New Mexico allows an i 
S an incre: 
of $20. é crease 


Court Decisions on Period of Medical 
Service. 


The States that impose limitations 
upon the period of medical service do 
not all clearly indicate nor do the courts 
agree when the period is to commence. 
Of 25 State laws which fix the period 
during which medical service must be 
furnished, Six provide that the period 
shall begin with the date of disability, 
and 16 that it shall begin with the date 
of injury. In three States (Illinois, 
Kansas and South Dakota), no time for 
the commencement of the medical aid 
period is indicated in the law. 


In those jurisdictions where the status 
fixes the date of disability as the begin- 
ning of the period, little room for dis- 
pute arises. 

The greatest number of conflicts of 
construction arise in those States where 
the period of medical service is fixed to 
commence at the date of the injury. 

The Michigan law states that medical 
service shall be furnished “during the 
first three weeks after the injury.” In 
interpreting this clause the industrial 
accident board held that the words “ac- 
cident and “injury” must be distin- 
guished, and that where an accident oc- 
curs, later resulting in an injury, the 
period of medical service shall commence 
at the time the injury manifests itself. 
The supreme court of the State over- 
ruled this opinion, however, in two sub- 
sequent cases, holding that the accident 
and the injury are concurrent in time 
and that an employer cannot be held 
liable for such service beyond the three- 
week period from the date of the acci- 
dent even where he has failed to furnish 
proper medical service during the said 
period. In Wisconsin where the law 
provides that the employer must render 
medical service “for 90 days immediately 
following the accident,” an award was 
refused for such service where the in- 
jured employe received treatment about 
five months subsequent to the injury. 


In construing this rovision 

South Dakota statute, which was . this 
respect patterned after the Illinois law 
and may therefore serve as a construc- 
tion of that law also, the attorney gen- 
eral of South Dakota in reply to an in- 
ony of the industrial ‘commission 
_ Under the language of our statute, however 
it is my opinion that the question of whether 
the injury is the proximate cause or merely a 
remote cause, of the subsequent necessity for 
medical, surgical or hospital services is wholly 
a question of fact to be determined from the 
evidence in each particular case, and that if 
the evidence shows that the injury was the 
proximate cause of the necessity for such 
services, the same may be performed within 
any four-week period within a reasonable time 
after the injury, and the employer is liable to 
the employe for compensation therefor 


Hospital, Nursing and Dental Service. 


All the States providing medical aid 
expressly include hospital service within 
the terms of the laws, and when the na- 
ture of the case requires it such service 
can always be had. 


The laws of 10 States specifically re- 
quire the employer to furnish nursing 
service. In addition to these, Connecti- 
cut and Wisconsin have by construction 
also included such service. It may be 
stated as a general rule that nursing ser- 
vice may be included in the terms “medi- 
cal and surgical service,” and is usually 
understood to be a part of hospital ser- 
vice. Nursing by non-professional nurses 
and members of the injured man’s family 
may in some cases be included, the 
usual requirements being, in the case of 
a non-professional nurse, that no better 
service was available, or that the nurse 
has given up other employment for the 
purpose, and in the case of a member of 
the family, that the nurse be a profes- 
sional. These rules are, however, sub- 
ject to exception. 

None of.the compensation jurisdictions 
specifically state in their laws that dental 
services must be furnished to injured em- 
ployes. Such service has been held by 
some commissioners to be included, as a 
matter of course, in the general, medical, 
surgical and hospital provisions. 

California, Nevada and Wisconsin are 
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These sugars are carried in stock by 
principal dealers in scientific supplies 
and are supplied in 10 gram and 1 oz. 
packages. Prices on request. 





research work. 





medicinal, dietary and other commercial uses. 





bacteriological use: 


“DIFCO” Sugars represent the result of a long period of 


i DEXTROSE and LACTOSE were produced over two 
years ago. DEXTROSE is supplied in two forms, 
; “Anhydrous” and “‘Pure.” The former is purified to the 
furthest degree possible for scientific requirements, while 


the latter is relatively purified to a standard suitable for 


To these have been added the following group of sugars, 


each of which is especially suited for some one branch of 


DEXTROSE, “Anhydrous” 


and “Pure’---Rare Sugars 
for Scientific Laboratories 


ARABINOSE — MANNITE RAFFINOSE 
ALACTOSE. RHAMNOSE 
LEVULOSE MANNOSE XYLOSE 

MAL TOSE MELEZITOSE TREHALOSE 


These will be found to have solubility and clarity, together 
with a maximum degree of whiteness and a minimum degree 
of ash and moisture. 


In their manufacture the utmost care is taken to eliminate 
any admixture of sugars. To determine this point the 
polariscope and bacteriological reactions, as well as the fer- 
mentation tests, are employed. 


“DIFCO” products are synonymous with satisfaction. 
Our tests are exacting; and our guarantee stands back of 
each package. 


DIGESTIVE FERMENTS Co, ?!™9!,¢! 
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States that make specific pro- 
the oaly their laws for the supplying of 
vision limbs to injured workmen as a 
artific’ the medical service to be fur- 

a by the employer. Some of the 
nishe States, however, have construed the 
otMical and surgical aid provisions to in- 
ee such services, particularly in cases 
es re the artificial limb will help to res 
me the earning capacity of the injured 


workmen. as 
‘alist. Services Inclu te "Eee. 
cages Medical Service 


uires that all the treat- 


law req 
When © n an injured employee 


ust be give . 
aay “reasonably required,” can it 


be 
hat specialists, advisers and as- 
ae “sould be included thereunder? 
The Connecticut Supreme Court of Er- 
rors has held that the services of an 
assistant physician in an operation for 
the cure of hernia could be _ properly 
narged for as a part of the medical ser- 
be In California it was held that the 
services of a surgeon specialist called by 
the employer's. doctor at the request of 
the employe’s family could reasonably be 
included. ‘The commission of this State 
also held in another case that where the 
treatment the employe was receiving did 
not improve his condition, the injured 
man could call in a specialist in the kind 
of injury he had received and have his 
services charged against the employer. 
In a case considered by the California 
commission the employer was required to 
y for treatment which an employe was 
required to go to San Francisco to obtain, 
where it appeared that the treatment 
which he received in the place where he 
was injured was inadequate, the injury 
having been sustained in a small town 
and thé treatment supplied having been 
all that was there available. 


X-Ray, Osteopathic and Similar 
Services. 


The rules of the Ohio commission make 
express provision for the allowance of 
X-Ray service within the terms of the 
compensation act. 

It often happens that an accident oc- 
curs in a place where there is no_ hos- 
pital or medical or surgical aid available, 
and it becomes necessary to transport 
the injured workman to the nearest place 
where proper treatment may be_ had. 
Nevada, Oregon, the Philippine Islands, 
Washington and the United States have, 
by express provisions in their acts, in- 
cluded such service as a part of the medi- 
cal treatment. The other jurisdictions 
have, as yet, taken no legislative action, 
although some have included such ser- 
vice by construction. 

In California an award was made for 
a bill for medical services rendered by 
an osteopath without raising the question 
as to the propriety of such service. 

The Iowa Industrial Commission de- 
cided, however, that “an osteopath does 
not furnish medical or surgical service 
within the meaning of the Iowa com- 
pensation act, and an employer is not 
required to pay for treatment of that 
character, it being service other than that 
required by law.” The Connecticut com- 
mission made a similar ruling on this 


subject. 
Connecticut and Ohio are the only 
States, so far as could be determined, 


where the question of whether or not an 
award should be allowed for the services 
of “bone-setters’ was ever considered. 
In the Connecticut case an award was 
granted for such services, but here the 
parties agreed to such service, and this 
case cannot, therefore, serve as a definite 
guide as to what action would be taken 
by the commission in case a _ dispute 
arose; but in the Ohio case “the opinion 
of the commissioner construes section 42 
(of the compensation act) to mean that 
money shall not be paid out of the State 
insurance fund on account of medical 
and surgical services rendered by per- 
sons who have not been regularly admit- 
ted to the practice of medicine.” This 
definition would, in most cases, also ex- 
clude osteopaths, chiropractors and Chris- 
tian Science practitioners. 


Laws Covering Occupational Diseases 


The fact that occupational diseases 
were not included in early American 
Compensation Acts, is probably explainea 
by the lack of information before the 
Commissions relative to the extent of 
their prevalence. Numerous rmvestiga- 
tions have been made and a clear idea 
of the extent of such diseases may be 
obtained from the Massachusetts Statis- 
tics covering two years, ending June 30, 
1917, showing 2,385 occupational diseases, 
resulting in a loss of 31,333 days time. 
The courts of this State’ have allowea 
qnbensation in several cases where 
directly: vege the ago and traceable 

a personal injur eculiar to 
the employment. mere 


The States of Connecticut and Wiscon- 
n have amended the scope of their 
workmen’s compensation laws this year 
wi include occupational diseases. The 
ee law which is patterned after 

ritish act, enumerates 20 specine 
poe pational diseases. These include lead 
Pecning, anthrax, mercury poisoning, 
cane orus poisoning, arsenic poisoning, 
. ers, compressed air illness, several 
oo diseases, and a number of 
a due to poisonous dusts, gases and 


The Connecticut 
dustrial diseases © 
uses peculia 
Which are not of : 
cable, or mental 
tion of the law 
injury arises 


law included all in- 
which are due to 
the occupation and 
a contagious, communi- 
nature.” Another sec- 
— — that “If an 

out of and in the course 
= ahe employment it shall be no bar 
not be tr: or compensation that it can- 
Which oan, to a definite occurrence 
an place.” located in point of time 
tleut act the nder the original Connec- 
ad awarded mpensation commissioners 
tional diseasca oenaation for occupa- 
by the courts’ ut had been overruled 


The i 
onneegompensation laws of California, 
consin and Hawai, Massachusetts, Wis- 
1 8 le United States Govern- 
Ment now include aan seases 


In all th 
€ other States 
diseg any 8re excluded, ; 


occupational diseases. 
occupational 
in theory at least, 


A. Extra 


from the operation of the compensation 
acts. This exclusion has been brought 
about (1) by limiting the scope of the 
law to injuries by “accident,” (2) by ad- 
verse rulings of the courts and commis- 
sions, and (3) by express provisions in 
the compensation acts themselves. 


Court Opinions on Occupational Dis- 


ease Coverage 


What constitutes an “occupational 
disease” under the various compensation 
laws? This is a question perennially con- 
fronting the courts and industrial com- 
missions in the United States. In those 
States in which industrial diseases are 
supposed to be excluded compensation 
benefits have been awarded for anthrax, 
dermatitis, arsenic poisoning, fume pois- 
oning, occupational neuritis, housemaid’s 
knee, and so on. In each case, however, 
the court or commission always took 
pains to point out that the particular in- 


jury in question was compensable be- 
cause it was not an “occupational dis- 
ease.”” Compensation was granted not 


because it was a disease but because it 
satisfied in other respects the require- 
ments of a compensable injury as defined 
by the statute or as interpreted by the 
court. When, then, is an occupational 
disease not an occupational disease? 


Occupational diseases may be classi- 
fied according to cause and nature of in- 
jury, as follows. 


1. Diseases due to gradual absorption 
of poisons, (lead poisoning). 


2. Diseases in which the poison or germ 
enters the system through a break in 
the skin (anthrax). 


3. Skin affections from acids or other 
irritants (eczema, dermatitis). 


4. Diseases due to fumes or dusts en- 
tering the system through respiratory 
organs (tuberculosis, gas poisoning). 

5. Diseases due to vibrations or con- 
stant use of particular members (neuritis, 
telegrapher’s cramp, housemaid’s knee). 

6. Miscellaneous diseases (caisson dis- 
ease, miner’s nystagmus). 


Diseases Other Than Occupational 


There however, two additional 
classes of disease, non-occupational in 
character, for which compensation is 
usually granted: (1) Thoses diseases, 
such as typhoid fever, erysipelas, pneu- 
monia, and ivy poisoning, which arise out 
of and are proximately caused by the 
employment. These diseases, to be com- 
pensable, however, must have their origin 
in the employment and must be definitely 
traced to it. (2) Those diseases which 


are, 


either result from an accident or are ag- 
gravated, accelerated, or developed by 
the accident. In these cases compensa- 
tion is awarded not for the diseases but 
for the result of the accident. Had the 
accident not occurred the disease would 
presumably never have developed; con- 


sequently the resulting disability is just- 
ly attributable to the accident. In this 
connection the Pennsylvania Workmen's 
Compensation Board said: 

“The workmen’s compensation act does 
not prescribe any standard of health or 
physical condition to which the workman 
of the State must conform to qualify for 
compensation, nor does it imply a war- 
ranty on the employe’s part that he is 
free from latent disease or physical de- 
fect which may develop into serious in- 
jury if excited into activity through his 
exertions in the course of his employ- 
ment.” 

In theory, therefore, when an employer 
employs a workman he accepts him as 
he is and becomes liable for injuries in 
which the employe’s pre-existing disease 
or defect was partly responsible. 

Of the six classes of occupational dis- 
eases enumerated above compensation has 
been uniformly denied for the first class 
i. e., for those diseases which have de- 
veloped gradually and which are inherent 
in the employment. No State except 
those which compensate for all occupa- 
tional diseases, has awarded compensa- 
tion for lead poisoning. As regards the 
other classes of diseases, there has been 
a lack of uniformity in the practices of 
the courts and commissions of the several 
States. Numerous diverse and contra- 
dictory: rulings have been made in what 
appears to have been identical or similar 
cases. For example, compensation for 
occupational neuritis has been awarded 
in one State and denied in another: a 
workman contracting anthrax has been 
granted compensation in a third State 
and denied compensation in a _ fourth; 
and so on. 

s ee . , 
Basis of Administrative Bureaus’ De- 
cisions 

However, while the practices among 
the several State commissions and courts 
vary, the legal theories and_ principles 
upon which their decisions are based have 
been remarkably uniform. Compensation 
for occupational diseases has been usual- 
ly granted if one or more or all of the 
following conditions were present: (1) 
If the disease resulted in violence to the 
physical structure of the body, 1. e., if 
it was traumatic or produced a lesion; 
(2) if the injury occurred unexpectedly 
or not in the usual course of events; (3) 
if the injury can be traced to a definite 
time and place in the employment, and 
(4) if the injury was not due to a known 
and inherent risk of the occupation; or, 
even if inherent in the occupation, if the 
employer had neglected to provide reas- 
onable safeguards which would presuma- 
bly have prevented the injury. 

The guiding principle adopted by most 
of the courts and commissions in occupa- 
tional-disease cases is stated by the 
Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensation 
Board in awarding compensation for der- 
matitis due to the fortuitous presence of 
poison in hides handled by the employe, 
as follows: 

Where injuries received in the course 
of employment are of intraceable incep- 
tion and gradual and insidious growth 
and can not be traced to having been re- 
ceived at some certain time, and In which 
there is no sudden or violent change in 
the condition of the physical structure of 
the body, they must be regarded as the 
results of an occupational disease. How- 
ever, if the disease can be traced to some 
certain time when there was a sudden 
or violent change in the condition of the 
physical structure of the body, as for in- 
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stance, where poisonous gases were in- 
haled which damage the physical struc- 
ture of the body, it is an accident within 
the workmen’s compensation act of 1915, 
and is compensable. 


Hernia as a Compensable Injury 


The question of whether hernia should 
be classed as a compensable injury or 
as a disease was dealt with by Dr. A. 
W. Colcord, company surgeon of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, in an address at 
the Sixth Conference of Industrial Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, held at Harris- 
burg, April 9, 1918. Dr. Colcord has 
made physical examinations of 9,000 
men. It is his experience that in only 
about five per cent. of the cases of her- 
nia developed in the course of employ- 


ment should compensation have been 
paid. He believes that nine-tenths of all 
“occurring’’ among industrial workers 


after the age of 30 are caused by ac- 
quired (presenile) weakness of the ab- 
dominal wall, occupation being neglig- 
ible as a causative factor. It is his 
opinion that occupation does not cause 
hernia in the normal individual, though 
hard labor will hasten the formation of 
a hernia in one who has a cogenital de- 
fect. The physician stated his belief 
“that a hernia, to be compensable, must 
have been caused by external, violent, 
and accidental means; that there must 
have been some definite relation between 
the accident and the hernia.” 


Second Injuries 


The following, taken from an article 
by Carl MHookstadt, written several 
months ago, may be subject to minor 
changes caused by recent enactments, 
yet we obtain a general idea of the pro- 
visions made in our State laws for com- 
pensating men, partly physically disabled 
when entering the employment of a 
concern :— 

When a one-eyed workman loses the second 
eye in an industrial accident he will be totally 
disabled for-life. If the employer is required, 
under the law, to pay compensation for per- 
manent total disability in such cases he will 
feel considerable apprehension about employ- 
ing such men. On the other hand, if the em- 
ploye is to receive compensation for the loss of 
one eye only, regardless of the resulting dis- 
ability and loss of earning capacity, he will be 
inadequately compensated and the purpose of 
the compensation act will be partially defeated. 

Industrial discrimination against crippled 
workers, accentuated by the return of disabled 
soldiers, presents a serious and complex prob- 
lem. Many factors contribute to this discrim- 
ination, one of which is the fear that the em- 
ployment of crippled workers will greatly 
increase the cost of accident compensation. 
A few of the States have enacted remedia: 
legislation on the subject, but most of the 
States have thus far done nothing to meet this 
problem. 


Statutory Provisions 
The 


second 


relative to 
the 


statutory provisions 
injuries, as interpreted by 
courts and commissions in the States 
having workmen’s compensation laws at 
the present time, are as follows:— 

In 13 States compensation is granted 
only for the disability caused by that 
particular injury without reference to 
previous injuries. In these States the 
factor of increased compensation costs 
as a contributory cause of discrimina- 
tion has of course been eliminated, but, 
on the other hand, the employe receives 
grossly inadequite compensation. In this 
connection the experience of the Mon- 
tana Industrial Accident Board is illum- 


inating. The Montana law makes no 
specific provision covering second in- 
juries. The board, however, held that 


an employer should not be penalized for 
his generosity in _ hiring a_ crippled 
workman. One of the principal em- 
ployers of the State, having a hundred 
or more crippled workers on his payroll, 
requested a ruling as to the extent of his 
liability in case of a subsequent accident 
to an of these crippled men, stating 
that if he was to be liable for the total 
disability he would immediately dis- 
charge them. The board promptly ruled 
that the employer would be liable only 
for the subsequent injury without ref- 
erence to the resulting disability. It is 
stated that as a result of this ruling 
over 400 cripples in the State retained 
their positions as watchmen, doorkeep- 
ers, ete., whereas if the board had held 
the employer liable for the entire dis- 
ability these crippled men would all have 
been discharged and would of necessity 
in the majority of instances have become 
a charge upon society. The board does 
not defend its interpretation of the law 
but pleads necessity and expediency and 
its desire to protect ths cripple. Simi- 
lar to Montana’s experience has been 
that of California. The California act 
at one time provided for full compensa- 
tion, or life pension, in case of a worker 
who loses the sight of his second eye. 
The commission took into consideration 
the social need and unfortunate condition 
of such a man and deemed it wise to 
give him a life pension. However, the 
act was amended at the request of the 
disabled men _ themselves, who stated 
that they found it difficult to obtain em- 
ployment. 


Methods of Determining Compensation 


for Second Injuries 


In 14 States compensation is granted 
for the entire disability caused by the 
combined injuries. In case of the loss 
of a second eye, therefore, compensation 
would be awarded for permanent total 
disability. This places a heavy burden 
upon the employer, who under the cir- 
cumstances feels himself justified in re- 
fusing to employ crippled men. New 
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York early meets the problem by reliev- 
ing the employer of the extra liability. An 
amendment to the New York law, enacted 
in 1916, provided that in case of a second 


major disability the employer shall be 
held liable only for the second injury, 
but the injured employe shall be com- 


pensated for the disability resulting from 
the combined injuries. The additional 
compensation is paid out of a special 
fund. This fund is created by requiring 
the employer to contribute $100 for each 
fatal accident in which there are no per- 
sons entitled to compensation. The 
States of Minnesota, North Dakota, Ohio 
and Utah have recently followed the ex- 
ample set by New York and _ enacted 
similar provisions. This plan of taking 
care of the extra compensation liability 
through a special fund insures substan- 
tial justice to both employer and employe 
and removes one potent factor of dis- 
crimination. 

In six States compensation for second 
injuries is determined by subtracting the 
disability caused by the prior injury 
from the whole disability caused by the 
subsequent injury. The Virginia law also 
has this provision limited, however, to 
cases in which both injuries occur within 
the same employment; in other cases the 
employer is liable only for the disabality 
caused by the second injury. 

Eleven States make no specific pro- 
vision regarding second injuries. It is 
probable that in some of these States 
the administrative commissions or courts 
have ruled upon the question in cases 
coming before them for adjudication, but 
no report of any of these rulings has 
come to the attention of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Three States grant a greater award for 
the loss of a second member than for the 
loss of a first. The objection to this plan 
is that it does not solve the problem of 
a.scrimination. On the contrary, increased 
compensation benefitted for second in- 
juries increase the probability of discrim- 
ination against crippled men. 


Employment for Defectives 


attempted to meet this 
problem by permitting physically defec- 
tive employes to enter into an employ- 
ment contract whereby they might waive 
their right to compensation for injuries 
due directly to their physical defect. Ohio 
also recognizes this waiver principle, but 
only in case of blind employes. Un- 
doubtedly under this scheme many defec- 
tive workmen are given employment which 


Connecticut 


would be denied them if the employer 
were to assume the liability resulting 
from a second injury. Such a plan, 
however, leaves the handicapped work- 


man unprotected in case of a subsequent 
accident. As far as he is concerned the 
compensation law is to a great extent a 
dead letter, and in case of injury he will 
be thrown upon public charity or the 
generosity of his employer. Some scheme 
should be adopted which would relieve 
the employer of the extra hazardous risk 
involved and at the same time compen- 
sate the crippled workman in proportion 
to his loss of earning capacity. The 
special-fund plan already in operation in 
several States answers this dual pur- 
pose. 

This plan, limited, however, to disabled 
soldiers and sailors, has been adopted in 
France and recommended for adoption in 
England by a committee of the British 
Home Office. Under the French law, 
enacted November 25, 1916, if a soldier 
or sailor suffering from a serious dis- 
ability, due to war service, meets with 
an industrial accident causing death or 
permanent disability, part of the com- 
pensation will be paid from the State 
fund. The court is required to ascertain 
(1) whether the accident is exclusively 
due to the war disability, and if not (2) 
whether the permanent reduction in earn- 
ing capacity resulting from the accident 
has been increased by the war disability, 
and if so, in what proportion.. In the 
first case the employer is relieved alto- 
gether and in the second case he is re- 
lieved of a proportion of the compensa- 
tion payable. This proportion of the 
compensation is paid out of a special fund 
created for this purpose and maintained 
by contributions from employers in the 
same manner as under the general com- 
pensation act. 


Conclusion 


We strongly feel that Workman's Com- 
pensation should be kept prominently be- 
fore this organization, and that its com- 
mittee must continue to be in touch with 
all attempted legislation. While the mem- 
bership will, without urging, Oppose any 
erratic or unreasonable bills introduced 
by their own lawmakers, yet in addition 
to this we recommend that they co-operate 
as far as possible with commissions who 
may be preparing bills, so that their in- 
fluence may be felt in framing and pass- 
ing reasonable laws that will do justice 
to all concerned. This we also believe 
should be the policy adopted by the Asso- 
ciation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. H. ROBINSON, Chairman. 

The President :—What action will you 
take on the report of the Comimittee on 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen's 
Compensation? 

W. E. Greiner :—I move that the report 
be received and referred to the Board of 
Control. (Motion seconded and carried.) 


Report of Proprietary Goods 


The President:—We will now_receive 
the report of the Committee on Proprie- 
tary Goods, R. H. Bradley of Teledo, 
chairman. Mr. Bradley presented the 
report as follows :— 


PROPRIETARY ARTICLES NEARING NORMAL 
PRICE LEVELS ONCE MORE, SAYS REPORT 





Committee Finds Manufacturers Evincing Tendency to Protect Nat- 
ural Distributors by Revising Quotations 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association :— 

In presenting the report of this com- 
mittee for the past year, your chairman 
feels somewhat at a loss where to begin, 
so many and so weighty are the various 
matters which he feels should receive 


In view of this dilemma, we 
have decided to submit a number of 
items, without regard to their relative 
importance, so far as the order in which 
they are treated is concerned. 


When this committee reported a year 
ago our ‘usiness was being conducted og 


attention 
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HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS 


For Nearly Seventy Years 


has maintained a national reputation as a 
family medicine in cases of 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION 
and STOMACH DISORDERS 


Any Jobber Can Supply You 


THE HOSTETTER COMPANY 


59-60 WATER STREET PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Ralston New Process Water Still 


PURE DISTILLED WATER FOR LABORATORIES OR DRINKING PURPOSES 


A device for purifying water by distillation. Nothing required for its operation 
but heat and water. Any kind of heat will do. 


Impurities completety removed from any kind of water 

Can be used over any kind of stove, A current of air constantly passes 

gas burner, or over wood fire. — through Still while in operation. 

; : It doesn’t need watching. 

Requires no running water for con- -ckON Pues 

densing purposes; simply fiil upper a Naas Y-:u don t have to learn to run it. 

and lower chambers with water and ’ , 

place over fire. Simple in operation. 

Can be easily cleaned. 

Water stored on inside as fast as a ; i ; . a 

distilled. * Se y It will give one quart of distilled 
z water per hour at an expense of 


Drawn off as needed about two cents per gallon. 


The distilled water is aerated, the 
It cannot explode, because steam > : air passing through the sterilizing 
is not generated under pressure. chamber. 


GUARANTEE Gthnanteep 


TO BE FREE FROM IMPR&RFECTIONS ; Price, 


The Still is 14% inches high, 9% inches in diameter, and weighs 5 pounds. All parts are copper coated with pure block tin 
MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN TRAGESER STEAM COPPER WORKS Ni yone crsUss. | 
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a war basis. Jobbers everywhere were 
stocking goods in anticipation of a severe 
tie-up in transportation, and in a market 
that was [irm, with sharp upward ten- 
dencies. Since then, however, peace has 
peen estabii shed, our armies demobilized, 

factories are returning to peace 


d our 
“ime production. 
Even a year ago the old standard of 


$2, $4 and $8 per dozen prices of proprie- 
taries had in the main disappeared. New 
jevels were reached, which took into ac- 
count incre ased labor costs, and raw ma- 
terial prices. In a few cases where essen- 
tial ingredients, such as glycerine, and 
some of the other bases for munitions, 
were commandeered, or at least put on 
special co! ervation lists, by some of the 
government sl war agencies, prices of pro- 
prietary articles fairly soared. When the 
war ceased, and the demand for these 
chemicals fell off, the manufacturers of 
proprietary articles using them as essen- 
tial ingredients, began to lower their 
prices, and in practically every instance 
where jobbers had bought heavily on the 
top of the market, allowances were made 
py the manufacturers for the difference 
between the advanced prices and the low- 
er ones, so far as stocks on hand at the 
time of the change were concerned. For 
this action the entire trade feels very 
grateful, especially as it is an indication 
of a recognition on the part of such man- 
ufacturers of the necessity for protect- 
ing their natural distributors, the whole- 
sale druggists. 

“In a survey of price increases during 
the war the War Industries Board made 
a study of the price fluctuations of pro- 
prietary articles. In its commentaries on 
the survey, the War Industries Board 


said :— 


A cursory comparison with the _ charted 
index number of almost any of the other 
classes of commodities included in_ this 
series shows that the prices of proprietaries 
in general have not advanced in proportion 
to other items. 


The average advance in price, as shown 


by the survey covering the six years 
from 1913 to 1918 inclusive, was 17 per 
cent. 


It is regrettable that the report does 
not more emphatically point out that the 
greater part of this advance occurred 
during the years 1917 and 1918, the price 
levels for 1913 to 1916 remaining almost 
constant. Toward the close of 1918 the 
price curve was still tending upward, and 


our own experience as buyers of this 
class of goods indicates that there are 
but few exceptional instances where 


there has been any decline whatever since 
then, while the early months of 1919 
showed a large number of price increases. 
Your committee recognizes that manufac- 
turers of this class of commodity have 
been obliged to make their price advances 
or stand substantial losses in reasonable 
profits to which they are justly entitled. 


Discounts 


It is with gratification that we are 
able to report to our members that in the 
majority of cases where manufacturers 
have been compelled to advance their 
prices they have recognized the necessity 
for increasing the compensation to their 
jobbing distributors by enlarging their 
discounts. 

We need hardly dwell upon the many 
factors that are involved in the increased 
cost of conducting a wholesale drug busi- 
ness, as every business man knows that 
labor costs alone have advanced beyond 
anything the most radical had _ ever 
dreamed of, the greatly increased amount 
of capital required on account of higher 
prices, while burdensome taxes, materials, 
boxing, drayage, and, in fact, everything 
entering into the purchase, transporta- 
tion, receiving, storing, packing handling 
and shipping of merchandise, have added 
to our expenses. Without presenting a 
detailed tabulation of these various items, 
we deem it sufficient to note that the 
average entire overhead expense has in- 
creased from 12% per cent. of sales, as 
it was in 1914, to about 15 per cent. in 
1918 and 1919. These facts must impress 
us with the necessity for increased com- 
pensation, as our friends, the proprietors, 
will readily concede that we cannot hope 
to distribute their merchandise on a pre- 
war commission basis. 


That our necessity for larger discount 
has been recognized is indicated by the 
long list of those manufacturers who 
have advanced their compensation, a num- 
ber of whom are named below :— 

Allaire, Woodward & Co. 

B. F. Allen Co. 

J. P. Allen Medicine Co. 

Ambrine Laboratories. 

Amolin Co 

C. O. Angell & Co. 

Anheuser Busch Brewing Co. 

Basic Products Corporation (Theroz). 


Bauer Chemical Co. (Wm. R. Warner 
& Co.). 
C. W. Beggs, Sons & Co. 


Benetol Co. 

Alonzo O. Bliss Co. 

Bristol-Myers Co. 

John I. Brown & Son. 

N. K. Brown Medicine Co. 

G. W. Carnrick & Co. 

Caleo Chemical Co, 

James C. Crane. 

Crown Chemical Co. 

Curtis & Brown Mfg. Co. 

De Miracle Chemical Co. 

Dennos Products Co, 

Dry Pits Lotion Co. 

Drug Products Co. 

Evans Sons, Leecher & Webb, Ltd. 
E. Fougera  & Co., Ine. 

Henry 8. Gilpin Co, 
H. Clay Glover Co. 
Graf Bros ; 
e P. Hall & Co 
Hinkley tone Liniment Co. 
Mport Drug Specialties Co 
Walter Janvier r 
polloge & Hitcheoeck Co. 

- David Ke » . 
Kondon Mfc — - 
Taerence Williams Co, 

os zeeming & C 
Lehn & Fink ~ © 
Lesslie Co 
Totus Chemical Co, 

. - Lyons & Sons 

Chas, Marchand Co 
armola Co. ; 
ayr, Geo. 

Mellier i ine 
ennen Co., The. 


Ine. 


A. Extra 


Mentholatum Co, 

Metz Laboratories, H. A, 
McKean, B. S. 

McKesson & Robbins, Ine. 
Nashville Med. Co. 
Nostriola Balm Co, 
Odorono Co, 

Omega Chemical Co. 

Oxo, Ltd. 

abst Brewing Co. 

Paris Medicine Co, 
Partola Mfg. Co. 

Parmele Pharmacal Co, 
Peacock Chemical Co, 
Pepsin Syrup Co. 

Ripans Chemical Co, 
Rodeback & Son, T. 
Sanford Sales Corp. 
Schieffelin & Co. 

Scott & Bowne. 

Seeck & Kade. 

Shaker Medical Dept. 
Smith, Kline & French Co, 
Sultan Drug Co. 

United States Drug & Chemical Co. 
Warner’s Safe Remedies Co. 
Wayne Elixir Co, 

Young & Co., F. E. 


PHARMACEUTICAL HOUSES. 


Abbott Laboratories. 

Ili Lilly & Co. 

Merrell Co., Wm. S. 

Mulford Co., H. K. 

Norwich Pharmacal Co. 

Parke, Davis & Co. 

Sharp & Dohme. 

Stearns & Co., Frederick. 

Upjohn Co. 

The cost of doing business has reached 
a point where the discounts that have 
prevailed for the past decade or more are 
insufficient to allow a profit to distribu- 
ters. It is, therefore, recommended that 
members continue their requests for in- 
creased compensation, especial attention 
being given to those manufacturers whose 
discounts are now less than 15 and 2 
per cent., to the end that commissions 
may be increased to not less than these 
figures, and new articles should carry a 
discount of not less than 16 2-3 and 2 


per cent. 

~ The Proprietary Stamp Tax 

In the revenue law of 1918, a stamp 
tax of one cent for each 25 cents, or 
fraction thereof, of the retail price for 
which proprietary articles are sold, was 
imposed. This tax superseded the ob- 


noxious two per cent. excise tax on sales 
by the manufacturer. which imposed un- 
due and heavy burdens upon him. The 
present consumption tax is, we believe, 
inherently wrong, as it imposes a pen- 
alty on the sick, and those in need of 
relief. While it is less burdensome on 
both manufacturer and the consuming 
public than the vicious manufacturers’ 
tax, we believe, nevertheless, that it is 
discriminatory, unscientific, and wrong 
in principle, and we recommend its re- 
peal at the earliest possible moment the 
nation’s finances will permit. 


Narcotic and Intoxicating Substitutes 


We are in hearty sympathy with the 
extended provisions of the Harrison 
anti-narcotic law, placing further re- 
strictions about the sale of narcotic sub- 
stitutes, and recommend that our mem- 
bers carry out in letter and in spirit 
the resolutions adopted by the Board of 
Control and Senior Council at their joint 
meeting at St. Louis on April 25, 1918. 
Paregoric, Bateman’s drops and God- 
frey’s Cordial should be sold only in 
limited quantities, and then only when 
it is certain that the ultimate object of 
such purchases is for strictly legitimate 
medicinal purposes. It is gratifying to 
note that many manufacturers where 
preparations formerly contained a small 
quantity of narcotic, are changing their 
formulas, so as to eliminate the nar- 
cotic. thus doing away with the necessity 
of jobbers and retailers keeping detailed 
records of their purchases and sales of 
such articles. 


With national prohibition a reality, the 
drug trade has been besieged with all 
kinds of offers of merchandise of such 
character as to raise a doubt as to their 
real value as medicinal agents. Fortu- 
nately, our membership foresaw the pos- 
sibility of unscrupulous manufacturers 
undertaking to use the drug trade as a 
cloak and has sincerely made an effort 
to prevent the marketing of intoxicating 
liquors under the guise of medicine 
through legitimate trade channels. This 
is a time when jobbers must investigate 
the character of manufacturers and 
their goods, as carefully as they do the 
credit of their retail customers. To take 
chances for the sake of a small tempor- 
ary gain is to invite danger, and the 
wholesale drug trade as represented by 
our enrollment will not tolerate any ef- 
fort to besmirch an honorable business 
by giving aid to promoters of law vio- 
lation. 


Free Deals and Bonus Goods 


Free deals and bonus goods, while 
being eliminated as one of the market- 
ing methods of proprietary medicines as 
a bad practice, is unfortunately gaining 
a little headway among manufacturers of 
certain other merchandise entering our 
trade. We are glad to note that the 
proprietary medicine manufacturers have 
successfully driven this evil from their 
ranks, as thoroughly as they have, and 
it is recommended that wholesalers urge 
manufacturers to entirely discontinue 
this practice, as being against the best 
interests of all branches of the trade. 

Certain manufacturers of perfumery 
and similar sundries, have been inclined 
to extend the free goods idea, and we 
regret that this abuse should be so en- 
couraged, The plan is full of pitfalls 
with which experienced merchandisers 
are familiar. It is false logic that leads 
to such offers, as there is no such thing 
as a free deal. As a humbug, we want 
none of it. and in order that good busi- 
ness methods may be developed, it is 
suggested that this matter be brought to 


the attention of our manufacturing 
friends, with the view of eliminating 
free goods deals as a_ merchandising 
method. The practice does not help to 
make the retailer a better merchant, but 
rather retards his progress, because of 
its deceptive character. It should be 


pointed out, that every manufacturer who 
has once discontinued free goods deals 
has gained much and lost nothing, 
greatly to his own satisfaction. 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Price Maintenance — Court Decisions 


Two phases of price maintenance have 
been decided by the Federal courts dur- 
ing the past year. A third phase is now 
pending before the Circuit Court of Ap 
peals, Second Circuit, the decision of 
which is awaited with great interest. 


FIRST PHASE—THE COLGATE CASE 
In the case of the United States ver- 


sus Colgate & Co., on an_ indictment 
charging violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law, the United States Supreme 
Court held that a manufacturer’ or 


trader in pursuit of a lawful business 
has the right to select his own custom- 
ers, and also to discontinue to sell to 
those who do not observe conditions un- 
der which the manufacturer has pre- 
viously announced he would refuse to 
sell, without violating the Sherman or 
any other act. 
SECOND PHASE—THE CUDAHY CASE 
The case of Frey & Son versus the 
Cudahy Packing Company, involved the 
right of the manufacturer to discrimi- 
nate in price between customers. Herein 
the Cudahy Packing Company refused to 
sell at best prices, «a house which had on 
a previous occasion, failed to observe the 
manufacturer's request to maintain 
prices. The Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Fourth Circuit, held that the manufac- 
turer could, within the Clayton act, law- 
fully discriminate in its prices, so as to 
make it impossible for wholesalers or 
it was unanimously decided that the part of 
other distributers to sell its products at 
prices below those named by the manu- 
facturer, without suffering a loss. 


THIRD PHASE—THE BEECHNUT 
CASE 
The third phase of this important 
problem is involved in the Federal Trade 





Commission’s order issued against the 
Beechnut Packing Company of Canajo- 
harie, N. Y., holding that its sales pol- 


icy (which is similar to that of Colgate 
& Co. and the Cudahy Packing Co.), 
constitutes an unfair method of trade, 


and is therefore unlawful within the 
meaning of section 5, of the Federal 
Trade Commission act, The Beechnut 


has submitted the case to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, for review, and a decision is 
expected sometime within the next few 
months. 

In this connection it is worthy of men- 
tion that the Federal Trade Commission 
is sponsor for a bill which has been 
introduced into Congress with the object 
of legalizing price maintenance’ con- 
tracts under certain restrictions, the most 
important of which is that contracts and 
price schedules be filed with a designated 
governmental agency (probably the 
Federal Trade Commission), which would 
have power to approve such contracts. 
For the present we refrain from further 
comment on this measure. 


(The two decisions above mentioned 
will be printed in the proceedings, and 
the third if ready.) 


Buying Clubs 


The buying club situation at present 
shows only a slight change over that of 
last year. Confronted by a market char- 
acterized by high prices, these institu- 
tions have been obliged to make calls 
upon their members for additional capital. 
The necessity for larger funds’ has 
arrested somewhat the activities of the 
new organizations, while those that have 


Packing Co. 


been long established are serving about 
the same number of customers as 
formerly. 


There have been one or two efforts 
to organize co-operative concerns on a 
national scale. The ultimate success of 
these enterprises depends largely upon 
the business acumen and executive ability 
of the individual directly in charge. In 
one or two instances it appears that 
most of the money extracted from retail 
druggists found its way into the pockets 
of stock salesmen and high salaried pro- 
moters, leaving insufficient working 
capital to begin operations. 

A timely comment on this subject 
is found in a recent issue of a popular 


retail drug journal, which we take the 
liberty of quoting in full:— 
ANENT BUYING CLUBS 


We have lying upon the editorial desk copy 
for advertising three separate and distinct 
organizations having for their object co-opera- 
tive buying by the retail druggists of this 
section fs a part of a nation-wide member- 
ship. The matter was laid before our Board 
of Directors at their meeting che latter part 
of July, and after a thorough discussion as to 
the wisdom of giving indorsement to such 
movements, or any one of them above another, 
it Was unanimously decided that the part of 
wisdom would be to let each druggist de- 
termine for himself, after the representatives 
of the several organizations had laid their 
plans before him, as to affiliating himself with 
any one of them, or more than one if he so 





elects. For this reason we have decided not 
to accept any of the advertisements that 
have been offered for presentation in our 


columns, 

The number of such concerns that are spring- 
ing up all over the country makes it im- 
possible that any one of them can_ possibly 
be representative of a national character. Our 
readers will bear us out when we mention 
that there have been many more failures than 
successes in this line of business 


Breakage Claims 


During the war the fuel conservation 
program caused a material curtailment 
of the production of glass of a good 
quality. The result was that there were 
a number of proprietors who were obliged 


to use bottles of a poorer grade than 
usual, Much breakage occurred and 
jobbers made many claims. This situa- 
tion has been relieved since then, and 
goods are generally being received in 
good condition. An analysis of the 
problem from the manufacturers’ stand- 


following points which 


point elicited the 
the guidance of our 


we submit for 
members :— 
First.—Some send- 


manufacturers are 


ing out their packages without having 
the contents marked on the outside of 
the shipping container, thus making it 


necessary for the jobber to open all cases 


immediately for checking. It is sug- 
gested that the label on each shipping 
container state just how many dozens 


and what size are contained therein. It 
is true that if the jobber always re- 
tained his old employer they might in 
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time become 
the various 
contents of a package 
in these days of labor 
not possible. 

Individual 


familiar with 
recognize the 
from its size, but 
turnover this is 


sufficiently 
products to 


packages, where manufac- 


turers market more than one size, should 
be plainly designated as to size, i. e, 
small, medium or large. The lack of 


such marking in the past has caused con- 
siderable confusion and resultant waste. 
The jobbers would therefore appreciate 
it if these suggestions were followed. 
Second Most manufacturers ask that 
in making claim for breakage the carton 
from the broken goods accompany the 
claim as credentials. A few manufac- 


turers, however, have asked that all or 
a part of the broken bottle be sent in. 
If a manufacturer does not use a carton 


or wrapper, it is probably necessary for 
him to ask for the neck of the broken 
bottle, but it would be more convenient 
to the jobber and just as satisfactory to 
the manufacturer who uses a carton or 
wrapper to have the latter sent in as 
the credential with claim for breakage. 


Formula Disclosure 


In a number of State legislatures bills 
have been introduced calling for the dis- 
closure of formula on proprietary medi- 
cines. Your committee believes that such 
measures are rather remote to the public 
interest, and in fact constitute a con- 
fiscation of valuable property rights. 
This legislation should be rigidly opposed, 
and we ought to lend every assistance 
possible to manufacturers in its defeat. 


Private Brands 


At a meeting of the West Virginia 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association last June, 
Mr. F. C. Gaylord, a prominent grocery 
jobber in West Virginia, made some in- 
teresting comments on the dangers of 
private brands. As the meat of his re- 
marks has some application to the whole- 
sale drug business, we submit the follow- 
ing — as the conclusion of this 
report :— 


If | were going into the retail grocery busi- 


ness, I would not offer an article for sale 
unless it was an advertised or well known 
article. I would not have 2 scale in my 
house. I would sell nothing but packaged 


goods, with the name of the packer on every 


article. 1 would give good, quick service, 
Quality and service will get more customers 
than price The public wants service, and 


is willing to pay for it. The jobber and re- 
tailer by sticking to manufacturers’ brands 
will eventually eliminate the chain store. 

To a great extent we are fighting manufac- 
turers by continuaily pushing private brands, 
I firmly believe that the time is right here 
when you will have to declare yourself. Are 
you a manufacturer's jobber, or are you a 
Jobbing manufacturer? There can be n 
middle road. You cannot be both jobber 
and manufacturer. We believe the manufac- 
turers of this country are fair and want to 
market their products through the jobber, 
providing the jobber will give them a square 
deal. By reading the bulletins of the National 
Wholesaie Grocers’ Association you will notice 
that the manufacturers are conceding to all 
fair requests national asso- 
ciation. 

The manufacturers of the United States have 
adopted the policy of introducing their prod- 
ucts by using specialty men, and this strikes 
me as being wise. The jobber does not have 
to introduce new goods. The manufacturers 
guarantee their orders to be genuine, and the 
jobbers get the business without much effort. 
I realize that many jobbers object to specialty 
men, but let me give you a pointer, they are 


made by the 


here to stay, and you had better make up 
your mind to tolerate them and encourage 
them. 

The private brand business is the daddy 


of the chain store, which is a menace to our 
legitimate retailers. You seldom see a chain 
store offering for sale well known adver- 
tised brands of merchandise, except occasion- 
ally for advertising purposes. They Pash 
private brands or “‘bastard’’ brands that the 
public know nothing about. They generally 
sell the ‘“‘just as good’’ kind. 

The jobbers’ private brands have done more 
to hurt the retailer than any other thing. 
The retailer's store is often filled with private 
brands unknown to the buying public. Jones 
selis him Jones’ Oats; Smith loads him up on 
Smith's Oats, and Brown gives him a dose of 
Lrown's Oats, and the result is he spends 
too much time trying to sell Mrs. Flaherty 
a package of Smith's Oats, when she calls 
for some well known brand. When invoicing 
time comes around he has three cases of 
private brand oats filled with bugs—orphan 
outs having no daddy. 

Did you ever lose any money on well known 
or advertised brands? No, you never did. 
They are always worth one hundred cents on 
the do.lar. They have a mother and a father, 
somebody with a reputation right behind them, 
1 hope to see the day when we will have 
nothing in our house except advertised brands, 

‘The vbject of the Jobber s private brands is, 
of course, to make a larger profit, gel away 
from competition, give the custumer some- 
thing that he Knows nothing about. Often 
the jobber is induced to try a private brand 
on uccount of the large prolit it shows. 
Gentiemen, I have always found when an 
article pays an extraordinarily large profit 
nobody wants it and it costs too much to 
sell it. We have tound when an articie pays 
5U per cent, profit it generaily costs 75 per 
cent. to sell it. The backbone of your busi- 


ness is the quick selling, staple, advertised 
articles. Cul them out, and your business 
is gone. Give me the goods that have the 


least resistance, large volume and quick sales. 
You may cali me an order taker. The spe- 
ciity man introduces the article, and the 
gvod salesmen get the orders. 

What are we doing for the retailer? Are 
we gelting close to him’ Are we giving him 
the benefit of our experience, or are we over 
loading him with private brands? We should 
certainly help him to fight the chain stores. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ht. kh. Bradley, 
Chairman. 

The President:—You have heard the 
report of the Committee on Proprietary 
Goods. ‘This report is now open for dis- 
cussion on the tloor by any of our mem- 
bers who care to make reference to it. 


Free Goods Unsound 


W. A. McDermid:—May I ask if an 
associate member may have the privilege 
of the floor? 

The President :—Yes. 

W. A. MeDermid:—I speak for the 
Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co., and it 
may be interesting to you gentlemen t¢ 
know our experience with free goods. 
About three and a half years ago we 
abolished the practice of giving free 
goods in our business. We issued a little 
booklet at the time which was entitled 
—‘Taking the Bunk out of the Bonus,” 
We argued in the pamphlet that the #rrr 
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STANDARDIZED CRUDE DRUGS 


(HOPKINS) 
In Cartons of 1 oz. to 15 pounds 


IRISH 
(BLEACHED SELECT) 
U. S. P. 
PACKED EXPRESSLY FOR 


VAN VLEET-MANSFIELD DRUG Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


J. L. HOPKINS & Co. 
STANDARDIZED CRUDE DRUG MERCHANTS 
w YORK 


Fac-simile of our label 
The testimony of the following wholesale Druggists is the best evidence we can offer as to the profits de- 
rived from handling our line of carton goods—They are standardized in our own laboratory (which gives you 
absolute protection.) Packed in strong cartons under your own label and delivered to you ready for immed- 
iate sale—You save time, labor, floor space and errors. 


Spokane Drug Co. Van Vieet- Mansfield Drug Co. Calvert Drug Co. Ellicott Drug Co. Marshall Drug Co. Lamar & Rankin Drug Co. 
Spokane, Wash. Memphis, Tenn. Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. Cleveland, OU. Atlanta, Ga. 

The Talcott Company cas . . The Rose-Sartorius Drug Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Let us put our proposition before you in detail Vicksburg, Miss. 


J. L. HOPKINS & CO. 


Importers, Exporters and Grinders of Standardized Crude Drugs 
NEW YORK 
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SMITH KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
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ods deal was unsound and uneconomic 
got camouflaged the actual cost to the 
sMailer ved confirmed him in bad busi- 
ethods 

nee ert ly want to add that after three 
nd a holt years’ experience we would 
oat go back to the free goods deal for 
mite a considerable monetary considera- 
fon, and we have been the means of 


rsuading other manufacturers to take 


that same view A number have written 
for copies of the booklet, and expressed 
their intention, which has since been 

jed out, to abandon the giving of 


free goods in any form. 
An Opposing View 


C. Mahlon Kline :—Speaking on exactly 
the same subject, I want to bring up as 
an illustration the fact that there are 
two sides to the free good deal. Our 
company withdrew the practice of giving 
a bonus about four years ago. It had 
then been in effect about ten years. We 
had so many objections to the withdrawal 
of the practice and our sales fell off so 
seriously that at the end of one year we 
had to put it back again. It is a great 
annoyance to us and I fail to see just 
where we profit by it, but I actually tried 
withdrawing the bonus, and I got into 
such serious trouble I had to put it back 
again. 


Cartons and Wrappers are Evidence 


L. D. Sale :—I am very much interested 
in this free goods proposition. It may 
be interesting to you gentlemen to know 
that on the Coast we do not handle free 
goods. We only put these deals through 
when the manufacturer delivers the goods 
direct to the customer. We refuse to de- 
liver the goods and charge them back, 





except in just three or four cases, such 
as some of the mineral waters which are 
sold in the fall for the winter, and we 
have been trying to discourage that for 
sometime. I am glad to hear what the 
representative of the Mennen company 
has to say in regard to their experiences 
with free deals. 


In regard to breakages, Mr. Bradley 
speaks of returning the necks of bottles, 
ete. From where we are located, about 
three thousand miles from most of the 
manufacturers, it would be a_ great 
convenience if we were required only to 
return the carton, and I do not see any 
reason why the cartons and wrappers 
should not be sufficient evidence. 


In regard to rapid sellers as against 
the others, we have made a little test 
on that recently, and we find that in dol- 
lars and cents of $100 worth of patents 
sold by us, 80 per cent. of them are the 
rapid sellers and 20 per cent. are the slow 
sellers. While there may be 100 times 
the number of items among the slower 
sellers as among the others, yet in dol- 
lars and cents, $80 out of every $100 is 
received on the rapid sellers. Im other 
words, those goods that are turned over 
from eight to twelve times a year. Mr. 
Bradley has given a wonderful report 
and I do not think I can add anything 
further to it. 


Charles S. Martin:—I move that the 
report be received and take the usual 
course, and be referred to the Board of 
Control. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

The President :—We will now have the 
report of the Special Committee on Trade 
Acceptance Adoption and Cash Discount 
Elimination, R. R. Ellis of Memphis, 
chairman. 

Mr. Ellis presented the report. 


TRADE ACCEPTANCES SHOULD BE MORE 
CAREFULLY STUDIED BEFORE ADOPTION 





Committee, While Practically Agreed Upon Soundness of Prin- 
ciple, Recommends Further Consideration of Sub- 


ject by Members 


The 1918 report of this committee cov- 
ered in such minute detail the funda- 
mental principles of the forms, uses and 
operations of the Trade Acceptance, as 
well as did we analyze in as careful a 
manner the cash discount and the reasons 
why it should be eliminated, and a dif- 
ferent form of pricing and selling be es- 
tablished, we, therefore, feel that a dis- 
cussion in this 1919 report along such 
lines would be mere repetition and super- 
fluous. The arguments and statement of 
facts, and the show of potential possi- 
bilities set forth in the 1918 report hold 
just as true today. We shall, therefore, 
confine this report to merely a statement 
of progress. 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions passed last year by this body, your 
committee had printed and mailed to all 
of the members of the Association the 
1918 report, together with your recom- 
mendations, and a _ referendum ballot 
which was to be used for voting under 
the following caption, and with the results 
as shown herewith: 


BALLOT 


Indicate your vote. Tear off and return to 
F. E. Holliday, New York City, before Janu- 
ary 30, 1919. 


No. 1—Do you favor the adoption of the 
Trade Acceptance? 22 voted yes, two voted no 
and one not voting.) 

No. 2.—Do you favor the net price selling 


plant? (Elimination of the cash discount.) 
(2 voted yes, three voted no and two not 
voting.) 


No. 3.—Will you in your own business abide 
by the decision of the majority of the ballots 
received on questions 1 and 2, provided, of 
course, that all of your local competitors so 
agree? (18 voted yes, three voted no and three 
not voting.) 

From the number of votes cast, your 
committee does not take it that our gen- 
eral membership is yet very keenly con- 
cerned in regard to making any radical 
changes in their established practices of 
finance and credit, and in view of the fact 
that so many other things are topsy-turvy 
and unsettled, and the further fact that 
we are doing so much more business, and 
on short labor rations, it is probably well 
for a while to go along established 
grooves, notwithstanding they may not be 
as efficient or as desirable as some new 
ones, Furthermore, in discussing these 
subjects with the members of this com- 
mittee, we find that, while the committee 
as a whole is practically agreed as to the 
soundness of principle as a general prop- 
osition, of the use of the Trade Accept- 
ance, and Elimination of the Cash Dis- 
count, they are not willing under present 
conditions to urge the immediate adoption 
of tnese two innovations among the whole- 
sale druggists, feeling that it might be 
better to recommend to our members more 
careful study of the subject, and there is 
ample literature on the subject—one could 
gather a small library—surely a six-foot 
shelf could be filled, with propaganda 
from the best minds of the country advo- 
cating the use of the Trade Acceptance. 


Attitude of Wholesale Druggists 


glnere is a strong disposition to allow 
T er divisions of commerce, to which the 
oan Acceptance might be more readily 
the nted: to practice same and work off 
_ Tough edges, and by its use through 
bette channels, bring about a gradual and 
wate, understanding, and smoother op- 
fae on in the handling of the commercial 
the hee of the country. In other words, 
oF Principal objection seems to be a lack 

Sufficient combination of effort and in- 


sitive on the part of the wholesale drug- 
er renee that there might be some 
Dositinn from offended trade. The dis- 
t hae ome to be to “pass the buck.” 
that thi een your chairman’s experience 
you “pus, cannot be done, and whenever 

Pass the buck” it comes back to you. 


Trade Acceptance Movement Gaining 


Headway 
us” think the feeling is general that as 
movement gains ground along such 


source ao - c 
rees that it will gradually broaden in 


its usefulness. It is significant to report 
to you that the Trade Acceptance has 
very much broadened in its use since our 
last meeting. There are more than 5,000 
of the largest wholesale and manufactur- 
ing concerns regularly using the ‘Trade 
Acceptance. A number of these are in 
the Drug Business, or allied lines. Each 
of you have received from some of the 
largest concerns requests for payment of 
your account by acceptance, and in most 
cases, no doubt, you have refused, not 
caring to inject a new element of finance 
until you are ready to discard the old, 
which is quite proper. 


It is interesting to note, too, the crea- 
tion of acceptance and discount houses in 
various parts of the country for the pur- 
pose of dealing in acceptances. There 
are two or three in New York, one in 
Boston, one in Chicago and one now in 
process of organization in St. Louis. The 
acceptance in foreign trade is playing an 
important part. The most significant ac- 
complishment thus far has been $50,000,- 
000 acceptance credit extended to Bel- 
gium. A number of private concerns are 
using the acceptance in exporting. The 
friends of the acceptance plan feel that 
the movement has been very largely re- 
tarded by the slow process of arranging 
for credits in general, but greater results 
— be expected along this line in the 
uture. 


Drug Trade Diversified on Issue. 


From the character of letters that we 
have received, there is a great diversity 
of opinion among the drug trade—some 
of our oldest and strongest members 
urged your chairman to bring up strong 
recommendations, and offer of resolutions 
at this meeting, towards the adoption 
generally of the Trade Acceptance in 
handling accounts. Others are just as 
strong in their determination that it 
would not be practicable, or adaptable 
to our business, and therefore, the com- 
mittee, under such circumstances could 
not insist that this Association take any 
positive action at this time. There is 
need for more education and better un- 
derstanding; we must be as a unit in 
such an important matter, before we can 
make it a success. 

The Federal Reserve Bank continues 
its preferential rate, based on the Trade 
Acceptance, and urges a more general 
use of same as a proper and safe way 
of handling our regular business. 

There is no disputing the fact that the 
merchandise wholesaler should not also 
be a banker. We are also urged that 
mercantile establishments should be fi- 
nanced locally as nearly as practicable. 
The banks have been the strongest ad- 
vocates of the Trade Acceptance, but the 
banks can do more. 

If when merchandise is sold and the 
invoice is accompanied by an acceptance, 
the purchaser would either discount his 
bill (if discounts are to be continued, 
and the cash discount and the use of 
the trade acceptance are perfectly work- 
able, notwithstanding the claim of 
some that they are enemies, and will 
not work together—i.e., the customer can 
either discount his bill according to the 
discount terms, or sign the acceptance 
payable at the regular maturity of the 
invoice. No irregular terms, however, or 
discount inducements should be made to 
have the acceptance signed. The dis- 
count and the time should never be 
allowed, rather should the dealer be pen- 
alized by the loss of his cash discount, 
for not having sufficient capital, or ar- 
ranging with his bank for sufficient cap- 
ital to take his discount. The Trade 
Acceptance then becomes an instrument 
bearing a rate of interest to its maturity 
in proportion to the cash discount, which 
the purchaser has lost by virtue of his 
necessity to use the extended time as 
offered by the Trade Acceptance), or sign 
the acceptance, and have his bank en- 
dorse the payment thereof, no one could 
deny the great advantages of such a 
system, It is very true that the mer- 
chant would have to arrange with his 
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bank in a satisfactory manner for the 
credit required. By this method credit 
risks would be practically eliminated, yet 
credit would be extended. The local 
bankers should know best what credit a 
merchant is entitled to, based upon their 
knowledge of the character of the man, 
the character of the business conducted, 
and the local factors contributing to its 
success or failure. We do not doubt but 
that this method would make the accept- 
ance, which would then in fact become 
a banker’s acceptance, immediately pop- 
ular, and your chairman does not feel 
that this is asking too much of the bank, 
as a matter of fact the banks have not 
to any great extent measured up to their 
possibilities, nor to their responsibilities. 
They have maintained a kind of “holier 
than thou” attitude, having made money 
for their individual stock-holders, by the 
use of the community’s money, without 
performing the full service that they owe 
to that community. Under this plan the 
banker would perform a higher service, 
and fill a nobler need in the credit sys- 
tem of the country, at the same time 
their influence would be very helpful in 
building up, stabilizing and making sound 
local business, which would, of course, 
react to the benefit of the bank itself. 
As a matter of fact under this plan the 
banker would become a really useful citi- 
zen, and the bank a helpful community 
building institution. 

Since 75 per cent. of the business of 
the world is done on trade or banker’s 
acceptances, or other forms of credit, it 
is very easy to see why wholesalers and 
manufacturers under the present banking 
system, are forced at risk to finance their 
customers. The present system of credit 
known as the open account system, is 
not safe or built on sound business prin- 
ciples. Some solution must be found, 
and will be found, because there are so 
many capable minds directing their 
efforts and thoughts and study towards 
the development of a better solution to 
the handling of sales. At present the 
trade acceptance, if not in exactly its 
present form, some modified and im- 
proved form will ultimately be able to 
give the satisfactory answer, because 
credit is essential to the buyer, and must 
come from one source or another, so also 
the seller should, and must be assured 
of the payment of that which he offers 
for sale, and a system can be devised 
whereby this can be assured to the very 
greatest degree, certainly 99.9 per cent., 
and all of our efforts should be directed 
to that end. In the light of present day 
business, one having something to sel? 
should mot be called upon to take a 
hazard of losing that which he possesses. 
When you think of it in this light, it is 
fallacious that we should be called upon 
in present day times to take the unwar- 
ranted risk that business practices. 
There is nothing idealistic about this, it 
is merely hard-headed common sense, 
reasonable requirements and self pres- 
ervation. So we recommend more at- 
tention and consideration and study of 
the trade acceptance, and if you have 
any thoughts and ideas to advance, send 
them forward to The Trade Acceptance 
Council of New York, The National Ac- 
ceptance Journal, and the committee of 
the N. W. D. A. handling this subject. 


Elimination of the Cash Discount 


The same things might be said of this 
division of the committee’s work as was 
said of the trade acceptance. The prin- 
ciples and misuses of the present day 
cash discount system were laid bare and 
shown conclusively to be unsound, and 
the elimination of the cash discount, with 
the readjustment of prices of all com- 
modities upon the basis of an ideal tran- 
saction where goods are correctly la- 
beled, and fairly priced, would be a de- 
sirable thing to bring about, and would 
tend to stop much of the evils that are 
today practiced, and quiet much of the 
dissension and the unrest that prevails 
among competitors on account of varied 
and irregular and improper discounts 
being offered under the guise of cash 
discount. 


Since _ the last report, a great many of 
the leading men of business in the United 
States have been converted to the desir- 
ability of the elimination of the cash dis- 
count feature in business, and as in the 
trade acceptance there are a great many 
sincere and brainy men who still hold 
that our present system is the world’s 
best. A most significant step in the right 
direction is evidenced in a letter which 
your chairman received from Mr. D. W. 
Bole, president of the National Drug & 
Chemical Co., Dominion of Canada, ad- 
vising that largely based upon the dis- 
cussion and report of this committee in 


Chicago and New York together, and 
that terms long practiced of five per 
cent. cash or net four months had been 
readjusted to two per cent., 30 days 
net. Further, Mr. Bole ‘had this to 
say :-— 


Personally I was in favor of eliminating the 
cash discount altogether. Your papers on 
this subject induced me to take this course, 
but I found pretty strong opposition in our 
association; indeed, some of the members were 
not in favor of disturbing the old 5 per cent. 
rate, but we finally compromised on a 2 per 
cent. rate. 

I expected a great deal of opposition from 
the retail trade; indeed, I looked forward with 
some degree of anxiety to the tempest that I 
felt sure would be raised, but to my aston- 
ishment and pleasant surprise I found that 
with a very few exceptions the entire trade re- 
garded it as a matter of course, and I am 
sure that they felt it was good business, al- 
though, maturally, they would regret to lose 
the old consideration. 

The quiet manner in which this rather rad- 
ical step was accepted by the trade in Canada 
leads me to believe that your proposition of 
eliminating the cash discount altogether would 
be accepted in the United States without much 
trouble, especially if it was explained, as you 
are able to do, by circular letter to the retail 
druggists throughout the country. 

The war has had a great educational influ- 
ence, and one thing retailers have learned 
is the fact that a figure subject to certain de- 
ductions is not the real price of an article and 
must be intended to cover something besides 
the real value. 

As a point of interest by others in 
the doings of our association, we desire 
to state that the brochure prepared by 
your committee, the same that was used 
in the referendum vote, has been adopted 
and is now in use as a text book in the 
course of several colleges of the United 
Stats, among them:—The Massachu- 
setts College of Teciinology, Department 
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of Economics, Cambridge, Mass.; Beloit 


College, Department of Economics, Be- 
loit, Wis.; College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Boston University, Boston, Mass, 

It is being used in the educational 
courses on Trade Acceptance and Cash 
Discount, handled by the American In- 


stitute of Banking, a national organiza- 
tion of bank employes. 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. R. ELLIS, 
Chairman, 
Committee :—W. A. Hover, B. B. Gil- 
mer, Lee M. Hutchins, C. F. Cutler, Geo, 


R. Merrell, Joseph Plaut, A. T. Church- 
ill, L. N. Brunswig, D. M. Penick, S. 
Massingham, John C, Muth, Jas. W. 


Morrisson, Frank C. 
ler. 


Groover, W. W. Cut- 


The President :—We all are grateful to 
the chairman of this committee for the 
very excellent report which he has pre- 
sented, and I will: ask Mr. Brunker, 
president of The Liquid Carbonic Co., of 
Chicago, if he will not express a few 
views on the subject dealt with in the 


report. 
Board 


Former Member of War Trade 


Speaks on Co-operation 


Albert R. Brunker:—There are sev- 
eral things I have in mind having a 
bearing, not only on this particular re- 
port, but on the various reports that have 
been made here yesterday and today, 
and I am going to presume for a minute 
on your time to outline what I have in 
mind. 

During the course of the war emer- 
gency it was my privilege to be Chief 
of the Acids and Heavy Chemicals Sec- 
tion of the War Industries Board. 

Immediately after the war I also had 
the privilege of going abroad on a mis- 
sion which involved a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of labor and industrial con- 
ditions in France and England particu- 
larly, so that my remarks are based upon 
somewhat of a .birds-eye view of the 
situation at home and abroad. 

You will remember that the War In- 
dustries Board, with Mr. Baruch at its 
head, probably had greater powers than 
any similar body ever had in the past 
or ever will have again, unless we have 
another calamity such as the one we 
have just passed through, which is not 
likely to happen at least in our lifetime. 

The powers given the War Industries 
Board were almost without limit. They 
involved an autocratic control over busi- 
ness, and it is to the credit of the men 
who had the carrying out of the work of 
that Board that practically no criticism 
has been made of the way in which they 
did their work. 


Dangerous Tendency Has Arisen 


Almost immediately after the termina- 
tion of hostilities there was a revulsion 
of feeling. Men who had been willing to 
make sa¢rifices felt that they had done 
their parts, and it took a great deal of 
pressure to even hold the men in Wash- 
ington together long enough to cover the 
few weeks immediately following the 
armistice. 


There has been a continued tendency 
along these lines, and a dangerous 
tendency, because very few people realize 
the utter chaos of the situation in this 
country today. The same thing hap- 
—s* and it is the only precedent we 

ave that at all compares with the pres- 
ent situation, in the period immediately 
following the Civil War. 


Rapidly Changing Conditions 


I believe that is the thing that this or- 
ganization must look to. It means closer 
co-operation, more frequent meetings and 
constant conferences all the time, »e- 
cause the situation is changing with 
kaleidoscopic rapidity. Keep in mind, 
above everything else, the necessity for 
constant daily touch with world affairs, 
and after that the obligation that each 
one of us owes not only to our own busi- 
ness, but to the country at large, to work 
oe and give our time and effort un- 
selfishly in the effort to work things out 
without a crash. 


May Ill Afford to Give Away Dis- 


counts 


The President:—You heard the report 
of the special committee. What is your 
pleasure Mr. Morrisson, have you 
anything to say on this report? 


James W. Morrisson:—I think our pro- 
prietary friends will admit the accuracy 
of the figures and the significance, and 
all I want to do is to emphasize a point 
made in the report, that the answer you 
get from many of our proprietary friends 
is, ‘Why should we give you more dis- 
count when you are now giving away 
what you do get?” 

I think the answer to that is this— 
The mere fact that somebody gives away 
a part of his discount is not necessarily 
proof that he can afford to give it away. 


Still Another Favorable Argument 


The President:—Is there any further 
discussion 

R. R. Ellis:—One thought on the prac- 
ticability of the trade acceptance that may 
be interesting to Mr. Plaut. The secre- 
tary of a large implement and machinery 
house in our section told me they were 
doing a business of $125,000 per month, 
using trade acceptances and had been 
using them for more than a year, and 
during that time, and with that amount 
of business, he had had only two trade 
acceptances that had not been paid on 
presentation at the time of maturity. 
This was at the head office, and that they 
were going to install the same system 
in the branch plants in various parts of 
the country. 

L. D. Sale:—I move that the report of 
the Special Committee on Trade Ac- 
ceptance Adoption and Cash Discount 
Elimination be received and referred to 
the Board of Control. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 

The President:—We will now have the 
report of the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate the Cost of Distribution, G. 
Barret Moxley of Indianapolis, chairman, 
Mr. Moxley presented the report. 
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NO PROFITEERING IN DISTRIBUTION, 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF DRUGGISTS SAYS 





Remarkable Statistical Comparisons Tabulated—Show Increased 
Costs of Various Commodities as Compared with Drug 


and Allied Industries 


", operating under conditions 
areut parallel and with little precedent 
- jde our future course, Our position 
is wralagous io that of the explorer, who, 


aching the North Pole, finds his 
on approach jonger available for direct 
conning We have traveled far from 
rec’ charted, well marked channels and 
e intelligent presentation of our pres- 
ent operating cost must be produced 


eductions from the past, and 
aeeder “hat we might present a fair 
in spective of the principal elements of 
r increased cost of operation, your 
ou mittee recently addressed a ques- 
nite to a number of representative 
wholesale drug houses, widely scattered 
over the United States. 
Cost of distribution naturally touches 


. st of operation in which we are 
ety Oe but since many splendid papers 
will be presented to this convention, 
jealing specifically with certain features, 

ur committee prepared this question- 
wire so as to present only the salient 
features of our cost. Preparation of an- 

ers to this questionnaire called for a 
oree amount of detail investigation, and 
the responses indicate the utmost care in 
compiling the data requested. Of course, 
here data is prepared by many. differ- 
a auditors, there is possibility of error, 
am wherever a response has shown ex- 
treme variation, indicating such possible 
error, it has not been considered in es- 
fablishing either the low or high or the 
average percentage shown, and wherever 
the respondent advised that accurate fig- 
ures were not available to an individual 
yestion such response was not consid- 
pe in computing the average applying 
on that particular question. 

Upon receipt of the responses, they 
were submitted without identification to 
Messrs. Ernst & Ernst, certified public 
accountants of national reputation, who 
compiled the tables from which the fol- 
lowing figures are presented, since when 
the original questionnaires have been 
destroyed, and your committee wishes at 
this time to express their appreciation to 
those members who entered so deeply 
into a study of this subject and aided so 
materially in the preparation of the data 


presented. i : 
High Cost of Doing Business 


r questionnaire sought to present 
ao controlling figures applying at the 
beginning and end of the six-year period, 
and hence our questions were asked on 
1914 as a base for comparison with 1919. 
For instance, in the matter of wages, we 
have compiled for the various classes of 
help the average paid in 1914, the ave- 
rage paid in 1919, and against that we 
have established the average per cent. 
of increase 1919 over 1914. 


Average 
per cent. 
increase 
1919 over 
1914. 
1. Per cent. of increase in weekly 
wages paid to foremen, order 
and stock ClerkS.....++seeseses 47.7 
Per cent. of increase in weekly 
wages paid to packers........- 47. 
Per cent. of increase in weekly 
wages paid to draymen......-..+ 59.9 
Per cent. of increase in weekly 
wages paid to bill clerks and 
typlete ..cccccccccccccccccccece 43.5 
Per cent. of increase in weekly 
wages paid to stenographers.... 33.6 
Per cent. of increase in weekly 
wages paid to price clerks...... 43. 
Average advance for above six 
classes of operating force inde- 
pendent of shorter hours....... 45.3 
2. Per cent. of advance in salaries 
of executives, including buyers, 
sales mamagers, €tC.......2+-+++ 34.3 
3. Per cent. of advance in price paid 
for finished new drug boxes.... 99.1 
4. Per cent. of advance in price paid 
for excelsior per ton.........s-6 79.2 
5. Per cent. of advance in weekly 
drayage cost per dray, including 
MEET nedsbicccccasacpedescksws 57.8 


6 Per cent. of advance in monthly 
cost of city delivery per vehicle 
(including wages of drivers and 
chauffeurs, maintenance of ve- 
hicles, horses, board, etc.)..... 58.6 
TRAVELING SALESMEN. 

- Per cent. of advance in monthly 
traveling expense of salesmen. 
(This includes every selling ex- 
Pense of salesmen except salary) 

8% Per cent. of advance in monthly 
Salary paid salesmen........... 
(Owing to variation in methods 
of compensation existing, this 
percentage is subject to some 
fluctuation.) 
Percentage of cost in selling ex- 
pense (total of above two items 
including bonuses, etc.) to sales 
credited to salesmen........... 
Note that estimates formerly 
submitted credit of 70 per cent. 
of total volume of sales to sales- 
men, so our selling expense 
through salesmen should figure 
about 3.15 per cent. on basis of 

0 total sales. 

| Per cent. of increase in mer- 
chandise investment in 1919, as 

Compared with 1914........0s0. 73.4 

hat per cent. was your total 
renee of operation to sales 
— Average for 1914........ 
. ; timates on percentage of sales 
Z Proprietaries, patented or 
wnde-marked specialties on 
I — the manufacturer estab- 
PRICR the jobber’s commission. . 
The Ra MERCHANDISE. 
vanee cao Sais ee = 
™ Sales of today over 1914 — 
peen con gmazing advances would have 
var de Sidered insurmountable in pre- 
ense Senet would even the most in- 
ould aun ae have predicted that they 

somone months after the signing 
nistic a. when we were all opti- 
tions wou gh to hope that living condi- 


Id rapidly j 
ndency to declize uuprove and show a 


Unhealthy Prosperity Questioned 


A review 
of the paramount contribut- 
features to our assistance in thus 


16/100 
of 1 
per cent, 
decrease. 


re 


67.2 


85.19 


fees 





far abridging the excessive costs above 
indicated, impresses us with the fact that 
we have enjoyed only a temporary un- 
healthy prosperity. Your committee does 
not want to appear as calamity howlers 
or crepe hangers, but we must recognize 
the conditions that have produced our 
remarkable volume in sales, such as the 
government demands, inflation of cur- 
rency and credit, extravagance, a tempo- 
rary foreign demand for our manufac- 
tured products, price advance and the 
Spanish influenza, which have aided so 
materially in saving us from an embar- 
rassing decrease in our profits. 


Sundry Items Help Sales 


An immense volume in sales has been 
produced for some of our members by 
talking machines, soda fountains, store 
equipment and general merchandise sun- 
dries, these departments having shown 


a remarkable increase, in special instances 
running into several hundred per 
cent., and as this class of merchandise 
fortunately yields a fair margin and a 
large unit sale they have proven a boon 
in assisting the jobber to meet the in- 
creased .cost of operation. The buying 
power of the public and the avidity with 
which they take sundry items of the lux- 
ury or semi-luxury class, after the sev- 
eral years of self-denial, is almost amaz- 
ing, so that we are not surprised to note 
that, exclusive of one contributing factor, 
the gains have largely been made on this 
class of merchandise. Of course, the 
greatest contributing factor to the un- 
precedented sales of the past year was 
due to the Spanish influenza, which not 
only created an undreamed of demand 
for cold remedies, atomizers, thermome- 
ters and kindred items, but for all classes 
of system regulators and preventive med- 
icines, for a time practically overwhelm- 
ing the jobbers with orders. This re- 
markable consumption of medicines (both 
on physicians’ prescriptions and on the 
standard proprietary remedies continu- 
ing throughout the year, owing to the de- 
bilitated and asthenic state of ‘‘flu” 
victims), so wholly unprecedented, prob- 
ably established a high mark for medi- 
cinal consumption in this country that 
will not likely soon be duplicated. This 
demand, however, is only temperary and 
artificial and no plans of the wholesaler 
or proprietor should be built on a con- 
tinuation of such temporary demand. 
Hence, the prevailing percentage on vol- 
ume throughout the calendar year as a 
result of this abnormal volume, should 
not deceive us or detract us from a study, 
of the fundamental conditions governing 
our business. We should particularly 
concern ourselves with the volume of 
sales that might be expected throughout 
a period free from epidemic or more nor- 
mal conditions. 


Commodities Increase 103 Per Cent. 


Prices are our second prime assistance 
and even though the subject will likely 
be covered by other committees we think 
it well to refer for a moment to the 
splendid history of prices during the 
war, produced by our War Industries 
Board and the Statistical Department of 
the Bureau of Labor. Babson’s bureau 
also has furnished a number of graphic 
charts showing the history of prices on 
some 50 lines of business during the 
war. Bradstreet’s index for all commod- 
ities, covering about 1,450 items, shows 
103 per cent. increase in the last avail- 
able report and a few of the lines sur- 
veyed by the above mentioned authori- 
ties, of interest to us, and the percentage 
of advance applying thereon, are as 
follows :— 


Per 
cent. 
Rentale ...cccccccccccccccccesesccscccsece 28 
PAPEL 2. .ccccccccsecccccccccccsccccccsccce 98 
Paints and varnisheS.........ccecsccesers 126 
Clothes, clothing and dry goods........... 154 
Wise land Mait. ..crcsccccovcoccccseseccces 81 
Hardware .ccccccccccccccccsccccccccesecee 114 
GrOCePle® oc ccccccccccccccccccsccceccecece 83 
Cigars, in addition to reduction in weight 
BOE BIND 06s ccedrrwmscbdccieccescaccescces 32 
Cigarettes and tobaccoS..........-ee++eee8 75 
Chemicals and CrugS........-ceceecccseeee 63 
Heavy chemicals. .......-cccccccccccsccecs 164 
Basential Olls ......ccscccccscccrseccccecs 20 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals (27 items).... 163 
Standard proprietary remedies............ 17 


The proprietary estimate was further 
verified by an expert pricer, who took a 
price list containing 307 of the quickest 
selling patented and proprietary reme- 
dies and applied today’s prices thereto, 
resulting in the establishment of an ac- 
tual advance in the selling list of these 
standard proprietaries of only 16.1 per 


cent. > 
Not Profiteering 


The War Industry Board credits this 
record of the proprietary class as note- 
worthy and wholly outstanding among 
the 50 classes reviewed, their advance 
not being at all in proportion to the other 
items studied. Certainly in view of this 
condition, no one conversant with the 
history of prices throughout the war can 
accuse our proprietary friends of profit- 
eering. 

Chairman Huisking’s report and chart 
of 116 crude drugs and chemical items 
shows an advance over August, 1914, of 
approximately 200 per cent. 

A leading pharmaceutical manufac- 
turer drew a comparison of 360 of their 
best selling items throughout their cata- 
logs, showing 72 per cent. advance. Note 
that this list included some specialties, 
but included no slow sellers—120 leading 
specialties of the same manufacturer 
showed an advance of 46% per cent. 
Another authority in the Pharmaceuti- 
cal World. while advising that the op- 
portunity had not presented for a com- 
plete review, estimates an advance on 
their list of pharmaceutical specialties 
and of leading sellers throughout their 
line to be somewhere within 10 points 
of 40 per cent. 
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Relative Per Cent. of Today’s Sell- 
ing Price 26 Per Cent. 


Referring to the above table, you will 
note that the estimate given of the aver- 
age advance in current prices applying 
to sales of today over 1914 is 35.19 per 
cent. While in so instances this is 
an estimate, its approximate correctness 
is verified by a number of houses who 
assigned an expert pricer to a file of 
representative orders of the spring of 
1914, establishing an average advance of 
33.40 per cent. over 1914 prices. An ex- 
pert sundry pricer made a comparison 
on 100 of the leading advertised patented 
and trademarked items whereon the 
manufacturer establishes our commission, 
by taking a price list of 1914 and apply- 
ing today’s prices thereto, establishing 
an advance of 22.71 per cent. This ad- 
vance in trademarked or patented sun- 
dries, however, is not at all in harmony 
with the price applying throughout the 
sundry line, and we presume is due in a 
measure to the fact that in the prewar 
days the original cost of production of 
such items was small compared to the 
advertising cost and the patentee has 
evidently preferred to maintain his con- 
sumer price even at a sacrifice of profits. 
(As a matter of interest and as an ad- 
ditional sidelight on the subject under 
investigation, a few days ago one of our 
Western members, who is a statistical 
authority on our business, ran across one 
of his price lists of September, 1889, 
which he had repriced at his present day 
prices, establishing an advance 1919 over 
1889 on drugs and chemicals of 122 per 
cent.; on patent medicines 16.7 per cent.) 


Why all of this review of prices of our 
and kindred lines, because price of mer- 
chandise is of prime importance in con- 
sidering the above chart. For instance, 
should operating costs advance 71 per 
cent., in harmony with the cost of living, 
and the prices of commodities that we 
handle advance to the same level and 
continue to yield us the same prewar 
commission a simple mathematical equa- 
tion would be presented, or had our 
prices advanced to a level shown in dry 
goods, hardware, grocery and other job- 
bing lines, our problem would be simple, 
for we would have been able to build up 


a sufficient surplus to see us _ safely 
through a long period of decline, and 
there would be no occasion for appre- 


hension or anxiety over our problems at 
this time. However, this is not the case 
as a study of the above figures will in- 


dicate. 
Another Period Ahead 


We are frank to admit that those well 


financed houses which were managed 
with foresight made flattering profits 
during the periods of inflation. Nothing 


less would have entitled them to the ex- 
tension of credit required at bank, but 
government taxes took a heavy toll of 
these profits and today we are confronted 
with the necessity of planning for the 
long swing due through the next period 
of one, two or five years, with its prob- 
ability of a decline in general business. 
We know that the age old law of grav- 
ity is still in force and it is likely that 
our price men will become as apprecia- 
tive of its application in these years as 
was Sir Isaac Newton in his study of 
the apple. 


Of course, inflation is a benefit during 
the period of ascendancy, producing in- 
creasing volume and prosperity, and it 
was during this period of inflation that 
we made some profits on that 32.8 per 
cent. of drugs and merchandise that we 
handle which was subject to fluctuation. 
You will note the responses to question 
12 show the per cent. of our sales on 
proprietary, patented and trademarked 
specialties on which the manufacturer es- 
tablishes our commission is placed at 
67.2 per cent. 


Now, however, with the items on which 
we establish our own selling price sched- 
uled for the long swing downward, we 
must look to that 67.2 per cent. of trade- 
marked and proprietary specialties to 
earry their portion of our operating bur- 
den. We neither steal our help nor feed 
them on promises and we must produce 
a safe return on capital to assure a rea- 
sonable supply being available to our 
business. 


Slow Wage Declines Expected 


Due to competitive conditions and the 
necessity of keeping our operating cost 
at the lowest possible figure in the pre- 
war days, our force was composed al- 
“most entirely of unskilled labor at wages 
that afforded the very narrowest margin 
between the actual cost of living and 
the actual wages; hence with the aver- 
age advance of 71 per cent. in the cost 
of living, we have been compelled to ap- 
ply an advance to all of this class of 
help, and a decrease in number of hours. 
We were impelled to make this advance 
or else suffer the most terrific turnover 
in labor, the hazard and expense of 
which we have already experienced with 
great annoyance. Furthermore, human- 
ity dictated such an advance and there is 
no occasion for anyone to pride himself 
on being a philanthropist in making pro- 
vision fer the absolute minimum neces- 
sities of his employes. Surely no man 
is worthy of being an employer who 
asks his employe to toil for him on a 
pre-war wage which would not purchase 
the actual necessities of life. We 
hardly expect wages to rise much fur- 
ther, but just as they trailed at a great 
distance the advancing market they will 
come down much more slowly. 


Salesmen’s Activities Curtailed 


As a result of the application of many 
of the economies proposed by_the War 
Service Committee of the N. W. D. A. 
in their report of last autumn, some of 
the percentages in the foregoing table are 
considerably lower. We —iparticularly 
note the per cent. of advance in the 
monthly traveling expense of salesmen 
of only 37.9 per cent., whereas trans- 
portation has advanced 58 per cent. and 
hotel bills and incidentals upwards of 
80 per cent. Many well regulated houses 
have carefully recast the trips of their 
salesmen, cutting down transportation 
and eliminating too frequent visits to un- 
profitable towns. This is particularly 
noted in the report of some houses 
whose actual traveling expense of sales- 
men shows only 20 per cent. over 1914; 
the reduced selling expense, representing 


39 


both salary and expense of salesmen, 1: 
accounted for in a measure by these 
economies coupled with the increased 
volume of sales. It is, of course, under- 
stood, and justly so, that salesmen as a 
rule drew more money whether they 
were on commission or a fixed salary. 
The total selling expense is figured on 
sales credited to salesmen and shows 
4.50 per cent. Former reports on this 
subject indicate that about 70 per cent. 
of the total volume of sales are credited 
to salesmen (see report Committee 
Traveling Salesmen, 1918 convention) 
and should we apply the above percent- 
age of 4.50 to our total sales we would 
have a selling cost of 3.15 per cent. 


Crude Drug Sales Diminishing 


It seems that the volume of our sales 
on crude drugs and chemicals, except 
where same may be used for industrial 
purposes and do not go into the hands 
of the retail druggist, is diminishing 
from the fact that physicians are more 
and more growing to the use of pre- 
scribing prepared medicines as put out 
by the leading pharmaceutical and pro- 
prietary organizations of the country. 
The hazard of our position teday is in 
the very large percentage of fixed price 
merchandise over which we have no 
control in the establishment of price or 
the altering of our margin of profit to 
meet our needs. This advantage is more 
pronounced when we compare our posi- 
tion with the jobbers in the hardware, 
dry goods, grocery and other lines who 
are in a position to arbitrarily fix their 
percentage of profit with the actual needs 
of their business, whereas we are left 
without any discretion in the matter, and 
not being gifted with any magic power 
to avert a world wide economic change, 
we have to look for aid to our manufac- 
turing friends. 


Appeal to Manufacturers 
We appreciate to the fullest the difficult 


problems confronting our _ proprietary 
friends and manufacturers of  trade- 
marked and patented sundries upon 


whom the war burden has fallen so heav- 
ily. Realizing their problems, we have de- 
ferred presenting ours, proceeding with 
the honest expectation that was undoubt- 
edly shared by all of us, that the sharp 
advance in operating expenses which had 
been on since 1914 and greatly accelerated 
in 1917 and 1918 was only temporary— 
that the return of peace would bring re- 
lief. Month by month we have all been 
holding on, hoping and expecting, ex- 
pecting and hoping to see a better condi- 
tion, but the dawn has not yet broken. 
On the contrary, we are face to face with 
the most astounding expense account of 
the period. The H. C. L. or ‘‘Leaky Dol- 
lar,” as some wag has termed it, has 
touched every service we buy. 


We can no tonger hope for sufficient 
excess speculative profits on 32.8 per cent. 
of our open market merchandise to bal- 
ance this excess expense, and we are now 
compelled to appeal to our proprietors 
and manufacturers to consider our prob- 
lems. There is no alternative. It is im- 
perative that the 67.2 per cent. of fixed 
price merchandise we handle should car- 
ry its full portion of the present and 
prospective burden, for we cannot enter- 
tain the hope that with changed stand- 
ards of living wages will ever fully re- 
cede to their pre-war base; nor will the 
various elements used in the distribu- 
tion of our merchandise, into the con- 
struction of which the higher wage enters, 
decrease to any appreciable extent. We 
have no demands, we ask only the study 
and the fullest discussion and considera- 
tion of the problems before us as pre- 
sented in the foregoing table. We know 
that the fine spirit of co-operation and 
fair play that has always dictated the pol- 
icy of our proprietary friends in th past 
still prevails. We have cenfidence in their 
sense of justice. This is already splend- 
idly evidenced by the voluntary increased 
compensation granted by many leading 
proprietors in the past few months (see 
Proprietary Committee Report) whose 
splendid spirit we herewith acknowledge 
and who we are sure are entitled to the 
utmost co-operation. You are already 
familiar with the cordial reception and 
co-operation accorded your committee by 
the leading pharmaceutical manufactur- 
ers. Increasing expense of operation was 
a familiar problem to them. They read- 
ily recognized that it was impossible for 
us to continue to render the complete 
service of distribution required of us on 
a pre-war commission, and they gave us 
that substantial evidence of appreciation 
of our service that seemed necessary. 


Wholesalers’ Function 


We assume that no one will sincerely 
question the necessity for the service 
whofesaler or that he economically ren- 
ders the only possible complete distribu- 
tion of drug merchandise, rendering that 
complete service that is so essential] to 
both the retailer and manufacturer. In 
some localities there is a limited, distrib- 
utive service offered through incomplete 
channels, such as brokers, buying clubs, 
etc., but, mind you, this is only a limited 
service, incomplete and unsatisfactory to 
both proprietor and retailer, and exists 
only as a parasitic excrescence on the 
established distributive system. We ven- 
ture the assertion that were the whole- 
sale druggist completely eliminated to- 
day there would be an immediate and in- 
sistant demand both by retailer and pro- 
prietor for his complete re-establishment. 

Recently a large manufacturer asked 
your committee, “Why should we give 
you more discount when some do not 
hold all that we allow?’’ Our answer to 
this is borne out by the fact that manu- 
facturers of very widely advertised pro- 
prietary articles succeeded in attaining 
the widest possible distribution through 
the careful selection of wholesale distrib- 
utors. These distributors have scrup- 
ulously observed the terms of the manu- 
facturer as to resale, and they have been 
able to do this because they have not 
been called upon to make concessions to 
meet rebates allowed by buying clubs and 
brokers who do not perform all the func- 
tions of a service distributor. Under the 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Colgate case, and of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in the Cudahy case, the right of ihe 


manufacturer to select his own distrib- 
utors is unqualifiedly established, and he 
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W.J. BUSH & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Oil Apricot Kernels 
Oil Almonds Bitter S. P. A. 
Oil Lemon Terpeneless 
Liquid Aubepine 
Iso Eugenol Rectified 
Sugar Coloring, “2 Stars” 


100 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AIRD & McGUIRE 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturing Chemists 


HOLBROOK, MASS. 


Coal Tar Disinfectants 
Phenol Coeffictents 2 to 20 


Cresol Compound 
Cresol Compound U. S. P. 
Cresol, U. S. P. 
Cresylic Acid 
Arsenical Cattle Dip 


may, under these decisions, if he chooses, 
deal only with such houses as do observe 
resale terms, announced by him in ad- 
vance. The solution of the rebate evil, in 
the opinion of your committee, is entirely 
in the hands of the manufacturer. 


Questions of Moment 

We ask only that our proprietary and 
manufacturing friends will study the facts 
presented in above table, analyze same 
in relation to conditions as they know 
them, and draw a comparison of the per- 
centage of advance in wages of our oper- 
ating force of 45.3 per cent., with their 
advanced list price of only 16.1 per cent., 
or any other features of above table, 
when surely some interesting problems in 
percentage will be presented. 

Should they or we expect an unprec- 
edented epidemic demand for medicinal 
preparations to permanently continue? 

Do prices of crude drugs and chemicals 
now present speculative opportunities? 

Will a 68c. dollar go as far in the pur- 
chase of labor, boxing, drayage, trans- 
portation of salesmen, and every neces- 
sary service required of us as in the pre- 
war days before its depreciation? 

Will this same depreciated dollar buy 
any other necessary service as in pre- 
war days, except distribution? 

Isn’t distribution the only feature of 
service that the manufacturer has hoped 
to buy at a pre-war price? 

Has any device yet been invented un- 
der which they or we can permanently 
pay less for a thing than it really costs, 
or produce 100 per cent. of service with a 
measure that has depreciated 42 per 
cent.? 

Certainly, unless the present economic 
conditions entitle us to additional com- 
pensation we should not have it—but 
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our need seems imperative 
earnestly appeal to our propri: tary fri d 
to consider same in their j lang torn! 
future, bearing in mind the: 7. Der ext 
of all of our orders on pr rietaries an 
in quarter-dozen lots or less, and rem” 
bering that their product, showing caer 
vance of only 16.1 per cent. in Slee 
handled by a stock clerk, c! er, pack is 
bill clerk and price clerk averagin et, 
advance of 45.3 per cent., | packed 6 an 
excelsior at 79.2 per cent., in a box een 
ing 99.1 per cent. advance, and rides me 
a dray that it costs 57.8 per cent pt 
to roll, and that similar «dvances lore 
found in every operation w undertake — 
We are confident that t! same on 
vision, magnanimous spirit and adap 
ability to changing conditions, evidenn 
by our manufacturing frien!s in the = 
tion of the marvelous good wilj and a 
tige of their business today. still dicta, 
their policy, and that equity wil] still 
vail with them. re. 
Respectfully submitted, 
G. Barret Moxley, Chairman 
F. E. Bogart : 
W. A. Hover. 
C. S. Martin’ 
J. W. Morrisgon, 
Committee, 


C. Mahlon Kline:—I move that the 
port of the special committee to Inver 
tigate the Cost of Distribution pe re 
ceived and referred to the Board of Oo, 
trol. (Motion seconded and carried)” 

The President:—We will now take , 
the report of the special committee on 
Finances of the Association. This re 
port will be presented by W. A. Hover » 
Denver, one of our members who hes 
done so much work in the interest o¢ the 
association. ; 


‘nd We wou, 


REFINANCING OF ORGANIZATION IS NEEDED; 


50 PER. CENT 


INCREASE SUGGGESTEp 


Special Committee Report Indicates Deficit Due to Increased 
Operating Costs Must Be Met Firmly. 


W. A. Hover:—Our committee has been 
in conference either by personal contact 
or by correspondence several times dur- 
ing the year. We have been considering 
two methods by which the finances of the 
association might be increased in order to 
meet what we must all concede are the 
association’s financial requirements. 


The first method we had in mind was 
to increase the revenues of the associa- 
tion by grading the dues, and the second 
method was by consideration of a flat 
advance in the dues. 


Flat Advance Is Thought Wise 


Your committe is prepared to present 
to you the second method of increasing 
the revenue of the association by a flat 
advance, as the wisdom of adopting at 
this time a policy of graded dues did not 
appeal to the committee. 


. That there is a necessity for some in- 
crease in the revenues of the association 
I will evidence by submitting a few fig- 
ures:— 

During the year 1918 the expenses of 
the association amounted to $23,378. We 
received as dues from members during 
that period $19,000. In 1919 the expense 
account had increased to $27,141 and the 
dues received from membership amounted 
to $20,720. There is a deficit, as you 
will see, of nearly $7,000. That deficit 
was made up in part by transferring 
from our reserve balance about $2,400, and 
it was further added to by a surplus that 
was left over from the entertainment fund 
at the New York meeting last year of 
upwards of $1,000, and by drawing on a 
separate fund, our legal expense fund, 
for $1,500. That made up over $4,000 of 
this deficit. 


Salary List Is Practically Unchanged 


It is evident that some refinancing is 
necessary. I want to say, however, in 
connection with this matter, that the 
deficit is largely on account of operating 
costs other than salaries. The salary 
list practically remains the same—there 
will be some advances in other items, 
but no advances in salaries are contem- 
plated. 


We, therefore, are prepared to submit 
to you the proposition of advancing the 
dues 50 per cent., and in order to bring 
that question before the meeting, in com- 
pliance with Article XIV of the Consti- 
tution, which requires that all proposed 
amendments shall be posted for a period 
of twenty-four hours, we now give notice 
that at the proper time a motion will be 
made to increase the dues of active mem- 
bers from $50 to $75 and the dues of as- 
sociate members from $20 to $30. 


Board of Control Approved Plan 


I wish also to state that this report is 
made in accordance with the motion 
made at the time this committee was 
constituted. This report has already been 
submitted to and approved by the Board 
of Control, so that after the usual period 
of posting of twenty-four hours a mo- 
tion will be made to adopt the report of 
the committee. 


ARTICLE VIII AMENDED 


Unanimously Agreed to Change Meth- 
od of Electing Members to 
Board of Control 


The President:—You have heard the 
report of the Committee on Finances of 
the Association, and in accordance with 
the rules it will be posted for twenty- 
four hours. 

The twenty-four hour period in connec- 
tion with the proposed amendment to 
Article VIII of the Constitution has 
elapsed, and it will be proper to bring 
this question before you for final action. 
In fact, it is very necessary that it be 
brought up and disposition made of it, 
so that the business of the convention 


may_be proceeded with. The amendme: 
was read. ; 

This change, for the purpose discusses 
yesterday, has been submitted to the 
members of the Board of Control, ang i: 
is now before you for final action, 


James W. Morrisson:—I move th 
adoption of the amendment to Artics 
Vill. (The motion was duly seconde, 
put to vote and unanimously carried.) 


The President:—There is no further 
business that I know of to come up & 
fore this session, and a motion to aj. 
journ will be in order. 


R. R. Ellis:—I move that we adjoun 
until 10 o’clock on Wednesday morning 
(Motion seconded and carried.) Th 
meeting then adjourned. 


SOCIAL EVENTS 


Many Affairs Punctuate tk F 
More Serious Sessions of Con & 
vention — Souvenir Booklet 
Aids Sightseers in View- 
ing Old City 


During the convention sessions may 
forms of entertainment were indulged 2 
by the members and their friends. Wit 
a handsome souvenir of the city presente! 
to each, the charms of old New Orieas 
were made even more entrancing, a 
the glamor of days long gone by remain 
in the minds of the participants durit 
dance, golfing, theatre party, and whit 
viewing the modern progress of New Or 
leans. The schedule of the social evet 
day by day is given below:— 

Monday evening, November 3, the pret 
ident’s reception was held in the ba 
room of the Grunewald Hotel. A 
number were present. 

On Tuesday morning the ladies d® 
party met in the lobby of the Hote ” 
a trip through French Town, which 
thoroughly enjoyed. In the afternoon 
same party was entertainea at nna 
and bridge at the country club. “ 
of the party played tennis or enjoyed 
excellent golf course during the afte’ 
noon. The evening was left open by ® 
quest of the members for individual 
entertainment. 

On Wednesday, November 5, @ lunchet 
a la Louisianne was held in the 
followed by an automobile ride to P 
of interest in the city and subams - 
the evening many of the members 
joyed the performance at the 
Theatre. 

On Thursday morning 
in the lobby of the hotel for @ shi 7 
tour and visit to the antique shops 
Rue Royale. In the afternoon the 


ant was enjoyed in the gold ros . 
Hotel Grunewald. Dancing the & 
from 4.30 to 7 p. m. At 8 Pp. el 
nual banquet was held in the ¢ 


hall. taking 


Friday morning a boat trip - 
the entire wafer front and a ning 
taken on the Sidney. In ee - 
ladies of the party met att oat 
Theatre, at which place @ thee ne 
was held. At the same hour t - 
the party held a smoker at the F 
which was largely attended @ 
appreciated. 


the ladies # 
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WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY’S SESSIONS 


Many Social Features Are Interspersed With 
More Sober Happenings of Business Meet- 
ings — Members of Convention Take Firm 
Stand on Narcotic and Alcoholic Sales— 
Board of Control Makes Constructive Reports 
on Various Subjects—E lection of Officers and 





—— 


Wednesday Morning, Nov. 5, 1919 


Parker called the meeting to 

o'clock. 

~The first business will 

of the minutes of wee 
sesion, Assistant Secretary a- 

fourth oo . minutes of the fourth 

00. On motion the minutes were ap- 


proved. 7 : 
Appointment of Committee of Judges 


The President :— In connection with the 


president — 
order at 10:15 

The President: 
be the readin: 


for the prize contest as announced 
we seed it bee omes my duty to appoint 
on and will appoint as such 


WA. McDermid_of Newark, N. 


. M. E. Sherman of Des Moines and 
George A. Anderson of New York. 


Appointment of Committee of Thanks 


resident :—I will appoint as the 
Connntites on Thanks M, Cary _ Peter of 
suisville, C. S, Littell of New York and 
ED. Taylor of Richmond, 





Banquet. 











FIFTH SESSION 


The next business will be the report 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine, 
F. C. Groover of Jacksonville, chairman. 


Mr. Groover presented the report. 


MERCHANT MARINE DEVELOPMENT BY 
U.S. OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO ALL, SAYS 
COMMITTEE IN EXTENSIVE REPORT 





Through Review of Water Transportation. Needs of Nation and 


Factors Entering Into the Situation Presented— 
Progress Made Is Shown 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association :-— 

Every man, woman and child in the 
United States is interested, either di- 


rectly or indirectly, in merchant marine. 


Every farmer, every manufacturer, 
every merchant, every laborer, is directly 
interested in the United States maintain- 
ing the best merchant marine it is pos- 
sible for us to maintain. 


Without transportation from our 
shores to the markets of the world, the 
markets will be lost to us. This has 
been proven beyond a shadow of a doubt 
during the great world war. If we had 
had at the beginning of this war a mer- 
chant marine this country would have 
of the transportation 
marine of other coun- 
tries. As it was, a very small part of 
the world was carried 
bottoms with the American 
flag floating over them. 

As far back as 1815, when this coun- 
when this country was 
for existence, we had 


of the merchant 


simply struggling 


. almost half the tonnage of Great Britain. 
» By 1861 


we had a little over 400,000 
tons less than Great Britain; in other 
words, Great Lritain’s showing was 
5,895,361 tons, the United States 5,482,- 
127 tons. The great conflict between 
the States drove from our shores the 
ships that were at that time under the 
American flag. What were not driven 
from our shores were sunk, and at the 


» beginning of the great war of 1914 we 
» had less oversea 


shipping than we had 
in 1861, while Great Britain had about 
oversea 
commerce, amounting to 43,054,000 tons. 
Only about 9-7 per cent. of the foreign 
trade was carried in American bottoms. 
As Senator Fletcher has stated in one 
of his speeches in favor of our merchant 
marine—this was inexcusable. 


Your committee wishes to state that 
a great many of the figures given in this 
report should be credited to Senator 


— and the United States Shipping 


_We are very sorry to state at this 
time that many of our representatives 
in Congress and senators have been op- 
posed for a great many years to the 
merchant marine. For a great many 
years the coast steamship companies 
have been fighting the merchant marine. 
t is very unfortunate. Every senator 
and every representative should be ap- 
pealed to by his home people to support 


#42 mérchant marine. 


American Ships for American-Made 
Goods 


Reser men in the wholesale drug 
usiness in the United States would not 
for a minute think of depending on your 


ee (while your competitors 
va € your friends) for your delivery 
any fe Neither ought we to depend on 
heh ee countries to haul our goods, 
= would compete with the goods of 
busi country. What is not good for the 

hess men of the United States in 


eir local or ow i 
n business ’ 
Bod for us as surely is not 


; a country in our foreign 
——wy Some of our consular agents 
to the United States Govern- 


- oom time to time, previous to the 
,» hat Germany was our enemy as 


much as she was during the war. When 
obtained German 


orders, and the 
Sents found we had the orders, and 


pottomn were to be shipped in German 
i. ney were left upon the docks 
meee me ports long enough to have 
~~ countermanded, and the order 

f record ig one mies. This is a matter 
a. pome of you who have been 
hat these? with foreign reports know 
it by awe facts, and for us to quietly 
4a ane our merchant marine that 
Fanon ip during the war be disposed 
though they were disposed of 


Americad, companies, to be operated 
ess at this jae not be good busi- 


here the flag Everyone knows that 


so0es 


trade follo - 

. i ws. his 

act that heeds no demonstration or 
. American commerce can 


ch all parts of 

§ the 
Marine to take its 
char cues of the 


ant marine that 


world if we furnish 
and let us build the 
country with the 
: ne t we are now build- 
ave a meee continue: to build until we 
B the woerg: ant marine second to none 


n 


Your committee has a great array of 
figures, which we are going to make a 
part of this report. We think it would 
be worth while for each member of this 
association to read it, to pass it on to 
the members of their firm and to their 
employes. These are figures from the 
United States Shipping Board and, of 
course, are authentic. 

Senator Fletcher, in a 
on June 26 of this year, 
for our merchant marine. Your com- 
mittee believes that if every member of 
the organization would take up and 
study the figures which are herein com- 
piled, they would gain some information 
that would be of value to them in cre- 
ating sentiment in their immediate 
cities in favor of our retaining and com- 
pleting the great merchant marine which 
we have started to build. 


Tonnage Losses During the War 


At the beginning of the war allied and 
neutral tonnage was estimated at 59,- 
465.000 deadweight tons. Total loss 
during the war was 21,404,000 tons dead- 
weight. So you can see very readily 
what the loss was and what must be 
made up in order to get back where we 
were at the beginning of the great war. 
Of course, there has been some building 
going on while the great destruction was 
tearing down the merchant marine. 
Then, again, a navy without a merchant 
marine to back it up would be compara- 
tively helpless. As you all know a great 
many of our soldiers were transported 
to France and England in French and 
British bottoms. If it had not been for 
England's bottoms we would have been 
of very little force in the great war. If 
Great Britain had neglected her mer- 
chant marine as we had, we would have 
been, in the opinion of a great many, at 
the mercy of the German’ Empire. 
Thanks to Great Britain that she had 
not neglected her great opportunity, and 
we hope that this country will never 
dispose of her merchant marine, and will 
not neglect the opportunities she has 
before her. 

We find, in 


great speech 
made a plea 


f looking over the records, 
from time to time our Presidents, and 
especially our President Wilson, have 
been recommending to Congress the 
necessity of this country building and 
maintaining a merchant marine. We 
find that on May 24, 1914, a few months 
before the great war started, in an ad- 
dress to the Pan-American Congress 
President Wilson stated :— 

“One of our chief needs is to have a mer- 
chant marine, because if we have to deliver 
our goods in other people's delivery wagons, 
their goods are delivered first and our goods 
are delivered only incidentally, if at all. Since 
private capital has not established an Amer- 
ican merchant marine, it is now the duty of 
the Government to undertake it.’’ 

He warned the country, as he with the 
rare foresight and vision, which has 
characterized his administration, urged 
that the Government should build and 
own merchant ships as he continued to 
say: 

“Such a situation is not to be endured. It 
is of capital importance that the United States 
should be its own carrier on the seas and 
enjoy the economic independence which only 
an adequate merchant marine would give it. 

“The great merchant fleet we once used to 
make us rich, the great body of sturdy sailors 
who used to carry our flags into every sea, 
and who were the pride and often the bul- 
wark of the Nation, we have almost driven 
out of existence in inexcusable neglect and 
indifference and by a hopelessly blind and 
provincial policy. It is high time we repaired 
our mistakes and resumed our commercial in- 
dependence on the seas.’’ 

Serious and diligent effort was made 
to have Congress act in accordance with 
the advice and views of the President, 
but determined opposition defeated the 
legislation then proposed and urged. 

Finally, world conditions developed, 
and, as the President predicted, we real- 
ized the mistake of depending on foreign 
ships to carry our goods and the abso- 
lute necessity of building our own ships 
without delay. 


The shipping act, approved Sept. 7, 
1916, resulted. It was, as is most legisla- 
tion, something of a compromise. It 


does, however, set forth a policy. 


Views of Senator Fletcher 


Again quoting from Senator Fletcher's 
speech: 


“Of course, I am 
of things. We can 
clusions about it, 
there is before us. 


only giving the history 
arrive at tur own con- 
based upon whatever data 
l am only saying that for 
fifty years private enterprise failed to build 
up an American Merchant marine and that we 
had 4,000,000 less of merchant shipping on 
the high seas in 1914 than we had in 1861.”’ 

All the old powers of Europe are mar- 
shalling their forces to get back into the 
commercial game. Germany, England, 
France, and last but not least, Japan. 
We quote from Universal, Special Cable 
Dispatch, Paris, Oct. 19th: 


“We knew nothing about Japan except 
laquer boxes, and the Japs find it useful to 
leave us in ignorance, but they act as con- 


querors,’’ writes Raymond Lestonnat in L’In- 
transigeant. 

‘Moreover, they are conquerors, in the ab- 
solute meaning of the word. ‘They are ad- 
vancing ruthlessly, whether by sword or ham- 
mer, knowing what they want, getting it, 
and paying the price if necessary. 

“Japan today is on the way toward cor- 
nering the business and transportation in the 
Philippines and other Pacific Islands. Not 
satisfied with the Far East, they now aim at 
domination in the Mediterranean and Atlantic, 
and even in the North Sea. In all these 
waters Japanese ships are seen more often 
than ever.’’ 

The writer then points out 
the Japanese plans 
greatest shipping 





in detail 
for becoming the 
nation. The Nippon 
Yousen Kaiher line, doing business be- 
tween New York and Calcutta via Co- 
lombo and Cape Town, is now organizing 
a service between Yokohama and Europe, 
which will touch every stopping place 
formerly used by the British, French, 
Dutch and Germaa lines. 

“The Kuropean and American 
fleets must henceforward reckon 
rible competition,’’ continues the writer, ‘‘The 
Japanese shipping companies are powerfully 
strong. Nothing can weaken their determina- 
tion to beat foreign lines, and they have al- 
ready started out to corner the world's biggest 
shipping business. 

“The same is true as regards the steel busi- 
ness, America’s steel embargo in 1917 only 
strengthening Japan's determination to shake 
off the bondage of foreign supply. Since then 
the Japanese output has increased 50 per cent. 
and as a result the Japanese metal market is 
lost to America."’ 


commercial 
with a _ ter- 





Commercial Ambitions of European 


Nations 


These countries are reaching out for 
the business of the world. They are 
going to continue to reach out for more; 
and they are going to do it with a mer- 
chant marine from their own ports, fly- 


ing their own flags. We must compete 
if we expect to progress as this great 
country should. We must not sit idly 
by and see this business go to other 
countries for lack of enterprise and for 
lack of ships to carry the goods after we 
have manufactured them; for lack of 
ships to carry our farm products, our 
cotton, our wheat, our steel and iron and 
our manufactured products. 

With a merchant marine such as we 
have and ought to build, we can reach 
all countries of the world. After these 
trade routes have been established, we 
can gradually turn them over to Amer- 
ican enterprise to continue to develop, 
with American ships under the American 
flag, and with American sailors to man 
the boats. We must not allow Americans 
of foreign birth to come in and control 
our merchant marine, and when our 
country gets into trouble, turn the boats 
over to our enemies. 

We cannot wait for trade to develop, 
we must develop the trade. Many of 
you know that you go into undeveloped 
territory and develop trade which sur- 
prises even the most sanguine. If that 
is true in this country, it is true of other 
countries. Especially is this true of the 
countries south of us, the great unde- 
veloped South American countries. We 
should tie ourselves to them with a fleet 
of ships that are constantly going and 
coming, carrying products to their ports, 
and bringing theirs to our ports. 


American Ports Improving 


Your Committee finds that a few At- 
lantic ports are developing wonderfully 
under the United States Shipping Board 
allocating ships to the different ports. 
If this is true of this small section of the 
country, we know it must be true of other 
sections of the country. Let us develop 


our wonderful resources with our own 
merchant marine. Let us go after the 
trade of the extreme portions of the 


earth; let us go in to compete on friendly 
terms, as the members of this Associa- 
tion do among each other, with the coun- 
tries of the world. 


Your Committee presents the follow- 
ing figures, which were obtained from 
the United States Shipping Board and 


are worthy of your consideration: 
Salient Features in Activities of the 
United States Shipping Board 
From September, 1918, to 
to September, 1919 


On August 29, 1919, the total sea- 
going ship tonnage under control of the 
United States Shipping Board was as 
follows :— 





—————_ rw. an" 
FEATURES OF CLOSING 
DAYS 

Merchant Marine Development 
Important. 

Legislative Review for 1919. 

Officers Elected for 1920. 

Board of Control Election. 

Universal Accounting System. 

Report on President's Address. 

Stand on Narcotic and Alcoholic 
Sales. 

Fire Insurance Committee’s Rec- 
ommendations. 

Banquet Speeches. 

Transportation Matters. 

Amendment to Article 
Constitution. 

Board of Control Reports. 

Social Events. 
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BUILT BY THE UNITED STATES SHIP- 
PING BOARD 
Tonnage. 
No. of Dead 
Vessels. Gross Weight. 
Steel acceccccscccsecs 777 «(3,511,918 5,267,983 
Wood asccie 315 728,079 1,100,218 
Composite 15 35,000 52,500 
Seized from: 
Germany .......s00% 04 567,490 601,003 
BUSI siccescsecss 1 8,312 6,500 
Purchased :— 
From Japan........-- 15 85,880 128,820 
From Australia...... 5 30,521 20,506 


Requisitioned :— 


From private owners 58 346,580 519,870 


OEE. cusenvennces 1280 5,313,780 7,706,400 


[The foregoing tabulation not include 
122 steel ships of 465,745 (dead weight) tons 
and 63 wood ships of 246,982 (dead weight) 
tons, sold recently to private owners by the 
United States Shipping Board, nor seized for- 
eign vessels that had been sunk.] 

America’s rapid advance from an in- 
consequential place among the maritime 
nations to the post of leadership in ship- 
building is not only phenomenal, but is 
a fair augury for the permanence of its 
new merchant marine, built under the 
stress of war. At the outbreak of the 
world struggle, merchant marine con- 
struction had almost. become a lost art 
in this country. ‘Today this nation has 
more ship workers, more shipyards, more 
shipways, more vessels under construc- 
tion, and is turning them out more rap- 
idly and in greater numbers than now 
issue from all the shipyards of all the 
world. p oak ; 

As the premier shipbuilding nation of 
the world, America attained her place 
in one giant stride. Up to the outbreak 


does 


of the war we had only 15 vessels of 
1,000 tons and overengaged in oversea 
trade. Today the American flag floats 


from 1,280 ocean-going steamships, 1,107 
of which had been built by the United 
States Shipping Board within the last 
two years. 

In June. 1914, the total gross steam 
tonnage under the American flag, includ- 
ing coastwise shipping and fleet operat- 


ing on the Great Lakes, was 4,287,000 
tons. 
In June, 1919, its gross tonnage was 


11 963,000, an increase of 278 per cent., 
chiefly in ocean-going steamships. 


The steam tonnage under the Ameri- 
ean flag is now 24.8 per cent. of the 
steam tonnage of the world. The figures 


are shown in the following tables :— 
The world steam tonnage of 100 gross 


tons and over on June 30, 1919, as re- 
ported by Lloyd’s, was:— 

Tonnage ; 
No. of Deac 
Ve oe Gross. Weight. 
24,3 47,897,000 71,845,500 





American steam tonnage of 100 gross 
tons and over on June 30, 1919, including 
tonnage on Great Lakes, was :— 


Toneage, ‘ 
No. of ea 
ete, Gross Weight 
3,687 11,983,000 17,974,500 
Per cent. of world steam tonnage of 
100 gross tons and over under United 


States flag June 30, 1919 :— 
Per cent. of No. Per cent. of tuaees 
5 24.8 

(The above percentage figures include 
nage on the Great Lakes.) 

In the four years preceding the war, 
the shipyards of this country turned out 
a total of 107 sea-going vessels of 1,500 
tons and over, chiefly coastwise. This 
construction represented 805,037 dead 
weight tons. 

During 1918, a period when the Ship- 
into its stride, 


ton- 


ping Board was getting 

there were launched from the | yards 
under its control a total of 4,216,656 
deadweight tons, five times more than 


had been built in the four pre-war years. 
During the year 1913 shipyards under 
control of the Shipping Board delivered 
4,107,093 dead weight tons of completed 
ships. 

an January 1. 1919, to August 
1919, 3,983,135 dead weight tons of ship- 
ping have_ been launched, and 3,845,140 
dead weight tons delivered; a total for 
the 20 months (since the beginning of 
1918) of 8,199,791 tons launched and 
6,529,233 delivered. 3 

The original construction program 
contemplated the building in this coun- 
tons of 


29 


try of 17,807,071 dead weight 

shipping; 2,105 steel steamships of 14,- 
351,971 dead weight tons, 1,017 wood 
steamships of 2,978,100 dead _ weight 


tons 50 composite ships of 175,000 dead 
weight tons and 43 concrete ships of 
302,000 dead weight tons, a_ total of 
3,215 ships. Of this program there have 
been delivered (inclusive of 1917, 1918, 
1919) :— 


42 


Tonnage. 
Dead 
Weight. 
733,622 

9,103 
52,500 


Gross. 

899 steel steamships of... 3,822,415 5 

378 wood steamships of... 892,735 1,¢ 
15 composite of 35,000 


1,292 Total . seseees 4,750,150 7,125,225 


FITTING OUT IN WET BASINS 
Tonnage 
Dead 
Gross. Weight. 
408 steamships +++ 1,280,483 1,920,724 


ON THE WAYS 
r-— Tonnage— 
Dead- 
Gross. weight. 
2,010,403 3,015,605 
r— Tonnage——, 
Dead- 
weight. 
207,000 
63,500 


889 steel steamships of..... 


Gross. 
138,000 
42,333 


99 wood steamships of.... 
9 concrete ships of 


497 Totale ..ccccsseveces 2,190,736 3,286,105 


UNDER CONTRACT, WORK NOT BEGUN. 
r—~—Tonnage——, 
. Dead- 
Gross weight. 
984,407 1,476,610 
CANCELED AND SUS- 
PENDED. 
cr Tonnage——, 
Dead- 
weight. 
3,077,035 
1,111,850 
112,000 


227 steel steamships of.... 
CONTRACTS, 


Gross. 
2,051,956 
741,233 
74,667 


421 steel steamships of 
404 wood steamships of.... 
32 composite steamships of 
29 concrete steamships of. 142,333 213,500 


886 Totals . seeeees 8,010,189 4,515,285 


After subtracting 3,010,189 gross tons (4,515,- 
285 deadweight) of cancellations and suspen- 
sions, in order to complete the original pro- 
gram, this work yet remains to be done:— 


r— Tonnage——, 

Dead- 

Gross. weight. 
vessels 


not deliv- 


Completion of 
launched but 
ered oe 

Completion of vessels whose 
keels have been laid 

Completion of vessels un- 
der contract 


1,280,483 
2,190,736 


1,920,724 
3,286,105 
984,407 1,476,610 
eecseeseess 4,455,626 6,683,439 
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BOCAS ovrveces 


r—Steel—, 


Gross. 
tons. 
178,430 
200,739 
215,121 


156,260 


88,070 
129,933 
136,017 
290,580 


1918. 
September 
eee 
November 
December 

1919. 
January . 
February 
March 


70. 
25 
29 
10 


26 


May 

June 

July obiseeve 
August 


Totals ... 


255,030 37 
2,664,510 345 


Up to and including August 31, 1918, 

there had been delivered to the United 
States Chipping Board :— 
Gross 
tons. 
296 1,243,784 
33 78,666 

2 4,668 


331 1,327,118 

ad we 1,990,676 

Total deliveries since Shipping Board 
Was organized: 


No. 


Gross 
No. 
914 
378 
15 


Composite 


BOUMls ncccccscccecsece 1,307 
Total tons deadweight....... 7,254,042 
(This table includes 15 steel stearmships of 
85,880 gross tons delivered from Japanese ship- 


yards.) 
LAUNCHINGS 


In shipbuilding annals, the month of 
July, 1918, was made notable by the rec- 
ord established that month in the launch- 
ings of 124 steamships, representing 635,- 
800 tons (deadweight). That record was 


exceeded in May of this year when 141 
steamships, aggregating 723,958 _ tons, 
(deadweight) were launched. 


OIL PAINT AND 


February, 1918 
April, 1918 .... 
June, 1918 .. 
“August, 1918 . 
September, 191 
November, 1918 
February .--csscssees 
April, 1919 .... 
June, 1919 

August 26, 


8,294,881 
4,288,761 


7,010,439 
8,129,628 
9,230,154 
10,235,248 
11,361,426 
12,000,000 


Deadweight 
tons launched. 
1,251,471 
2,075,506 
3,128,836 
4,016,461 
5,229,186 
6,086,889 
7,399,913 
8,529,071 
9,000,000 


March, 1918 (the first million)... 
June, 1918 

August, 

October, 

January, 

March, 

May, 

July, 

August 30, 


DELIVERIES. 

Deadweight 

tons delivered. 

May, 1918 (the first million) 1,101,846 
September, 118 .... 2,277,831 
November, 1918... 3,005,706 
April, 1919 4,481,581 
May, 1919 5,204,331 
July, 1919 . 6,608,347 
August 25, 1919, passed 7,000,000 


Seagoing Personnel United States 
Shipping Board 


Deck officers 
Engineer officers 4,592 

9,184 
15,720 


18,72 


Deck force ° 

Engine and fire room . 
34,440 
7,936 


Total ° 51,560 


Organization of Shipping Board 


John Barton Payne, Chairman. 
Raymond B. Stevens, Vice Chairman. 
John A. Donald, Commissioner. 
Henry M. Robinson, Commissioner. 
Thomas A. Scott, Commissioner. 
Respectfully submitted, 
F. C. Groover, 
Chairman. 


Steward’s department..... 


wee eee ee entrees 


DELIVERIES HAVE BEEN AS FOLLOWS: 


c—-Wood—, Composite, -——Totals————_ 


Gross 
tons. 
240,007 
272,539 
237,788 
195,060 


107,070 
151,500 
162,717 
379,713 
541,900 
400,672 
475,271 


344,584 


Gross 
tons. 
2,333 
2,333 


2,333 
2,333 


5,667 


Gross. 
tons. 
59,334 
69,467 
22,667 
36,467 


16,667 
16,900 
26,700 
86,800 
129,500 
118,767 
145,933 
84,867 


814,069 


No. 
1 


244,075 
569,570 
812,850 
601,008 
712,908 
516,875 


2,333 
4,667 
2,333 
2,333 
4,667 


30,332 6 


3,508,911 5,263,366 


The President:—You have heard the 
report of the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine. Is there any discussion on the re- 
port? Not hearing any, a motion is in 
order that the report be referred to the 
Board of Control. 


E. D. Taylor:—I move that the report 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine be 
received and referred to the Board of 
Control. (Motion seconded and carried.) 


Whiskey Is Not Medicine 


The President:—I have a letter I want 
to read to you from Dr. Oscar Dowling, 
vice-president of the American Medical 
Association and who for two terms has 


been the president and executive officer 
of the Louisiana State Board of Health, 
aman with whom we have had many and 
varied differences, but who of late has 
shown a disposition to accept the fact 
that we men allied with the drug busi- 
ness are trying to be 100 per cent. hon- 
est. I want to say to Dr. Dowling’s cred- 
it that after numerous conferences with 
him he has said that he had not nor did 
he believe that the American Medical 
Association had seen the situation as we 
see it, and that to his mind the only suc- 


The following table shows the launchings by month, from August 31, 1918: 


r—Steel—~, 


Gross 
tons. 
241,100 
199,183 
210,067 
258, 233 


1918. 
September 
October ... 
November 
December 
1919. 
January 
PNEST seaecaebeecus 
March 
April 
June ccaboswewead 
GU éecbaaesssaeanwese 
August 20..... 


No No. 
$1 
33 
32 


29 


143,150 
213,797 
280,238 
299,277 
375,905 
280, 267 
365,372 
219,450 
Totals 730 3,086,039 

* Concrete. + 2 concrete. 

Up to and including August 31, 1918, 
there had been launched for the United 
States Shipping Board: 

Gross 

tons. 
1,654,62 

414,934 

16,333 


No. 
Steel B00 
Wood coc coeces 176 
SED viteuas waeawkinaes 7 
TOMS so ccccccccccesccssss 573 2,085,891 
Total tons deadweight 3,128,836 
Total launchings since Shipping Board 
was organized :— 
Gross 
tons. 
4,740,663 
540 1,134,402 
“4 63,666 
1,684 5,938,731 
8,908,006 


No. 
Steel 1,120 
Wood paveaseenecane 
Composite 


Total a dead weight. da tue 
The Rate of Progress, Showing When 
Million Point Marks Were 
Reached 


Deadweight 
tons laid. 
KEEL LAYING. 
July, 1917 (the first million)....... 
November, 1917 


1,038,206 
2,259,201 


POOP e rete eeeeeeeeee 


c—-Wo0d-—, --Composite~ -——————-Totals————__,, 


Dead- 
Gross weight 
No. tons 


3 7,000 


Gross 
tons. 
( 


Gross. 


tons No 


7,000 
2,000 


73,967 
54,400 


59,667 

30,300 
2,800 
3,76 


304,225 
373,145 
484,558 
589,066 
723,958 
507,350 
621,808 
379,025 


4,667 


, 4,067 
9,666 
5,000 
2,333 
5,000 


538 
252,683 


3 
1 
1 
1 


28,233 


719,468 17 47,333 1,111 3,852,840 5,779,260 


cessful outcome of the present con- 
troversy between us would be a confer- 
ence between committees representing the 
two associations. His letter is as fol- 
lows :—— 


Mr. A. D. Parker, president, 
gist Association, Grunewald 
Orleans, La 

Dear Mr. Parker:—I have read with Interest 
and gratification your statements as published 
in the press of yesterday and today 

The need for better co-operation in the 
forcernent of the Harrison Narcotic Law 
the Narcotic Act of Louisiana is apparent 
all druggists and physicians 

Your statement that whiskey is not a medi- 
cine is encouraging, as this corroborates the 
stand taken by the Loulsiana State HBoard of 

Health several years ago, We agree with you 

that it is necessary in the production and 

preservation of certain remedies but that its 
use should not be abused 

Education is the keynote 

I believe druggists and 

ing daily more deeply sensible of their priv- 

jleges and responsibilities and such meetings 
as you have been holding within the past 
few days awaken your members to a deeper 
and more earnest sense of their obligations. 

I hope both professions may continue to 
work as honest, faithful citizens and that they 
may give themselves in future, evep mere 


Wholesale 
Hotel, 


Drug- 
New 


en- 
and 
to 


of the situation, 
doctors are becom 


DRUG REPORTER 


than in the past, fully and freely to what- 
ever shall best develop the great and bene- 
ficient end in view—the good of mankind. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Oscar Dowling, President. 

The President :—The reason I have read 
this letter to you is because Dr. Dowling 
has been one of the great exponents of 
the destruction of self-medication. As I 
have said, he is one of the leading offi- 
cers of the American Medical Association. 
I do not believe that Dr. Dowling will 
knowingly do a wrong, but it is my 
thought, as time goes along, he will con- 
tribute as much as he can ethically and 
professionally looking toward the solu- 
tion of this problem which has puzzled 
both you and me for a great length of 
time, as will continue to puzzle us, un- 
less we can get co-operation between the 
two organizations. 

Now, to turn to another subject, I think 
our great strength lies in the fact that 
we are all ready and willing to help each 
other, and I point with pride to the fact 
that each one of us is not only ready 
but anxious to throw himself into the 
breach when the occasion calls. 


Joseph Plaut Called Upon to Preside 


We have with us our first vice-presi- 
dent, Joseph Plaut, and in that spirit I 
am going to ask him to preside for the 
remainder of this session, so that I can 
attend a very important conference of the 
Board of Control. I will call on Mr. 
Joseph Plaut to take the chair. (Vice- 
President Plaut in the chair.) 

The Chairman :—The next business be- 
fore us is the election of new members. 
Will the secretary kindly read the list? 
(Assistant Secretary Waterbury read the 
list as indicated previously in this re- 
port.) 

The Chairman :—If it be in accordance 
with precedent and in order to save time, 
I take it a single motion may be made 
covering the election of both classes of 
applicants, active and associate, to mem- 
bership in the association. 

Charles Gibson:—I move that the sec- 
retary be directed to cast one ballot for 
the members present, electing the appli- 
cants to membership in this association. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 


New Members Elected 


Assistant Secretary Waterbury :—I 
hereby cast the ballot, as directed by the 
vote just passed, electing eighteen appli- 
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cans to active membershi» 
ciation and sixty-eight ay) 
sociate membership in the 
The Chairman :—That 
election of these applicants, Will 
chairman of the special 
pointed to audit the tre 


in the 

CANS to oe 
sociation, 
ompleteg the 


Report of Auditing Committee 


S. Eichold:—The comm 
to audit the accounts of 
consisting of Messrs. Sew: !/ 

Yahr and myself, beg leav: 
we have carefully examined ; 
ers presented in connection 
port of the treasurer, and 
same just and correct. 

The Chairman :—You have hearg 
report of the Auditing Corimittee 
action will you take upon ii? : 

C Mahlon Kline :—I mo 
port be received and appr 
seconded and carried.) 


(tee 
the 


the 
What 


that 


t 
ved, he te. 


(Motioy 


Legislation Committee's Report 


The Chairman:—The next businegg ;, 
order is the report of the Committee o» 
Legislation, George W. Lattimer of ¢° 
lumbus, Ohio, chairman. We all tp = 
keenly the absence of the chairman 
the Committee on Legislation. I am gy. 
ry to say that illness has kept him from 
attending this convention. Therefore », 
report will be presented by wy 
Crounse, the Washington representatiry 
of the association, and we will NOW by 
glad to receive the report. 


W. L. Crounse:—While it is a gny 
pleasure for me to be present at this 
convention and to meet you all again » 
is a matter of sincere regret that {, 
function of presenting this report should 
devolve upon me because of the {ling 
of our good friend Mr. Lattimer, 

I want to take this occasion to gy 
that throughout this year, as in form» 
years, Mr. Lattimer’s devotion to the i. 
terest of the association. his quick gras, 
of constantly arising emergencies, }j 
prompt response to all appeals for 
operation and the confidence he has 
posed in my judgment. regarding Was. 
ington matters has been a  constyy 
source of inspiration to me to do my ey 
best for the welfare of the N. W.D.i 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Crounse then submitted the repr 
of the Committee on Legislation, 


LEGISLATURE WORK IN 1919 GREATEST 
IN SCOPE AND VARIETY AS AFFECTING 
DRUG AND ALLIED TRADES’ INTERESTS 


Association Committee Reports Upon Bills Introduced in Lay. 
Making Bodies and Statutes Enacted by Congress 
and the States 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association :— 


In no year since the organization of 
this association has the scope of its leg- 
islative work, especially in the Federal 
Congress, embraced so great a variety of 
matters of the first importance to the 
drug and allied trades. It is hardly 
necessary to cite more than the new 
system of taxing our products in the 
War Revenue Act of February 24, 1919, 
the comprehensive amendment pf the 
Harrison narcotic law embraced in the 
same statute and the legislation provid- 
ing an enforcement code for both war- 
time and constitutional prohibition. just 
enacted by Congress, to indicate the vigi- 
lance and energy which it has been nec- 
essary to maintain throughout the past 
year in order to afford ample protection 
to the interests of the members of this 
association. In addition, it must be 
borne in mind that we have been pass- 
ing through a _ period of readjustment 
and reconstruction during which it has 
been necessary to pursue a vigorous yet 
diplomatic policy in securing the rescind- 
ing as rapidly as possible of the numer- 
ous war-time restrictions upon our oper- 
ations. Many of the measures of the 
highest importance to our industry, have 
also required continuous attention, in- 
cluding the price-maintenance legislation, 
the pending bills for the establishment of 
a pharmaceutical corps in the army, 
measures re-enacting restrictions on the 
sale of explosives and ingredients, bills 
modifying in important particulars the 
pure food and drug law, the so-called 
honest paint legislation, measures re- 
stricting the employment of child labor, 
ete. In the case of Federal legislation 
actually enacted during the past year, 2 
large part of the time of the associa- 
tion’s representatives has been occupied 
in co-operating with the government in 
the preparation and promulgation of 
regulations for the enforcement of the 
new laws, and in the preparation of 
bulletins for the information of the 
members. This co-operative work has 
borne excellent fruit, not only in increas- 
ing the influence of our association, but 
in procuring for our use generous sup- 
plies of official regulations, the purchase 
of which would have involved a very 
substantial outlay. 


The Revenue Act of 1918 


The drug trade has become accus- 
tomed to the Congressional policy of im- 
posing special taxes on its products 
whenever the Federal Treasury needs 
replenishing. It is a conservative state- 
ment that since the first revenue act 
passed in connection with the Spanish 
war, there has hardly been a Congress 
that has not been engaged either in im- 
posing or repealing taxes on the prod- 
ucts handled by members of this asso- 
ciation The factors of uncertainty in 
our business which have thus been in- 
troduced have been exceedingly embar- 
rassing, for these special imposts have 
been levied in addition to our fair share 
of all other forms of taxation, and it 
has at times taxed our _ patriotism 
severely to bear these burdens The 
fact that we have succeeded in doing so 
with a fair degree of equanimity under 
most trying circumstances is_ certainly 
a tribute to the character of our pa- 
triotic impulses. 


The demoralizing effect of the im» 
sition of what are popularly knows 
Schedule B taxes and _ the _ inequitaby 
manner of their imposition have ba 
so fully recognized in the repealing le 
islation of recent Congresses that th 
drug trade had reason to hope that how 
ever great the needs of the governmat 
in the war crisis, methods would be & 
vised for raising adequate revenue wit 
out increasing the special two per ca 
tax on drugs and allied products. This hp 
was doomed to disappointment but 
is with great satisfaction that we a 
able to record here the fact that, dues 
the energetic and united efforts of t& 
representatives of all branches of 
drug and allied trades, at last Congres 
was induced to abandon the unfair a 
discriminatory manufacturers’ taxes & 
ployed in previous financial emergenc# 
and to impose a logical and fairly vw 
balanced schedule of consumption tam 
under which the purchasers—who # 
the real beneficiaries—rather than & 
manufacturers of our goods are requrd 
to pay the special tax thereon. Ti 
eminently fair arrangement is bat 
upon the time-tested Canadian sta 
and the more recently enacted Fret 
law, and the practical experience of # 
Internal Revenue Bureau during the m# 
six months has amply demonstrated, * 
only the equity of this method of ts 
tion, but the fact that the law is a 
ble of economical administration. Ts 
it has no appreciable effect upon % 
sumption has also been demonstrated # 
though in considering this phase of & 
ease the abnormal post-war conditi# 
must be kept in mind, especially 
abundance of money and the eami 
power of the me*rre of the people. 


Arguments Advanced For Conswt 


tion Tax on Proprietaries 


‘ 
A campaign for the enactment 
consumption tax upon our products 
undertaken as soon as it became a 
ent that the House Ways and Mé@ 
Committee would again select drugs 
allied goods for taxing purposes. 
long ago as June, 1918, it became ne 
sary to undertake this work. as 
represented to the Congressional 0% 
mittees the inequitable effect of 4? 
manufacturers’ tax which_ beats 
lightly upon the large and_ prosper 
producer while affecting ruinously | 
small and struggling manufacturers 
pointed out also that the manufactl™ 
tax is subject to manipulation res! 
in unfair competition as the very ™ 
manufacturer may absorb the tat | 
obtain an advantage over his small ¢ 
petitor who cannot afford to do 8 
phasis was also put upon the - 
that no sound reason has ever bet , 
duced for singling out the many 
ers of drugs and allied products 
special tax. They are merely ger 
of American capital and labor, like 
producer, and if their products be 
of the character of luxuries, wads 
emphatically deny, the sole bene 
are the consumers. Another point 
we urged upon the attention v 
gress is the fact that if the re. 
of an article is increased by thee f 
facturer and dealer to COVER ag 
the buyer, not readily disting ue 
tax factor, is exceedingly re ae 
pay the increase, while he wouw . 
fully pay the added sum if he ree 
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contribution by him to the war 


a 
S ds of the nation which cannot be di- 
verted into private channels by either 
producer or dealer. 

Many other important considerations 
were also urged upon Congress as reasons 
why ou! trade should not be unduly bur- 
dened by direct taxation or by the imposi- 
tions that would make it necessary to in- 
crease ‘lie prices of our products up to 
levels which might have a_ restrictive 
effect upon consumption. Among these 
were tli high and constantly rising cost 
of labor, which during the past two years 


nas averaged 100 per cent. above pre-war 
Jevels; «lass bottles, cartons, labels, etc., 
have risen 100 per cent. or more, while in 
no line of business has the cost of raw 
materials advanced as it has in the drug 
trade, the increases ranging from 100 per 
cent. to upwards of 3,000 per cent.; the 
tin shortage which affected our supply of 
collapsible tubes and other con- 


8, 2 
fainers ; the difficulty in obtaining fuel 
and the constant controversy in which 


we were involved to obtain shipping fa- 
cilities adequate to our needs, 


These arguments were so effective that 
the Ways and Means Committee amended 
the first draft of the new war revenue 
act as reported to the House to provide 
for the imposition of a tax of one cent 
on each ten cerits of the retail sale price 
of all proprietary medicines, perfumery, 
toilet articles, etc.; the tax in each case 
to be paid by the consumer at the time 
of retail sale, the duty being imposed 
upon the retailer of affixing the stamp 
denoting the tax and collecting the money 
therefor. The retail drug trade, although 
its members were burdened with the addi- 
tional duties under this provision of the 
proposed law, stood shoulder to shoulder 
with us in contending for the justice of 
a consumption tax and were largely in- 
strumental in securing its final enactment. 


While the House bill was satisfactory 
to the drug trade so far as the basis of 
the tax was concerned, it was the best 
opinion, not only among our members, 
but in Congress and in the Treasury De- 
partment, that a 10 per cent. tax would 
prove unduly restrictive and that with 
due regard to the scientific revenue point, 
which in any such emergency Congress 
seeks to keep in mind, the rate should 
be lowered. Little opposition to this 
view was developed in the Senate Finance 
Committee, to which the bill was _ re- 
ferred after its passage by the House, 
and after a series of hearings, in which 
our views were forcibly presented by our 
Washington representative, the House 
draft was amended by fixing a rate of 1 
cent upon each 25 cents or less of the 
retail price as applied to _ proprietary 
medicines, perfumery and toilet articles. 


Reasons for Manufacturers’ Tax on 
Soap 


An exception was made in the case of 
toilet soaps which were specifically taxed 
by this bill. A large market has been 
created for soaps retailing at 10 cents 
or less and the manufacturers of these 
goods felt that to impose a consumption 
tax of one cent on each cake of soap— 
amounting to ten per cent or more of the 
retail price—would have a tendency to 
restrict consumption. It was therefore 
determined to ask the Senate Committee 
to increase the existing 2 per cent. manu- 
facturers’ tax to 3 per cent., the producers 
believing they could better absorb the 
special tax of 3 per cent. than to place 
any restriction upon the retail sale of 
their goods. 


In this way a highly satisfactory out- 
come of the taxing problem was _ ob- 
tained. The 2 per cent. 
prietary medicines, perfumery and toilet 
articles was thus increased to approxi- 
mately 4 per cent., but the burden shifted 
from the manufacturer to’the consumer, 
while in the case of toilet soaps the ad- 


justment suggested by the producers 
themselves was obtained. It would cer- 
tainly be difficult to imagine a more 


gratifying result, involving, as it did, a 
substantial relief for our trade from 
special burden at a time when Congress 
was seeking to add several billion dollars 
to the Federal tax program. 


Non-Beverage Alcohol Tax 


Hardly less important from the stand- 
point of our trade was the success of 
the campaign which we set on foot more 
than a year ago to retain the differential 


tax on alcohol of $2.20 per gallon—a 
substantial reduction from the rate im- 


posed on beverage spirits. The securing 
of this differential in the first place was 
a notable triumph and constitutes an im- 
posing mile-stone in the development of 
a logical policy that shall effectively 
differentiate a legitimate use for so im- 
portant a material in medicine, science 
and industry as alcohol from that of a 
generally discredited intoxicant. 


But the habit of Congress in raising 
the tax rate on distilled spirits when- 
ever additional revenue is needed was to 
e@ reckoned with and it was not surpris- 
ing to us that when the revenue bill 
Passed the House it carried a substantial 
ncrease in the tax on non-beverage alco- 
hol although a differential as compared 
with beverage spirits was still maintained. 
It therefore became necessary to make 
a most vigorous representation to the 
Senate Finance Committee for the pur- 
bose of securing the retention of the $2.20 
tax on non-beverage spirits, and in this 
ent we sought and obtained the 

y co-operation of representatives of 
all the allied trades. 

’erhaps the most effective argument 
used in this connection was the fact of 
ae oerinership of the government with 
. in the production and marketing of 
aa containing alcohol. We pointed out 
hibitory eente? policy of raising to pro- 
a 7s vels taxes which would other- 
eeotek ne uce large revenues and we suc- 
that al convincing the Senate leaders 
$2.20 a! Avaliable evidence pointed to 
menor ‘ ae maximum revenue point for 
Guretenn alcohol. The higher rate was 
corporntea ed to this figure and in- 
Seen oe in the measure as it finally 
of all —. Sen The cumulative effect 
in the H arguments presented by us, both 
When a 4° and Senate was clearly seen 
mittee af ll reached the conference com- 
a ‘seit the mmbers of the comm. 
familiar n House and Senate, were 
Dresrecnin = our contentions and as the 
all con we changes in the measure were 

cessions to our trade, the result 


ate. 


tax on pro-. 


was the acceptance of the Senate measure 
by the House without important modifi- 
vations and the final passage of the bill 
in a form which should properly be re- 
garded as exceedingly satisfactory to our 
entire industry. 

We wish especially to emphasize two 
great points gained by us in connection 
with this important revenue legislation, 
namely, the substitution of a consum,) 
tion tax for the impost heretofore levied 
upon gross sales of the manufacturer, and 


the retention, under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of a comparatively low dif- 
ferential tax on alcohol. These basic 


concessions will constitute precedents that 
we should be able to invoke in any future 
legislation and should serve as a strong 
bulwark for the protection of our in- 
dustry. 


Federal Prohibition Legislation 


The overshadowing concern of your 
committee during the past year has been 
to safeguard the drug trade against 
radical and unnecessary restrictions that 
might be imposed in conncetion with Fed- 
eral legislation for the enforcement of 
both war-time and constitutional prohi- 
bition and it is with the deepest satis- 
faction that we are able to report that 
Congress at the present extraordinary 
session has finally enacted a_ law de- 
signed to put an end to the _beverage- 
liquor traffic in the United States but 
which contains carefully devised exemp- 
tions providing for the use of non-bev- 
erage spirits for legitimate purposes of 
the drug and allied trades. No State of 
the Union which has legislated upon this 
question has passed a law so well bal- 
anced, so strongly based in reason and in 
constitutionality and at the same time 
affording so satisfactory a measure of 
protection to legitimate interests as that 
which has just been placed upon the Fed- 
eral statute books. 

From first to last the campaign to ob- 
tain adequate protection for our industry 
in connection with prohibition legisla- 
tion has been one of education, and we 
are glad to say that in our dealings with 
Congress and with the so-called prohibi- 
tion leaders we have at all times found 
them not only ready but anxious to ascer- 
tain the facts with regard to the neces- 
sity for the use of non-beverage spirits, 
and in every crisis we have obtained 
hearty co-operation based upon the posi- 
tive demonstrations we have been able to 
make as to the effect of such amend- 
ments as we have advocated for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding the use of alcohol 
for technical and industrial purposes. 


General Provisions of the Introductory 


Measures 


A comparison of the various bills for 
the enforcement of war-time and consti- 
tutional prohibition as introduced at the 
beginning of the special session with the 
measure as it was finally enacted will 
afford the best evidence of what has been 
accomplished by our Association and 
those representing the allied trades. The 
various bills presented at the beginning 
of the session closely resembled each 
other in basic principles and are gener- 
ally understood to have had a common 
origin. All of them forbade the manu- 
facture, transportation, sale, importation 
or exportation of any beverage contain- 
ing more than one-half of one per cent. 
ef alcohol. As a measure of protection 
to manufacturers of drugs, proprietary 
medicines, perfumery, toilet articles, 
flavoring extracts, ete., the original bills 
provided that the prohibition of the pro- 
posed statute should not apply to articles 


conforming to the following specifica- 
tions :-— 
(a) Denatured alcohol or denatured 


rum produced and used as provided by 
a and regulations now or hereafter in 
orce, 

(b) Medical preparations manufac- 
tured in accordance with formulas pre- 
scribed by the United States Pharma- 
copoeia or National Formulary of the 
American Institute of Homeopathy that 
are nonpotable and unfit for use for bev- 
erage purposes. 

(c) Patented, patent, and proprietary 
medicines that are nonpotable and unfit 
for use for beverage purposes. 

(ad) Toilet, medical, and _ antiseptic 
preparations and solutions that are non- 
potable and unfit for use for beverage 
purposes, contained in bottles or pack- 
ages, upon which are printed conspicu- 
ously and legibly in English the quan- 
tity by volume of alcohol in such prepa- 
ration. 

(e) Flavoring extracts that are non- 
potable and incapable of being used for 
intoxicating beverage purposes. 

(ft) Vinegar. 

These b'lls further provided that manu- 
imate purposes must procure permits af- 
ter supplying the authorities with all data 
that might be demanded for the purpose 
of ascertaining the character of the 
preparations to be made. Where the evi- 
dence adduced was not satisfactory, per- 
mits would be denied and further pro- 
vision was made for the revoeation of 
permits for sufficient cause after they 
had been issued, ° 

An important feature of this bill em- 
powered the authorities with the right, 
whenever it was shown that preparations, 
however legitimate their character, might 
be used as substitutes for alcoholic bev- 
erages or were actually being so used, to 
list such articles as “intoxicating liquors” 
and forbid their further sale. To safe- 
guard this provision against abuse by the 
authorities, it was provided that decisions 
recuiring the list'ng of preparations 
might be reviewed by a court of appro- 
printe jurisdiction, 

All bills dealing with war-time and 
constitut'onal prohibition originally pre- 
sented in this Congress provided that the 
proposed statutes should be executed un- 
der the supervision of a newly created 
officer to be known as the Prohibition 
Commissioner and an appropriation of 
several mill'fon dollars was provided to 
pay the salaries of an adequate staff of 
assistants, including traveling agents, to 
aid in the enforcement of the act. 


Attitude of the N. W. D. A. 


When these bills were taken up by the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, our 
Washington representative, in company 
with the representatives of other drug 
and allied trade organizations, appeared 
at the hearines and set forth in the 


clearest possible manner the position of 
this organization, 
amending the 


and the necessity for 


pending bills. It was 
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stated to the committee that we desired 
to make no representations whatever with 
respect to the prohibition of intoxicating 
liquors, a matter not within the province 


of a trade association. The fact was 
emphasized that we do not oppose pro- 
hibition, but, on the contrary, that we 


seek the divorecement of the scientific and 
industrial employment of spirits from 
their use for intoxicating beverage pur- 
poses, 

It was urged, however, that the pending 
bills required important amendments to 
protect legitimate users of non-beverage 
spirits, and these suggested changes were 
therefore presented in concrete form as 
amendments to House Bill 6810, which 
was selected by the committee as the 
basis for the proposed legislation. One 
of the most important amendments urged 
by Mr. Crounse and his associates was the 
striking out of Section 4 of the bill the 
words “nonpotable ind incapable of being 
used for beverage purposes” and the sub- 
stitution of the phrase “unfit for use as 
an intoxicating beverage.” 

In urging this amendment, our repre- 
sentative said :— 

The qualifying term ‘“‘non-potable and in- 
capable of being used for beverage purposes’’ 
certainly as applied to flavoring extracts and 
to some toilet articles, and possibly as applieu 
to some medicinal preparations, would deprive 
many legitimate manufacturers of the protec- 
tion to which they are entitled, and which the 
proposed law seeks to give them. The term 
“‘non-potable’’ has never been legally defined 
and may be held to be anything which may be 
drunk by man, woman or child, however de. 
generate, or whatever the consequences to life 
and health might be. The term “incapable 
of being used for beverage purposes’’ is open 
to exactly the same objections. The amend- 
ment we suggest, namely, the phrase ‘‘unfit 
for use as an intoxicating beverage,’’ would 
cure this defect. In addition, the language 
quoted is identical with that employed in 


section 10, line 18, in this bill, as applied to 
industrial alcohol. 

In this connection we would call atteation 
to the fact that Deputy Commissioner Gaylord. 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau, in testimony 
before this committee (Hearings, page 193), 
recommended that the words ‘‘non-potable 
and incapable of being used for beverage pur- 
poses’’ be stricken out and the words ‘‘unfit 
for use as an intoxicating beverage’’ be sub- 
stituted, calling attention to the fact that this 
phrase was well understood throughout the 
Internal Revenue Service. We would also re- 
mind you that Dr. Adams, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Technology, Revenue Bureau (Hear- 
ings, page 190), criticized the words ‘‘non- 
potable and incapable of being used for bev- 
erage purposes’’ as ‘‘too strong,’’ adding that 
because of the difficulty in determining just 
what is non-potable and incapable of being 
used for beverage purposes, ‘‘you would put 
an awful burden on the chemical staff.’’ Mr 
Adams also testified that what would be pota- 


ble for one person would be non-potable for 
another. 


In reporting the bill to the House, the 
committee substituted the phrase “unfit 
for use as an intoxicating beverage” for 
the words “incapable of being used for 
beverage purposes” but retained the term 
“non-potable.” 

In order to protect legitimate users of 
articles containing alcohol, an amend- 
ment was suggested providing that any 
person who shall knowingly sell such 
articles ‘“‘or who shall sell same under 
circumstances from which the seller 
might reasonably deduce the intention 
of the purchaser to use them for bever- 
age purposes” shall be subjected to the 
penalties provided by the act. This 
amendment the House Committee 
adopted. 

Our representative strongly urged the 
House Committee to strike out the pro- 
vision requiring perfumery. toilet waters, 
ete., to be marked showing the alcoholic 
content, on the ground that such mark- 
ing would serve no beneficial purpose, 
but on the contrary would induce the 
purchase of such articles by persons 
seeking to obtain alcohol in some form 
for beverage purposes. It was pointed 
out in this connection that there is an 
official record in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau of the alcoholic content of all 
these preparations which is made at the 
time the permits for the use of alcohol 
in their manufacture are granted, hence 
the only result of marking retail pack- 
ages with the percentage of alcohol 
would be to tempt degenerates to buy 
these goods for the purpose of satisfying 
an ungovernable craving for alcoholic 
stimulants. Although many individual 
members of the House Committee fa- 
vored this amendment, it was retained by 
the House, evidently through a misun- 
derstanding concerning the practical ef.- 
fect of the requirement. 


Court Review of Permit Revocations. 


Another important change in the law 
was advocated, namely, a provision for 
a court review of any action by the 
authorities denying to the manufacturer 
a permit to use alcohol, or revoking such 
permit after same had been granted. It 
was pointed out that it would be possi- 
ble for the authorities to put a manu- 
facturer entirely out of business by 
either refusing or revoking his permit, 
quite as readily as by causing his goods 
to be listed as intoxicating liquors, and 
it was therefore argued that a court re- 
view should be provided in all three 
cases. The House Committee, however, 
took the view that this might render the 
legislation cumbersome and declined to 
grant the additional court reviews. 


Formula Disclosure Not Required. 


Another amendment, 
cial force by the representative of the 
Proprietary Association, stipulated that 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
should not call for the formula of any 
preparation to manufacture which a per- 
mit for the use of alcohol was required 
unless such formula should be deemed 
to be necessary to determine that the 
article in question could not be used for 


urged with spe- 


intoxicating beverage purposes This 
amendment the House Committee also 
rejected. 

An impértant change in H. R. 6810 


as originally introduced was incorporated 


by the House Committee to the entire 
satisfaction of all allied trade interests, 
namely, the bill was modified so as to 


provide that the proposed law should 
be executed by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue rather than by a special 
Prohibition Commissioner. This change 
insured the enforcement of the act by 
an experienced government official, thor- 
oughly familiar with the subject matter, 
whose office has administered the laws 
relating to intoxicating liquors for more 
than half a century and whose assist- 
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ants have already worked out a 
ticable method for dealing with non- 
beverage alcohol pursuant to the terms 
of the code known as Treasury Decision 
2788. It is hardly necessary to call at- 
tention to the enormous advantage ac- 
cruing to all legitimate users of alcohol 
from this important amendment. 


Senate Committee’s Action 


The House of Representatives passed 
the prohibition bill practically in the 
form in which it was reported by the 
Judiciary Committee. When the bill 
reached the Senate a subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee was ap- 
pointed to consider it, the chairman be- 
ing Senator Sterling, of North Dakota, 
Icxtended hearings were granted by this 
subcommittee enabling representatives of 
the drug and allied trades to renew their 
requests for the amendments denied by 
the House. So successfully were these 
modifications urged that when the bill 
was reported to the Senate, practically 
every request for amendment was found 
to have been granted. The term “non- 
potable” as qualifying exempted articles 
was stricken out, as was also the provi- 
sion requiring perfumery, toilet waters, 
ete., to be marked to show alcoholic con- 
tents; a court review was provided for 
any order of the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue refusing or revoking a per- 
mit to use alcohol for manufacturing 
purposes and the bill was so modified as 
to limit the right of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to demand formulas. 


The Senate passed the bill practically 
without change and it was then sent to 
a conference committtee to harmonize 
the diverse provisions of the House and 
Senate drafts. Much time was spent by 
this committee in considering the bill in 
which the Senate had incorporated no 
less than 285 amendments, although the 
majority were of a technical character 


prac- 


or mere changes of phraseology. As fin- 
ally agreed to, the bill, so far as our 
interests are concerned, was substan- 
tially in the form in which it was 


amended by the Senate. The Presidential 
veto and prompt passage of the measure 
over the objections of the chief executive 
did not in any way modify the provisions 
of the bill. Section 4, which provides the 
exemptions for the drug and allied 
been sorely embarrassed because of the 
trades, reads, in part, as follows:— 

Section 4. The articles enumerated in this 
section shall not, after having been manu- 
factured and prepared for the market, be 
subject to the provisions of this act if they 
correspond with the following descriptions and 
limitations, namely:— 

(a) Denatured alcohol or denatured rum 
produced and used as provided by laws and 
regulations now or hereafter in force. 

(b) Medicinal preparations manufactured in 
accordance with formulas prescribed by the 
United States Pharmacopeia, National For- 
mulary or the American Institute of Ho- 
meopathy that are unfit for use for beverage 
purposes. 

(c) Patented, patent and proprietary med- 
icines that are unfit for beverage purposes. 

(d) Toilet, medicinal and antiseptic prep- 
arations and solutions that are unfit for use 
for beverage purposes. 

(e) Flavoring extracts and syrups that are 
unfit for use as a beverage or for intoxicat-. 
ing purposes. 

(f) Vinegar and preserved sweet cider. 

Our industry has thus passed through 
a great crisis with the most satisfactory 
outcome. The new law does not become 
effective until January 16, 1920, inas- 
much as those provisions of the statute 
dealing exclusively with war-time pro- 
hibition require no change in the regula- 
tions provided by Treasury Decision 2788. 
We are of the opinion that the general 
method of procedure heretofore prevail- 
ing under this Treasury Decision will be 
pursued after constitutional prohibition 
becomes effective next January. Thus 
little hardship will be borne by our trade 
in the bringing of its members into line 
with the new law. 

We cannot too strongly emphasize the 
great forward stride that we have made 
in connection with this legislation in still 
further differentiating non-beverage from 
beverage spirits. Not only has the line 
of demarcation been broadened and 
strengthened, but under the provisions 
of Title 3 of the new law the manufac- 
ture of non-beverage alcohol will be 
standardized and cheapened to an extent 
that should have an important effect in 
reducing the cost of this important mate- 
rial of the drug industry. 

We desire to make a strong appeal to 
our entire membership to co-operate heart- 
ily with the government in the enforce- 
ment of the spirit as well as the letter of 
the new law. We have been fairly dealt 
with, and we owe it to the authorities to 
assist in every way in our power in pre- 
venting the diversion of any legitimate 
product to illegitimate intoxicating bev- 
erage purposes. We stand pledged to 
give the government this aid, and we are 
sure you will heartily approve the prom 
ises we have made. 


icot’> Law and Regula- 
tions 


No legislative project has _ required 
closer attention on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of this association during the 
past year than the provisions of the War 
Revenue act of February 24, 1919, em- 
bodying radical amendments to the Har- 
rison narcotic law. It is a matter of sin- 
cere regret that the methods employed in 
the framing of these provisions and in 
their consideration in Congress were such 
as to prevent the co-operation of experi- 
enced representatives of the drug trade in 
the practical work of drafting this impor- 
tant statute, the result being that the 
law is in many respects ambiguous, vague 
and uncertain, making it necessary to 
supplement it by more or less arbitrary 
regulations and to force constructions 
which it is doubtful that the plain lan- 
guage of the law will support if submit- 
ted to the acid test of a court ruling 
That the officials of the government have 
been soreley embarrassed because of the 
ambiguity and vagueness of the statute 
is amply evidenced by the fact that at 
the time this is written the trade is still 
waiting expectantly for departmental 
regulations under which there will be en- 
forced a law enacted and effective more 
than eight months ago. 

As the result of numerous court de- 
cisions, it became apparent two or three 
years ago that the obvious loopholes in 
the Harrison act must be clo to pre- 
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vent the law from becoming an absolute 
dead letter. More than a year ago the 
Secretary of the Treasury appointed a 
special commission to study the narcotic 
problem with the view to suggesting a 
practicable method of control of the im- 
portation, manufacture, sale and use of 
opium and its derivatives and allied prod- 
ucts, the object being to put an end to 
the abuses which had grown up under 
the ineffectual provisions of the Harrison 
act. The deliberations of this commission 
-were shrouded in secrecy, and from first 
to last partook of the character of the 
“Star Chamber.” Proffers of co-operation 
made to the members of this commission 
by the representatives of this association 
were ignored, and all knowledge of the 
progress of the work of the commission 
was withheld, the first information ob- 
tainable by the trade concerning the pro- 
posed legislation being the completed text 
of the so-called Rainey bill when that 
measure was offered as an amendment to 
the then pending war revenue bill. 


Repeal of Section 6 Proposed. 


With the general purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation the entire drug trade 
was in sympathy, but from the stand- 

int of trade experts, the form of the 

ainey measure leaves much to be de- 
sired. In order to control the traffic in 
narcotics, the framers of the bill resorted 
to the necessary device of imposing a tax 
on the product from the time of its im- 
portation until it passes into the hands 
of the ultimate consumer. A new system 
of classifying importers, manufacturers 
and dealers, physicians, etc, was also 
adopted and restrictions additional to 
those embodied in the Harrison law were 
thrown about all transactions in these 
products. At one stage of the considera- 
tion of the measure, a provision was 
adopted repealing in effect section 6 of 
the original Harrison act, which exempted 
from control preparations containing 
negligible quantities of narcotics, but this 
provision was subsequently rejected by 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

When the bill was on its final passage 
in the Senate, Senator McCumber, at the 
instance of an individual who possessed 
neither technical nor commercial knowl- 
edge of the narcotic problem, succeeded 
in having incorporated in the measure an 
amendment to section 6, providing that a 
record be kept by manufacturers and 
dealers ‘of all sales, exchanges or gifts 
of such preparations,” in such manner as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury may direct. 

This amendment was retained by the 
conference committee which gave the bill 
its final form, but not until after the 
National Drug Trade Conference, at its 
annual convention held in Baltimore on 
January 7, had condemned it by a unani- 
mous vote. A _ special committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. J. H. Beal, presi- 
dent of the conference, and one of the 
most distinguished authorities on phar- 
macy in this country, was appointed to 
protest against the adoption of the Mc- 
Cumber amendment, and immediately 
filed with the Senate and House con- 
ferees a memorial setting forth in vigor- 
ous language the reasons why this unnec- 
essary and obnoxious provision should 
not be added to the law, and tendering 
the service of the entire drug trade to 
assist in formulating a _ statute that 
would effectually eliminate the abuses 
complained of in connection with the al- 
leged indiscriminate sale of certain ex- 
empted preparations. 


Your committee desires 


c at this junc- 
ture to incorporate in 


its report an ex- 


tract from a communication addressed ° 


to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
by the Washington representative of this 
association, calling his attention to the 
McCumber amendment, protesting against 
its adoption, and describing briefly the 
methods employed by the framers of the 
pending narcotic provisions of the rev- 
enue act :— 


The National Drug Trade Conference, an or- 
ganization composed of three delegates of the 
six leading national organizations in the drug 
trade assisted in all the stages of the prepara- 
tion and enactment of the Harrison act and 
the regulations prepared pursuant. thereto 
were submitted to the conference and its con- 
stituent bodies for criticism before being pro- 
mulgated. Therefore when Secretary McAdoo 
appointed a special commission, of which 
Deputy Commissioner Keith and Congressman 
Rainey, of Illinois, were members, to devise 
amendments to the Harrison act a committee 
of delegates to the Drug Trade Conference 
called upon Mr. Keith from time to time and 
solicited an opportunity to confer with the 
special commission either while its work was 
in progress or before its results should be com- 
municated to Congress. Our committee was 
informed from time to time that no progress 
had been made in the framing of the amend- 
ments, and members of the drug trade were 
therefore astounded when Representative 
Rainey the day before the pending war rev- 
enue bill was reported to the House by the 
Ways and Means Committee, introduced an 
elaborate measure, which we are informed was 
largely if not wholly drafted in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, and which within a few hours 
= attached to the war revenue bill as a 

der.”’ 


Representatives of the drug trade immedi- 
ately sought a hearing before the Ways and 
Means Committee and the sub-committee hav- 
ing the matter in charge, but were informed 
that they were too late, notwithstanding the 
fact that at no time had they any knowledge 
of this legislation so vitally affecting one of 
the most important industries of the United 
States. 


The House, pursuant to the policy of accept- 
ing the revenue bill practically as reported by 
the committee. adopted the four sections 
amending the Harrison act. When the meas- 
ure reached the Finance Committee, however, 
a delegation representing the drug trade was 
granted a brief hearing, and the committee, 
upon representations then made. struck out one 
of the four sections, namely, that which pro- 
posed the absolute repeal of sec‘ion 6 of the 
Harrison act. which provided that prepara- 
tions containing negligible quantities of nar- 
cotics should not be regarded as coming within 
the scope of the statutory restrictions. 

On the eve of the passage of the revenue 
bill by the Senate, however, Senator McCum- 
ber, at the instance of an individual in no way 
connected with the government, medical pro- 
fession or the drug trade, and having no tech- 
nical knowledge of the subitect, secured the 
adoption of the amendment above quoted. The 
purpose of this provision is to throw certain 
safeguards around the sale of a very small 


class of preparations containing exemnted 
quantities of narcotics—Paregoric, Godfrey's 
Cordial and Bateman’'s Drops being the only 


ones complained of in this connection—but the 
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is to require drug manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers to keep an 
elaborate set of records concerning several 
hundred preparations the character of which 
absolutely precludes them from being used for 
their narcotic effect. It is estimated by expe- 
rienced druggists that the adoption of the Mc- 
Cumber provision would in many cases double 
the expense of conducting a retail drug store 
and would force thousands ot druggists to 
choose between throwing out of their stock sev- 
eral hundred valuable remedial agents and 
closing up their establishments. 

The National Drug Trade Conference at its 
annual convention in Baltimore on Tuesday, 
the 7th inst., by unanimous vote condemned 
the McCumber amendment and appointed a 
special committee to protest to the Conference 
Committee of the Senate and House against 
its enactment. I append hereto a copy of the 
protest framed by this special committee, of 
which Dr. J. H. Beal, one of the most distin- 
guished authorities on pharmacy in this coun- 
try, was chairman. 


You will note that 
tire drug industry to 


practical effect 


Dr. Beal pledges the en- 
co-operate with the gov- 
ernment heartily in amending the Harrison 
act, but urges that it should be done in a 
separate measure for which adequate consid- 
eration would be had and not in the form of a 
‘rider’? on the war revenue bill. This pledge 
is fully indorsed by all branches of the trade, 
and the method of procedure suggested need 
involve little or no delay. 

While our chief objection is to the adoption 
of the McCumber amendment, we find, upon 
examining the other three sections amending 
the Harrison act, numerous atabiguous pas- 
sages that will make necessary arbitrary regu- 
lations of doubtful legality. Tne plain terms 
of the language employed would involve man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers and revailers alike in 
double or treble tax liability; original packages 
are not properly defined; the incidents of the 
proposed taxes is vague and uncertain and, 
waiving the question of the constitutionality 
of this form of taxation, it is « serious ques- 
tion as to whether the devices sought to be 
employed would increase the supervisory 
power of the government over the distribution 
of narcotics, which is the sole object of the 
proposed legislation. 

It is not my purpose in this connection to 
request a hearing at your hands, but I take 
the liberty of stating that the authorized rep- 
resentatives of the drug trade will hold them- 
selves in readiness to respond ty an invitation 
from you to give you their views regarding 
this important legislation, which threatens to 
demoralize not only our industry but the en- 
tire supervisory machinery ot the Internal 
Revenue Bureau devoted to this purpose. 


This communication was promptly re- 
ferred by Commissioner Roper to Deputy 
Commissioner Keith, but, like the protest 
of the National Drug Trade Conference, 
it was ignored and the McCumber amend- 
ment became a part of the law as finally 
enacted. 


Formulation of Regulations 


Since the passage of the amendments 
to the Harrison Act the Internal Revenue 
Bureau has adopted a policy with refer- 
ence to the drug trade that is in marked 
contrast to that pursued by the Rainey- 
Keith commission. Realizing some of the 
difficulties to be encountered in seeking 
to cure by regulation the numerous de- 
fects in the statute, Mr. Roper assigned 
to the work of framing a code of rules 
for the execution of the new law, Mr. B. 
W. Andrews, an experienced lawyer and 
one of the most conservative officials in 
the service, although fully imbued with 
the progressive spirit which has charac- 
terized Commissioner Roper’s administra- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Bureau. The 
proffer of the expert assistance of the 
most experienced members of this As- 
sociation which was made to Mr. An- 
drews by our Washineton representative 
was promptly accepted and assurance 
was given that the trade would be con- 
sulted at all important stages in the 
framing of regulations for the enforce- 
ment of the new law. 

Several protracted 
since been held at the 
representatives of all 2 
drug trade and, under the supervision 
of Deputy Commissioner Gaylord, who 
will have general charge of the narcotic 
section of the bureau, tentative regula- 
tions have been discussed in detail and 
many amendments suggested and accept- 
ed. The forms to be used have been per- 
fected after having been submitted to 
numerous trade experts and will repre- 
sent the consensus of the best opinion 
of those most familiar with the traffic 
in narcotic drugs. 

The wholesale druggists of the country 
will, of course, co-operate heartily with 
the government in the effort to make a 
success of the new law. If success crowns 


conferences have 
bureau with the 
branches of the 


these joint efforts it will be because of 
the skill and judgment shown in _ the 
framing of the forthcoming regulations 


rather than in the wisdom or ability dis- 
payed in the drafting of the statute it- 
self. 

Sporadic efforts have been made dur- 
ing the past year, looking to the modifi- 
cation of the pure food and drug law 
of 1906 and acts amendatory thereof, 
and a comprehensive revision of the reg- 
ulations issued pursuant tto the original 
statute has been undertaken. Up to this 
date nothing has been actually accom- 
plished, although Congress is now giving 
attention to several measures and may 
act thereon at an early date. 


The most important of these bills was 
recently introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Calder (S. 3011) designed to pre- 
vent the States, under their own laws 
and regulations relating to adulteration 
or misbranding, from interfering with 
products which have been transported in 
interstate commerce and which meet all 
the requirements imposed by the _ provi- 
sions of the food and drugs act of 1906. 
The text of this bill is as follows:— 


That no law of any State, city or municipal- 
ity relating to the adulteration or misbrand- 
ing of foods, drugs, or medicines or regulating 
the branding thereof shall apply to, or inter- 
fere with, the sale of any foods, drugs, or 
medicines, in package form, which have been 
transported in interstate commerce and there- 
by have become subject to the provisions of 
the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906 
(Thirty-fourth Statutes at Large, page 768), 
and which are not adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of said act as now 
amended or as the same may be hereafter 
amended, so long as said articles remain in 
package form and not adulterated as afore- 
said and labeled as when transported as afore- 
said. The words ‘‘in package form,’’ as used 
herein, shall be held to include the individual 
package in which or from which the articles 
are sold to the ultimate consumer. 

Sec, 2. That all of the provisions of the 
food and drugs act of June 30, 1906 (Thirty- 
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fourth Statutes at Large, page 768), are here- 
by extended so as to apply wherever applicable 
to all foods, drugs, and medicines in package 
form which have become subject to the provi- 
sions of said act until said products have 
been sold and delivered to the ultimate con- 
sumer thereof. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry recently granted a hearing 
on this bill at which its passage was ad- 
vocated by representatives of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
the Proprietary Association, the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association, etc. It 
was opposed by Dr. Alsberg, chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the Department 
of Agriculture, on the ground that its 
enactment would emasculate _ certain 
State laws, regarding foods and drugs, 
which are in advance of the Federal 
statute, and which, in Dr. Alsberg’s opin- 
ion, are serving a useful purpose. It is 
probably too late in the special session 
to expect any action on this bill before 
adjournment, but a concerted effort will 
be made early in the new Congress to 
place it on the statute books. Its pas- 
sage would greatly simplify the task 
confronting manufacturers and jobbers 
who make interstate shipments, and who 
must now keep themselves informed with 
regard to the peculiarities and vagaries 
of many diverse State statutes, and State 
and municipal regulations. 

Another measure of considerable im- 
portance was recently brought forward 
by Representative Haugen of Iowa, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, in the form of a bill (H. R. 
5984) modifying in certain particulars 
the so-called Gould, or net weight, amend- 
ment of March 3, 1913. This bill pro- 
poses to add, after paragraph 3 of sec- 
tion 8 of the pure food and drugs act, 
the following :— 

Fourth.—If in package form and _ irrespec- 
tive of whether or not the quantity of the 
contents be plainly and conspicuously marked 
on the outside of the package in terms of 
weight, measure or numerical count as pro- 
vided in the preceding paragrapn, the package 
be not filled with the food it purports to con- 
tain; provided, however, that reasonable varia- 
tions and tolerances may be established by 
rules and regulations made in accordance 
with the provisions of section 3 of this act. 

The effect of this provision would be 
to condemn as misbranded, in the case 
of food, if the package is not filled, even 
if the quantity of the contents is cor- 
rectly stated on the label. The purpose 
of this amendment obviously is to prevent 
deception by the placing on the market 
of large packages but partly filled. The 
statement of the net weight of contents 
of such packages, it is contended, fre- 
quently escapes the notice of the pur- 
chaser who is deceived into believing he 
is buying a much larger quantity of the 
article in question than is contained in 
the package. 

Another change of similar purport pro- 
posed by the Haugen bill, adds to par- 
agraph 2 of section 8, in the case of food, 
a provision that the package shall be 
deemed to be misbranded “if it be in a 
container made, formed or shaped so as 
to deceive or mislead the purchaser as 
to quantity, quality, size, kind or origin 
of the food therein.” This language is 
clear and fully explains the intent of the 
amendment which is chieflly destined to 
prevent a purchaser from being deceived 
as to the contents of the package he buys 
through the employment of deceptive 
forms of containers. The provision would 
further safeguard existing laws with re- 


gard to the misrepresentation of the 
origin or quality of food products. The 
promoters of this legislation are confi- 


dent that it will be passed in the near 
future and are urging it as a measure 
calculated, to some small extent at least, 
to assist in the reduction of the high cost 
of living. 

The Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has undertaken 
a revision of the regulations issued pur- 
suant to the Pure Food and Drugs Laws, 
which, although this work has been in 
progress for several months, has not been 
completed. Tentative suggestions for 
changes in the code of rules were sent 
out to representatives af the food and 
drug trades last May, and were later con- 
sidered at a conference in Washington at- 
tended by the representatives of a con- 
siderable number of individual manufac- 
turers and of national associations of in- 
terested trades. 

A free exchange of views took place 
at this conference and demonstrated that 
the government does not contemplate any 
radical or drastic change ia the regula- 
tions, which it is understood will be 
promulgated at an early date. 


Repeal of the Explosives Control Law 


Few requirements growing out of the 
war emergency caused greater inconven- 
ience to certain branches of the drug 
trade than the law compelling dealers in 
so-called explosives and the ingredients 
used in the manufacture thereof to obtain 
Federal licenses and to comply with an 


elaborate series of regulations promul- 
gated by the Bureau of Mines. When 
this law was enacted, our Washington 


representative sought to induce the offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Mines to exempt 


comparatively small quantities of well- 
known drugs, which, although sometimes 
used in the manufacture of explosives, 
are much more commonly employed in 
the household in the treatment of minor 
ills. In this effort he was partially suc- 
cessful, but the necessity, from the 


standpoint of the officials, to rigidly po- 
lice the sale of any commodity that might 
be used in the manufacture of a bomb or 
other explosive with criminal design, in- 
duced the bureau to place the limit on 
quantities of such simple articles of uni- 
versal use as chlorate of potash, etc., so 
low as to greatly hamper the retail drug- 
gists in the handling of these products. 

But in the same patriotic spirit with 
which the trade has responded to all de- 
manus made upon it during the war, 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
conscientiously observed the requirements 
of the statute and the regulations there- 
under and co-operated with the govern- 
ment heartily in the effort to restrict the 
nefarious use of these legitimate and 
necessary articles. It was assumed that 
with the end of the war this statute 
would be repealed, and that the trade in 
the possible ingredients of explosives 
would at once go to a normal basis. 

As the result, however, of a series of 
bomb outrages which startled the entire 
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country soon after the signine of th 
armistice, an effort was made py the 
government to secure an extension of the 
iixplosives Act for an indefinit period 
A “rider” was framed _ providiny for thig 
extension and designed to be attached to 
a pending appropriation bill, but the 
Congressional leaders, after an invest. 
gation, decided that the situation did not 
call for further drastic measures, an 
not only abandoned the “rider” but jn 
corporated in the Sundry Civil b passed 
July 19, 1919, a specific provision direct. 





ing the Bureau of Mines to cover into the 
Treasury all the unexpended balance of 


its appropriation made for the enforce. 
ment of the Explosives Act, with the ex. 


ception of $15,000 to be used “for oxpensges 


incident to concluding the work 
said Act.” wee 
Under date of July 22, 1519, Mp 


Clarence Hall, consulting explosives en. 
gineer in charge of the execution of this 
statute, addressed a formal conmunica. 
tion to our Washington representative 
announcing the cancellation of “ vendors’ 
licenses authorizing the purchase, posses. 
sion and sale of explosives or ingredients: 
purchasers’ licenses, authorizing the pur. 
chase and possession of explosives anq 
ingredients; foreman’s licenses, authorigz. 
ing the purchase and possession of ey. 
plosives and ingredients and the sale and 
issuance thereof to workmen, and ap. 
alyst’s, educator’s, investor’s and inves. 
tigator’s licenses authorizing the pur- 
chase, manufacture, possession, 
and disposal of explosives and _ingre. 
dients.” Under this order there will re. 
main in force manufacturers’ licenses 
authorizing the manufacture, possession 
and sale of explosives and ingredients: 
exporters’ licenses; and importers’ ]j. 
censes. None of these licenses interferes 
— with the operations of the drug 
trade. 

That there is still some sentiment jn 
Washington favorable to the re-enact. 
ment of the original explosives contro] 
law is evident from the fact that Sena. 
tor Nelson of Minnesota, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Judiciary, has re. 
cently introduced, presumably at the ip. 
stance of the officials of the Bureau of 
Mines, a special bill re-enacting the regu. 
latory provisions of the original explo. 
sives law. This bill was presented on 
August 28, but no action has since been 
taken thereon. While it re-enacts the 
provision which would require the retail 
druggist to obtain a license and refuse to 
sell the common household drugs hereto- 
fore referred to except in accordance 
with exemptions to be provided by the 
Bureau of Mines, it is believed, in view 
of experience under the original explo- 
sives act, that the bureau would not 
again impose such drastic — restrictions 
should the Nelson bill become a law. All 
the evidence in the possession of the gov- 
ernment goes to show that the explosives 
actually used in the manufacture of 
bombs intended for criminal purposes are 


nitroglycerin, TNT, dynamite, ete., and 
that the simple drugs heretofore  con- 
trolled are rarely if ever employed for 


such purposes. 


Utilization of Foreign Drug Patents 


With the beginning of the war, the 
attention of Congress was drawn to the 
necessity of providing a supply of cer- 
tain valuable drugs, the bulk of which 
had formerly been imported from Ger- 
many, and which were manufactured un- 
der patents owned or controlled by Ger- 
man corporations or individuals. The 
organization of the office of Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian afforded an _ opportunity 
to clothe this official with the authority 
to license American manufacturers to 
work under these patents, the rights of 
the patent owners being preserved in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the statute. 

Pursuant to these licences, consider- 
able quantities of several important 
drugs were made in the United States, 
and what might have proven a_ serious 
situation here was thus satisfactorily 
bridged over. The conclusion of a for- 
mal peace with Germany will probably 
put an end to the operations of manu- 
facturers producing under licenses issued 
by the Alien Property Custodian and 
conditions with respect to these foreign 
patents will then revert substantially to 


those prevailing before the war. This 
may bring us face to face with the 
problem with which Congress has for 


many years attempted to deal, but with- 
out success, namely, the development of 
a policy in which the patent protection 
accorded foreign inventors in this _coun- 
try should be practically reciprocal with 
that accorded to American inventors it 
foreign countries, such a policy to guar- 
antee the production in this country at 
reasonable prices of any valuable drug 
the arbitrary control of which by a for- 
eign patent owner should in any way 
threaten an adequate supply for the 
American drug trade. 


Owing to an absolute lack of uniform- 
ity in the patent laws of the United 
States and the leading manufacturing 
countries of the world, the working out 
of this problem has heretofore proven 
beyond the ability of those charged with 
it in Congress. In the resumption of 
our trade conditions with Germany whi 
presumably will call for the negotiation 
of trade agreements, it ought to be prac- 
ticable to find a basis on which genuine 
reciprocity in the issuance and protec- 
tion of valuable drug patents can 
obtained. 


The Price Maintenance Movement 


Most encouraging progress has_ beet 
made during the past year in the move 
ment looking to the legalization of the 
right of manufacturers to fix the ress 
prices of their goods. The notable 
events of the year have been a series 6 
court decisions upholding the right of the 
manufacturer to choose his customers to 
the extent of refusing to sell to price 
cutters, a comprehensive report to — 
gress by the Federal Trade Commission 
urging legislation legalizing _ the main- 
tenance of resale prices, and the we 
ganization of the House Committee 0 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce hg 
result of which the majority of the oe 
mittee is believed to be favorable to “ 
so-called Stephens bill or to a meat 
embodying its chief provisions modi = 
as suggested by the Federal Trade Co! 
mission. us 

During the past two years, numero 
cases have arisen in the lower Federe 
courts, some of them as the results 
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ions undertaken by the govern- 





Coat, uvolving the legality of attempts 
by ma ifacturers either to control the 
prices! which their goods were sold 
or to prevent their products from falling 
jnto tl hands of habitual price cutters. 
Decisi: made in the Park and other 
cases ve settled beyond question the 


propo on that, in the present state of 
the law at least, contracts between the 


manuf: turer and the dealer for the 
maintenance of fixed prices are illegal 
and unentorceable. Both the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade 


Commission, however, have gone beyond 
the limits of these court rulings, and 
the commission has sought to enjoin 
every device having for its object the 
maintenance of resale prices or the im- 
position of restrictions upon price cut- 
S. 
"i the last_annual report of this com- 
mittee an official announcement of the 
Federal Trade Commission, made under 
date of May 4, 1918, was incorporated, 
jn which a well-known manufacturer of 


proprietary medicines was forbidden 
to:— 
(a) Indicate to dealers the prices for which 


its proprietary or patent medicines shall be re- 
= Secure agreements from dealers to ad- 
here to sach prices. 

(c) Refuse to sell to dealers who fail to ad- 
here to such prices. 

(d) Ketuse to sell to dealers who fail to ad- 
here to such prices upon the same terms as 
dealers who do so adhere; 

(e) Furnish any advantage to dealers who 
adhere to the resale prices while refusing simi- 
lar treatment to dealers who do not adhere to 
the prices. 

Here was a clear prohibition directed 
against manufacturers who refused to 
sell to dealers solely because they cut 
prices, or who discriminated against 
price cutters in the making of terms or 
conditions of sale. 


Pursuant to the policy thus adopted, 


the commission during the past 18 
months has issued a large number of 
decrees enjoining producers against 


making any effort to maintain resale 
prices. So vigorous has been the cam- 
paign carried on by the commission that 
manufacturers as a class have felt that 
until a legislative remedy could be pro- 
vided, they were bound by the edicts of 
the commission, and in some cases their 
attorneys have consented to the decrees 
issued. Early in June of this year, how- 
ever, the United States Supreme Court, 
in a comprehensive decision, swept away 
many of the decrees of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and enunciated in 
clear and unmistakable language the 
right of the manufacturer to refuse to 
sell to dealers who do not observe con- 
ditions of sale either expressed or im- 
lied. 

. This decision was rendered in a case 
brought by the government against Col- 
gate & Co., manufacturers of soaps, per- 
fumery, ete., attacking certain things 
done pursuant to what is known as the 
Colgate plan of distribution. This plan 
involves refusal to sell to those dealers 
who are obnoxious to the manufacturer 
because they cut prices or act in other 
respects detrimentally to his interests. 
Colgate & Co. demand no agreement and 
retain no interest in their goods afier 
disposing of them, but have maintained 
a policy of refusing to deal with those 
whose selling methods are believed to be 
injurious to their business, In the 
United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia, Judge lkd- 
mund Waddill held that the Colgate 
plan was legal, and this decision was 
sustained by the United States Supreme 


Court. Justice McReynolds, who deliv- 
ered the opinion of the court, said in 
part :— 


The purpose of the Sherman act is to pro- 
hibit monopolies, contracts and combinations, 
which probably would unduly interfere with 
the free exercise of their rights by those en- 
gaged or who wish to engage in trade and 
commerce; in a wrod, to preserve the right of 
freedom of trade. In the absence of any pur- 
pose to create or maintain a monopoly the act 
does not restrict the long-recognized right of 
trader or manufacturer engaged in an entirely 
private business freely to exercise his own 
independent discretion as to parties with whom 
he will deal. And, of course, he may assume 
in advance the circumstances under which he 
will refuse to sell. 


It is clear that all rulings and opinions 
expressed by other tribunals or by the 
Federal Trade Commission to the effect 
that manufacturers cannot legally refuse 
to sell to dealers who cut prices or have 
used other unfair methods of trade are 
superseded by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Colgate case. The 
lower courts have been prompt to fol- 
low the Colgate ruling, notably in the 
so-called Cudahy case, in which a de- 
cision along the same lines has recently 
been handed down. 


The Federal Trade Commission, how- 
ever, appears to take the position that, 
under its construction of the existing 
Statutes, it is a law unto itself, and while 
for a considerable period after the an- 
nouncement of the Supreme Court's de- 
cision in the Colgate case it refrained 
from issuing decrees restraining manu- 
facturers from attempting to maintain re- 
Sale prices, it has recently resumed its 
ageressive policy and has enjoined sev- 
eral producers against practices which 
would appear to be specifically legalized 
by the Supreme Court. It is surmised, 
however, that the commission is merely 
following a policy, the wisdom of which 
it is not necessary to discuss in this con- 
nection, of vigorously seeking the enforce- 
ment of its own construction of certain 
statutes which it desires to see repealed 
er modified by congressional enactments. 
gua this theory is correct is evidenced 
y the fact that since the Colgate case 
was handed down the commission has 
submitted a report in which it points out 
certain of the evils that have grown up 
= the result of inability, under existing 
aw. of manufacturers to make contracts 
a dealers for maintenance of resale 
a gt is enactment of legisla- 

§ Ce Cx , alizi ¥ j il , 
agreements. illy egalizing price-fixing 
a. this. report the commission recom- 
anaed that manufacturers be “permit- 
aban a to fix and maintain resale 
naar Subject to review by a disinterested 
etated’* f Such a law,” the comm ssion 
ny the My relieve present complexity 
are usiness world, promote the effi- 
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manufacturers desiring to fix and 
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maintain resale prices would file with the 
agency to be designated by Congress— 
possibly the commission itself—a descrip- 
tion of their articles, contracts of sale 
and the price schedules to be maintained. 
The designated agency would be charged 
with the duty “upon complaint of dealer 
or consumer or other party in interest’ 
to review the terms of contracts and 
prices. 

In its report to Congress, the commis- 
sion stated that its recommendations were 
based upon a careful investigation as the 
result of which it reached the following 
conclusion :— 

1. That producers of identified goods should 
be protected in their intangible property right 
or good will, created through years of fair 
=. and of sustained quality of merchan- 

se; 

2. That the unlimited power both to fix and 
to eniorce and maintain resale prices may not 
be made lawful with safety; anda 

3. That unrestrained price cutting is not in 
the public interest, and tends in the long run 
to impair, if not to destroy, the production and 
distribution of articles desirable to the public. 

There must be a common ground, the 
commission said, wherein the rights of 
producer and purveyor and consumer may 
each be fully secured and equity done to 
all, and the search for such a ground 
has been the task of the commission. 

In this connection your attention is 
called to the following extract from the 
commission's report, which, in view of the 
attitude of this body, and of the vg- 
orous policy it has pursued in enjoin- 
ing manufacturers attempting to maintain 
resale prices, is highly signficant :-— 


It is urged and the commission believes, with 
reason, that it would be unwise to vest the 
manufacturers of articles with the right, with- 
out check or review, both to fix and compel 
the maintenance of resale prices. It is true 
that business practice inclines producers to fix 
the lowest possible retail price in order to 
secure the greatest possible sale of their goods, 
but in the complex commercial organism func- 
tioning between the production of an article 
and its final sale for actual consumption both 
the wholesale and the retail merchant are en- 
titled to just compensation for useful service 
performed 

It is similarly urged that manufacturers 
should be protected in their good will created 
by years of fair dealing and of sustained 
quality of merchandise. 

The consuming public does not enjoy bene- 
fits by unfair price cutting to compensate it 
for the injuries following demoralization caused 
by price cutting. This for the reason that in 
the long run unrestrained price cutting tends 
to impair, if not to destroy, the production and 
distribution of articles desirable to the public. 

Therefore it is recommended that it be pro- 
vided by law that if the manutacturer of an 
article produced and sold under competitive 
conditions desires to fix and maintain resale 
prices he shall file with an agency designated 
by Congress a description of such article, the 
contract of sale and the price schedule which 
he proposes to maintain, and that the agency 
designated by Congress by charged with the 
duty, either upon its own initiative or on com- 
plaint of any dealer or consumer or other 
party in interest, to review the terms of such 
contract and to revise such prices, and that 
any data and information needful for a deter- 
mination be made available to such agency. 

Such legislation would seem to be in accord 
with the spirit of the times in that it is de- 
signed, by removing this perpiexity, to pro- 
mote the efficiency of manufacturing and com- 
mercial institutions and so to serve the in- 
terest of the consuming public. 

The promoters of the Stephens bill have 
been greatly encouraged by the attitude 
of the Federal Trade Commission and are 
hopeful that in the near future Congress 
will enact that measure, safeguarded by 
an amendment along the lines suggested 
by the commission. This amendment 
would reouire producers to file with a 
designated agency copies. of contracts of 
price-protected merchandise, with sched- 
ules of prices, and such other informa- 
tion as the agency might reauire to de- 
termine the reasonableness of the prices 
to be fixed. The advocates of price main- 
tenance have found no fault with these 
conditions, and as they are regarded by 
the commission as adequate for _the pro- 
tection of the public, there would seem to 
be no reason why Congress should longer 
hesitate in enacting a comprehensive 
measure legalizing resale contracts. 

For reasons pointed out elsewhere in 
this report, it has not been practicable 
to secure consideration of special meas- 
ures at the extra session of Congress but 
during the long regular session which 
convenes in December it ought not to be 
difficult to obtain an early and favorable 
report on the Stephens bill in view of the 
reorganization of the House Committee 
on Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
from which have been retired certain ag- 
gressive opponents of price maintenance 
who took the narrow view that price- 
cutting is in the interest of the consumer. 
These gentlemen overlook entirely the 
greater interest of the consumer in the 
distribution of reliable merchandise, unl- 
formity of price and the guarantees of 
quality that go with identified goods, as 
well as the advantages of dealing with 
reputable, self-respecting merchants, es- 
pecially in a trade which calls for so 
much knowledge and skill as that en- 
gaged in the handling of drugs and allied 
products. 

Your committee urges that as soon as 
Congress reconvenes you will each take 
up vigorously with your Senators and 
Representatives the desirability of an 
early and favorable report upon a care- 
fully considered price-maintenance bill, 
which will guarantee to producers the 
benefits suggested by the Federal Trade 
Commission while at the same time af- 
fording adequate protection to the con- 
sumer. 


Establishment of a Pharmaceutical 
Corps in the Army. 


Little progress has been made during 
the past year with the measures cre- 
ating a pharmaceutical corps in_ the 
Army. The movement has not been aban- 
doned, however, and we hope that as the 
result of the lessons of the war and in 
connection with the reorganization of the 
Army, that will take place when Congress 
enacts the pending legislation providing 
for its enlargement, due recognition will 
be given the science of pharmacy and 
the necessity for placing it on a sound 
basis in the Medical Department. 


In our last report we described in some 
detail the efforts made jointly by the sev- 
eral organizations in the drug trade to 
secure favorable action upon the bill in- 
troduced by Representative Edmonds .of 
Pennsylvania. Although very convincing 
arguments urging the passage of this bill 
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were presented to the House Committee 
on Military Affairs, they were largely off- 
set by the active, not to say strenuous, 
opposition of the Surgeon-General of the 
Army and his principal assistants. The 
bill languished in committee, therefore, 
and it became apparent that the existing 
Congress would take no steps in the mat- 
ter in view of the hostile attitude of the 
War Department 

The National Drug Trade Conference, 
recognizing the importance of the crea- 
tion of a pharmaceutical corps, took the 
matter up vigorously, and appointed a 
special committee to visit Washington for 
the purpose of conferring with the of- 
ficials of the Surgeon-General’s office in 
the hope of inducing them to withdraw 
their opposition to the pending bill. This 
committee, headed by President James H. 
Beal, was received by Acting Surgeon- 
General Richards and Colonel Darnell, 
who, after listening to the arguments 
presented in behalf of the authorization 
of a pharmacy corps, frankly declined to 
make any concessions or to modify in any 
respect their position in opposition to the 
plan incorporated in the Edmonds bill. 


The short session of Congress which 
convened last December and adjourned in 
March afforded no opportunity for con- 
sideration of any but the most pressing 
legislative measures. No attempt was, 
therefore, made to push the Edmonds bill. 
It was also realized that the signing of 
the armistice brought about a condition 
of emergency which would render it dif- 
ficult to obtain fruitful consideration of 
any measure of reform in the “’9r De- 
partment until the Army ha’ peen , 
upon a peace footing. On .nis account 
many projects besides the pharmaceutical 
corps bill were laid aside for considera- 
tion at a more opportune time. 

At the beginning of the special session 
which convened in April of this year, Rep- 
resentative Edmonds reintroduced his 
bill. which was again referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, the mem- 
bership of which, however, had been sub- 
stantially changed as the result of the re- 
organization of the new Congress. But 
the House and Senate, having been con- 
vened in extra session for the express 
purpose of considering a specific legisla- 
tive program, which did not include the 
Edmonds bill, it was obvious that no op- 
portunity would be afforded to bring it 
forward until the beginning of the regu- 
lar session, which meets December 1 next. 


The coming session of Congress will be 
of indefinite length, and will undoubtedly 
run far into the summer of 1920. Its 
legislative program will include every 
measure with sufficient public support to 
scure a hearing and the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the members of this association 
is urged in a vigorous movement to se- 
cure the passage of the Edmonds bill or 
a measure contemplating its general pur- 
pose. Congress is now enacting legisla- 
tion very substantially increasing the 
standing army, a fact which, of itself, is 
a _ strong argument for the early creation 
of a pharmaceutical corps. 

Your committee does not consider that 
the recommendations recently made be- 
fore the House Committee on Military 
Affairs by Surgeon General Treland, pro- 
posing some form of recognition of phar- 
macists in connection with an orgeaniza- 
tion of a so-called Service Corps are 
— to meet the needs of the situa- 
ion. 


_The experience of our soldiers in for- 
eign lands, and the possibility that they 
may in the future again be called upon 
to serve in remote countries and under 
climatic conditions to which they are un- 
accustomed should appeal to the officials 
of the War Department to follow the 
example of the enlightened countries of 
the world in placing the science of phar- 
macy on an adequate footing in the mili- 
tary establishment. Your committee 
earnestly hopes that the members of the 
association who have been active in this 
matter will not become discouraged, but 
will press this crusade with the vigor it 
deserves, confident that its merits will 
soon be recognized. 


In this connection, we urge that you 
examine with care the pending Edmonds 
bill, and that you will take early occa- 
sion to bring it to the attention of your 
Senators and Congressmen. In order 
that you may become familiar with the 
necessary data, we incorporate in our re- 
port the following summary of the con- 
clusions of the special committee of the 
National Drug Trade Conference, which, 
after a careful analysis of the Edmonds 
measure, presented a memorial thereon 
to the Surgeon-General of the Army :— 


1. We believe the services of graduated 
skilled pharmacists should be made avail- 
able in our army at least to the same extent 
that they are made compulsory in civil life. 

2. We believe this cannot be done to the 
best advantage to those serving, the service 
or those served without the establishment of 
a properly organized, officered and cor- 
ordinated pharmaceutical service. 

3. We believe that skilled pharmacists, 
graduated from colleges recognized in the 
American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Facuities, a national association of stand- 
ing and repute among pharmacists and the 

“blic, are best able, under the general 
supervision of the Surgeon General, to or- 
ganize and handle the service. 

4. We believe that if the pharmaceutical 
service—by which we mean the skillful 
compounding, examination as to quality and 
accuracy, keeping and storage, assembling, 
dispensing upon physician’s prescription or 
order and, if necessary, administering of 
all drugs and medicines supplied to the 
Army and taken by soldiers—-were organ- 
ized, executed and controlled by skilled 
pharmacists, that that service would be 
greatly improved and that the chances for 
error and disaster would be materially les- 
sened. 

5. We believe that such service can best 
be organized and perfected by the establish- 
ment of a pharmacy corps analogous to the 
veterinary, dental and sanitary corps 

6. We hold that pharmacy should be rec- 
ognized in our Army as it is in civil life, 
where it is an essential feature, upon whch 
the puble health in no small degree de- 
pends: and because it was so recognized in 
our Revolutionary or Continental Army; and 
it is so recognized in the armies of both 
our allies and our enemies. The pharma- 
cists of America are not recognized in the 
Army organization, notwithstanding their 
Pharmacopoeia is made official by Federal 
and State action and is regarded as the best 
in the world. 


Much unofficial information has been 
received during recent months, indicating 
that the campaign made bv the drug 
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trade in the interest of a pharmaceutical 
corps in the Army has not been alto- 
getuer wasted effort. Although the medi- 
cal department of the army opposed the 
iedmonds bill, it appears that throughout 
the military establishments and in the 
cantonments of this country, us well as 
among our fighting forces in Murope, 
every effort was made by the Sugeon- 
General’s representative to take advan- 
tage of the skill of pharmacists among 
the enlisted men. Fortunately the sys- 
tem of enrollment describes the past ex- 
perience of all soldiers, and enabled the 
medical department to assign all phar- 
macists to their professional work in hos- 
pitals and supply depots. Thus practical 
advantage was taken of the skill of these 
specially trained men greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the sick and wounded among 
our soldiers. After this experience, it 
would seem incredible that the authorities 
would continue to withhold from the sci- 
ence of pharmacy the recognition contem- 
plated in the Edmonds bill, and the small 
honor involved in the distribution of a 
few modest commissions among a large 
corps of accomplished and deserving men, 


After-the-War Reconstruction 


No function has 
Legislative Committee more 
to the welfare of the association than 
the vigilant following of developments 
first in the imposition of restrictions upon 
output, supplies of materials, labor, etc., 
because of war necessities, and, second, 
in the relaxing of these limitations after 
the signing of the armistice. As the re- 
sult of the most energetic action and of 
the co-operation with other branches of 
the trade, we succeeded during the criti- 
cal days of the summer of 1918 in ob- 
taining the necessary priority for our 
fuel supply and in securing exemptions 
from the numerous embargoes imposed 
upon railway transportation in certain 
of the most important districts of the 
country. Our success in this direction 
greatly facilitated our efforts when 
other restrictions were sought to be im- 
posed, as the action of the Priorities 
Committee established a policy and a 
precedent which were recognized by 
other branches of the War Industries 
Board. 

A drastic limitation upon the bottle 
supply of the drug trade was projected 
early in November, 1918, which, if car- 
ried through as originally designed, 
would have deprived our industry of 
more than half its regular quota of glass 
containers. Our Washington represen- 
tative took this matter up most vigor- 
ously and secured a substantial conces- 


devolved upon the 


important 


sion which would have carried us well 
into the new year without embarrass- 
ment. The signing of the armistice, 


however, enabled us to follow up the ad- 
vantage gained and at an early date to 


secure the complete rescinding of the 
restrictive regulations. 
The tin shortage, due to the abnor- 


mally large consumption of tin plate for 
the food containers for the armies of 
the world, combined with a reduction in 
production and the diversion of large 
ocean tonnage to the transportation of 
troops and war material, threatened at 
one time to cause serious embarrassment 
to our trade and especially to producers 
and vendors of dentifrices, talcums and 
other toilet articles. The Conservation 
Division of the War Industries Board 
worked out an exceedingly comprehen- 
sive program for the economical use of 
the available tin supply and in this work 
we heartily co-operated. Numerous de- 
vices for reducing the amount of tin used 
without limiting the supply of containers 
were suggested and some of them put 
into practice by enterprising producers. 
3efore the drastic character of any of 
the restrictions could be felt, however, 
the war came to an end, and in response 
to the urgent representations of our in- 
dustry and the allied trades the author- 
ities revoked all outstanding restrictive 
rulings. 


In this connection we wish to bear 
witness to the far-sightedness, the con- 
servatism, and the wisdom manifested by 
the officials of the War Industries Board 
in handling all the conservation problems 
which involved our industry during the 
period of the war. Equally sound judg- 
ment and keen appreciation of the indus- 
trial necessities were shown by these 
officials when the time came to rescind 
war restrictions. With the utmost ra- 
pidity the work of demobilization was 
pushed by the War Industries Board 
with the result that, within less than 60 
days after the conclusion of the war, 
the drastic requirements of the govern- 
ment so far as they affected the drug 
trade were withdrawn and we were able 
to proceed in a normal mianner. 


Honest Paint Legislation 


The parliamentary exigencies which 
prevented action upon many special mea- 
sures during the congested closing ses- 
sion of the last Congress which ad- 
journed on March 4 and the extraordi- 
nary session summoned by the president 
in April operated to prevent any sub- 
stantial progress in the movement look- 
ing to the enactment of a so-called hon- 
est paint law, modeled upon the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. We are advised, 
however, that this campaign, so far from 
being abandoned, will be urged with 
great vigor at the coming regular ses- 
sion. 


As an initial step in the movement, 
Senator Kenyon of Iowa has already re- 
introduced the bill (S. 649) for prevent- 
ing the manufacture, sale or production 
of “adulterated mislabeled or misbranded 
linseed oil, turpentine or paint.” This 
measure prohibits the manufacture in 
any territory or district of the United 
States or the Interstate shipment of any 
linseed oil, turpentine or paint that is 
adulterated, mislabeled or misbranded 
within the meaning of the act and im- 
poses heavy penalties for violation of 
the proposed statute. In addition to 
providing standards for linseed oil, tur- 
pentine and paint, the bill requires lab- 
els on all liquid or mixed paints to show 
net measure of the contents, and on all 
paste and semi-paste paints to show net 
weight. The bill declares that for the 
purposes of the proposed act an article 
shall be deemed mislabeled :—*‘First, if 
it be an imitation of or offered for sale 
under the name of another article; sec- 
ond, if the contents of the package as 
originally put up shall have been re- 
moved, in whole or in part, and other 
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contents shall have been placed in such 
package, or if the package fails to bear 
a statement on the label of the quantity 
or proportion of such ingredient con- 
tained therein; and third, if the pack- 
age containing it or its label shall bear 
any statement, design, or device regard- 
ing the ingredients or the substances 
therein which statement, design, or de- 
vice shall be false or misleading in any 
particular.” 

This bill has been referred to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Manufactures before 
which hearings will be held when the 
measure is taken up for consideration 
at the coming session. 


The New Child Labor Law 


The United States Supreme Court hav- 
ing declared unconstitutional the original 
Federal child labor law, Congress sought 
to avoid the constitutional objections 
raised by the Court with reference to 
that statute by inserting a provision in 


the War Revenue act of February 24,° 


1919, imposing a tax of 10 per cent. on 
the entire net profits of any manufactur- 
ing establishment in which children un- 
der 14 years are employed or permitted 
to work, or in which children between 14 
and sixteen are employed or permitted to 
work for more than eight hours a day or 
six days a week, or before 6 a. m, or 
after 7 p.m. That Congress did not clear 
up all doubts as to constitutionality by 
the adoption of this device is evidenced 
by the fact that the Federal District 
Court in North Carolina, in a decision 
rendered last April, held the tax to be 
unconstitutional. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, however, promptly announced 
that, as the question at issue must be 
finally determined by the United States 
Supreme Court, the tax would be en- 
forced without regard to the opinion of 
the court below. Pursuant to this de- 
cision, regulations have since been is- 
sued for the enforcement of the law. 


Any room or place in which goods or 
products “are manufactured or repaired, 
cleaned, sorted or altered in whole or in 
part for sale or wages,” is a manufactur- 
ing establishment within the meaning of 
the law, according to these regulations. 
The tax applies to the employment of 
children in the office force of a manufac- 
turing establishment if the offices are lo- 
cated in the same building or on the same 
premises. If, however, a manufacturing 
establishment maintains a city or dis- 
trict office away from the main plant, it 
may employ children on its office force 
without being subject tu the tax, such 
children not being reaurcd nor permitted 
to be in or about the manufacturing es- 
tablishment. ‘No distinction,” the regu- 
lations say, “can be made in the employ- 
ment in the different departments of the 
same establishment, and the employment 
of office boys or messengers between 14 
and 16 years, before 6 a. m. and after 7 
p. m., would subject the persons operating 
the establishment to the tax. Children 
may be employed by stores not connected 
with manufacturing establishments with- 
out subjecting the proprietors thereof to 
the tax. The presence of any child in or 
about a manufacturing establishment, the 
regulations say, shall be taken as prima 
facie evidence of its employment therein. 
In the matter of employment or permis- 
sion to work, no distinction is made un- 
der the law in the case of the owner’s 
children. 

It is understood that the government 
will co-operate in a movement already on 
foot to advance for early argument be- 
fore the Supreme Court a case already 
decided by the court below, holding the 
new law to be unconstitutional. 


State Legislation 


Since January 1, 43 State Legislatures 
have met. In practically every one there 
Were some measures which directly or in- 
directly affected the drug trade. Approx- 
imately 50,000 bills were introduced alto- 
gether, and of these nearly 10,000, of 
one bill in five, had some bearing on the 
drug and allied trades. To be sure, the 
great majority of these were so highly 
discriminatory or so impracticable as to 
receive no really serious consideration, 
most of them never being reported out 
of committee to which they were re- 
ferred after their introduction. 


Regardless of the fact that the meas- 
ures did not become law, the introduction 
of so many bills is indicative of a ten- 
dency to subject the drug business to a 
highly restrictive state of legislation and 
regulation. 

Fully aware of our responsibility to the 
public, and of our relation to the public 
health, your committee readily recog- 
nizes the necessity for adequate phar- 
macy laws and measures which will safe- 
guard the life and health of the commu- 
nity by properly regulating dealings in 
articles that are dangerous. We do ob- 
ject, however, to the constant discrimina- 
tion against our business by subjection to 
control, which is not in fact in the public 
interest, but rather designed for the pur- 
pose of lending aid and power to a spe- 
cial class of our populace. 


Fortunately, the drug trade has_ been 
well organized in every State, and but 
few of the many objectionable measures 
that were proposed recePved more than 
bare consideration. Our own State 
chairmen have worked with diligence, in 
close harmony with representatives of 
other drug trade organizations in efforts 
to defeat bills of a bad character and 
in support of constructive legislation. 

By far the most active fights were 
centered around the exemption clauses 
of the various State prohibition bills 
which flooded every Legislature, follow- 
ing the ratification of the Federal con- 
stitutional amendment by the requisite 
number of State Legislatures. 

Our organization was in no manner in- 
terested in prohibition of intoxicating l- 
= per se. Our interest was strictly 
limited to the protection of bonafide 
medicinal, toilet and food preparations 
of a strictly non-beverage character. To 
be sure in one or two States, notably 
Ohio and Utah, there was serious dan- 
ger to the conduct of a legitimate busi- 
ness in articles of this character. But 
for the prompt and persistent action of 
our trade organizations, it is almost cer- 
tain that a large part of the drug and 
medicine business would have been par- 
alyzed, if not confiscated. 

Side by side with the prohibition bills 
were a large number of special tax mea- 
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sures most of which were directed 
against some one or more of the drug or 
allied interests. Anticipating large 
losses in revenue formerly derived from 
excise taxes on liquor sales and persons 
engaged in that business, new sources of 
taxation were sought by legislators, act- 
ing on recommendations of representa- 
tives of the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, Proprietary medicines, toilet 
articles, soda water and soda water 
flavors were the principal items selected. 

We recognize the necessity for ade- 
quate State revenue to maintain the 
business of the State. Land and water 
highway improvements are essential to 
the better transportation of essential 
produce. However, it is unnecessary, 
unfair and contrary to the principles of 
sound economy and good government to 
raise revenue by discriminatory penalties 
on the investment of capital in the devel- 
opment of a single class of industries. 

A few more States have added narcotic 
control laws to their statute books. In 
the main these measures follow the 
basis lines of the Federal Anti-Narcotic 
Law, requiring registration and special 
order forms, records, etc. The New 
York State law was the subject of some 
discussion, especially as the Narcotic 
Control Commission attempted by regu- 
lation to require the registration of non- 
resident commercial houses in New York 
State, because they happened to be do- 
ing an Interstate business with some 
houses located in New York State. As 
all such transactions are covered ade- 
quately by the Federal law and regula- 
tions, it is the opinion of this committee 
that State Legislatures and enforcement 
officials should limit their acts and reg- 
ulations strictly to matters within the 
territorial borders of their States, in no 
way attempting to assume control over 
trade or commerce between the Staies, 
regulation of which properly belongs to 
the Federal Government. 

There have been one or two efforts to 
place the supervision of the drug trade 
into the hands of State Boards of Health, 
transferring this power from the existing 
3Zoards of Pharmacy, Departments of 
Foods and Drugs or Agriculture, as the 
case may be. It is the opinion of your 
committee that the best interests of the 
public health are secured by keeping 
matters pertaining the enforcement 
of food and drug laws in the hands of 
existing agencies, leaving the Board of 
Health free to confine their activities to 
the promotion of sanitation and similar 
activities more definitely allied with vi- 
tality and health. Danger to the med- 
ical profession as well as to the phar- 
maceutical and medicine manufacturing 
industries lurk behind these efforts, 
which might result in the erection of a 
powerful autocracy, doomed to its own 
destruction. 

The biennial Compilation of State 
Pure Drug Laws is now in course of 
preparation. Owing to the large increase 
in the number of laws, it has been de- 
cided to issue the revised edition in two 
volumes—one to contain national laws, 
and regulations under them and_ the 
other State laws. A comprehensive in- 
dex will be issued to facilitate reference 
work. Hereafter the compilation will be 
kept up to date by the issuance of an- 
nual supplements to the two basic vol- 
umes, with a complete revised index. It 
is believed that this method will save a 
considerable amount of expense, at the 
same time increasing the value of the 
work. 

The following State legislatures con- 
vened during the year:—Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, 
a Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyom- 
ng. 

In Alabama and Tennessee there were 
insecticide inspection measures, Tennes- 
see’s becoming a law. These measures 
are burdensome because of the tax sys- 
tem provided and the broad powers given 
to State officials. No doubt the intent 
is to prevent the marketing of fake in- 
secticides by legislation, but unfortu- 
nately as administered in general, the 
burden falls upon the manufacturers of 
legitimate articles while too often the 
offenders escape without proper punish- 
ment. 

Formula disclosure was provided in 
bills introduced in New York and North 
Dakota, but the prompt action of our 
members and other trade organizations 
resulted in their defeat. 

Occasionally net weight bills have 
been presented providing for the mark- 
ing of the net weight on contents on all 
articles. As drugs and medicines are 
sold by the dose, and not by weight or 
numerical count, there is no good reason 
why such measures should be applied to 
our business. In West Virginia, the bill 
was changed before it became law, 
exempting drugs and medicines from its 
provisions. 

The advertising and sale except on 
prescription of a physician of proprie- 
tary medicines intended for the relief 
of venereal diseases has been prohibited 
by statute in a large number of States. 
It appears, however, that these laws are 
not very rigidly enforced and in some 
States sales have continued without in- 
terruption. This legislation is largely 
the result of the campaign conducted by 
the United States Bureau of Health to 
reduce the prevalence of these diseases. 

A summary of the various State laws 
that were enacted last year will be in- 
corporated as a part of this report in 
the Book of Proceedings of this meeting. 

During the past four years there has 
been a tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of laws placed on our statute books. 
To some minds it seems that the millen- 
ium will be attained through the me- 
dium of legislation. Thus our life 
would be regulated and controlled by 
written words. The end of all ills will 
not be brought about by legislation, we 
believe, and our recommendation is for 
less legislation and more rigid enforce- 
ment of that now existing. 

nee, submitted, 

GEORGE W. LATTIMER, 
Chairman. 


to 


The Chairman:—You have heard this 
very able report presented in a very illu- 
minating manner, which testifies clearly 
to the ability and efficiency of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation. It is evident that 
direct benefits and economies have been 
brought to us through the efforts of the 
committee, 


Telegram of Sympathy 


E. D. Taylor :—I move that this report 
be received and a rising vote of thanks 
tendered to Mr. Lattimer and the mem- 
bers of his committee for the valuable 
report that has been made, and that the 
secretary be requestetd to wire Mr. Latti- 
mer of the action of this convention and 
express our deep sorrow at his illness 
and hope for his speedy recovery (The mo- 
tion was duly seconded, and the mem- 
bers, in compliance with motion, rose in 
testimony of their thanks for the report 
of the Committee on Legislation.) 

M. Cary Peter:—I want to request 
that the discussion of this report be post- 
poned until the next regular meeting. 
There are a number of members who de- 
sire to take part in the discussion who 
have something of interest to say, but 
who are necessarily absent now. I move, 
before its reference to the Board of Con- 
trol in regular order, that a discussion 
be had at a regular meeting. 

The Chairman:—We will not have a 
discussion at this time, but it will be 
laid over, as stated. 

William Scott:—I move that the dis- 
cussion be made a special order for 10:30 
o’clock on Thursday morning. (Motion 
seconded and carried.) 

The Chairman :—As there is no further 
business to come before this session, a 
motion to adjourn will be in order. 

Charles S Martin:—I move that the 
meeting adjourn until 10 o’clock on 
Thursday morning. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) The meeting then ad- 
journed. 


SIXTH SESSION 
Thursday Morning, Nov. 6, 1919 


President Parker called the meeting to 
order at 10:15 o'clock. 

The President :—The first business will 
be the reading of the minutes of the fifth 
session, 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury pre- 
sented the minutes, On Motion, the 
minutes were approved. 

The President :—We will now have the 
report of the Committee on Nominations, 
and in this connection I wish to say, 
due to the delay in getting through the 
various reports we have had, I think it 
would be wise after the nominations 
have been read that a motion be made 
to suspend the rules and that we pro- 
ceed at once to the election of the nomi- 
nees named. 


Officers Elected 


F. E. Bogart, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, presented the re- 
port of the committee as follows:—For 
president, R. H. Bradley, Toledo, Ohio; 
first vice-president, Lucien FE. Lyons, 
New Orleans, La.; second vice-president, 
Adam Pfromm, Philadelphia, Pa.; third 
vice-president, . Frank, Portland, 
Ore.; fourth vice-president, C. J. De 
Woody, Dallas, Texas; fifth vice-presi- 
dent, Sewall Cutler, Boston, Mass. 


3, IDI9D—N. W. D. A. Extra 
Members of Board of Control] 


To serve one year:—L. D. Sale Los 
Angeles, Cal.; H. D. Faxon, Kan: is’ Cit 
Mo.; G. B. Moxley, Indianapolis, Ind” 
B. A. Jackson, Providence, R. I. ” 

To serve two years:—F. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla.; R. R. Ellis, M mphig, 
Tenn. ; T. Harper, Ottumwa, lan 
S. D. Andrews, Minneapolis, Minn. * 

To serve three years:—L. M. Futching 
Grant papee, Wate W. BEB. Greiner, 

allas, Texas; alter V. Smith, Phi’ 
delphia, Pa. Posie: 

The Board of Control, with the 
be a ie, president, 

. ie olliiday, New York, secre : 
C. H. Waterbury, New York, assisty; 
secretary; Title Guarantee ari Trugt 
Company, New York, treasurer. lLespect. 
fully submitted, M. Cary Peter, Cp 
Michaels, C. F. Carter, N. P. Show, F 
E. Bogart, committee. po 

The President :—You have heard the 
report of the Committee on Nominations, 
What action will you take regarding it? 

Charles Gibson :—I move that we gyg. 
pend the rules, proceed at once to the 
election, and ‘that the assistant secre 
tary be authorized to cast one ballot 
for the members present in favor of the 
nominees, the vote to be taken by a 
— vote. ao motion was Seconded 
and unanimo i g i 
Sean. usly carried by a rising 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury :—thg 
ballot is hereby cast electing the officers 
and members of the Board of Contro] as 
— by the Committee on Nomina. 
ion. 

The President :—The Chair announces 
that the nominees have been duly elected. 

The next business is the report of ths 
Committee on Time and Place, A. 
Van Gorder, chairman. Mr. Van Gorder 
presented the report as follows :—~ 


Selected for 1920 Cop. 


vention 


As a place for holding our next ap. 
nual convention in 1920, invitations haye 
been received from Asbury Park, Chat. 
tanooga, Chicago, Cincinnatj, Cleveland 
Kansas City, Philadelphia, San Fran. 
cisco, Saratoga _ Springs, Toledo and 
Washington, D. C. 

After very careful consideration your 
committee has concluded that the ip. 
terests of our association will be very 
happily served by accepting the invita. 
tion from Cincinnati and they, therefore 
recommend that the meeting next year 
should be held in that city. 

Your committee wishes to make special 
mention of the very hearty and cordial 
invitation received from Philadelphia at 
the hands of some twelve delegates, mem. 
bers of our association and in attendance 
upon this convention. Respectfully sub. 
mitted, B. C. Hartz, Joseph H. Brown, 
A. J. Geer, A. H. Van Gorder, committee 

The President:—You have heard tha 
report of the Committee on ‘Time and 
Place. All in favor of going to Cincin- 
nati for the next meeting will please rise, 
(The members were unanimous in favor 
of Cincinnati.) 

We will now have the report of the 
Special Committee on Universal Account. 
ing, Sewall D. Andrews of Minneapolis, 
chairman. Mr. Andrews presented the 
report. 


(Sroover 


appro. 
has appointed: 


Cincinnati 


UNIVERSAL ACCOUNTING SUBJECT 
OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


Recommendations Made Are Based Upon Returns of Questionnaire 
Which Showed Wide Variety of Practice Existing 
Among Members 


To the Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association :— 
At the annual meeting in New York 


last fall a resolution was adopted rec- 
ommending the appointment of a com- 
mittee to prepare a model form of ac- 
counting. 

This resolution was rather broad in its 
text, but the committee interpreted its 
purport as limiting the present require- 
ments to the working out of a system of 
expense accounting or record of monthly 
expense, and not to the preparation of 
any general bookkeeping or accounting 
system for our members. 

Committees of this association have en- 
deavored many times in past years to 
prepare reports of vital statistics based 
upon information obtained by means of 
questionnaires sent to members, but have 
generally been greatly handicapped in 
the compilation of reliable reports owing 
to lack of uniformity among our members 
in the manner of expense accounting. 

Your committee before undertaking to 
set forth any form of expense accounting 
sent out a questionnaire in the hope that 
some slight uniformity of practice in re- 
spect to expense records might be reflect- 
ed from the data returned. The replies 
received, however, indicated widely di- 
vergent classifications of accounts, most 
of which had stood the test of many 
years of trial, were particularly fitted to 
the particular business in question, and 
had many virtues which were commended 
to our most serious consideration. As we 
did not consider we were charged with 
the responsibility of formulating or rec- 
ommending a bookkeeping system, but 
only a record of expense accounting, we 
concluded to blaze a new trail guided only 
by the fundamental essential expense 
items more or less common to all con- 
cerns, and to set up in as simple a form 
as possible those divisions of purely ex- 
pense items, which we as jobbers are 
anxious to use in comparison with our 
fellow jobbers to help guide us in the con- 
duct of our affairs. 


Reasons for Studying Cost Accounts. 


No doubt many of you recall the spe- 
cial report made by Mr. Moxley last year 
on the subject of distribution expenses, 
and heard what he had to say as to the 
great variance of figures on certain items 
furnished to him by by different houses, 
whom it might be supposed were con- 
ducting their business along similar lines. 


The belief was expressed that while the 
figures varied to such an extent as to 
make the comparison in seme cases quite 
worthless, in all likelihood it was due to 
the basis used in securing these figures, 
and in reality no great differences actu- 
ally existed. 

We are concerned in the plan we are 
submitting to you only with the question 
of percentages of expense to sales, but a 
proper and uniform basis of sales against 
which percentages can be figured must 
first of all be obtained. Im determining 
the amount of sales, such items as mer- 
chandise returned to manufacturers, or 
goods exchanged with other jobbers on 
practically a cost basis, which, for the 
sake of convenience, may have been cred- 
ited to sales account, should be elimi- 
nated. 

It is not to be presumed that the com- 
mittee recommends that individual houses 
change their present bookkeeping sys 
tems, but we do ask that in setting up 
each month the figures called for on the 
forms submitted such computations be 
made by your bookkeepers as will result 
in arriving at figures which are absolute 
ly uniformly secured, otherwise our com- 
parisons amount to nothing. 


Monthly Records of Costs Should Be 


Kept. 

It is to be hoped that it will not be bur- 
densome to your accountants to work 
these figures up each month. A little 
practice may result in a new setup of ex 
pense accounts being installed on your 
books following along the lines of these 


forms, which will facilitate the work 
later on, and avoid the necessity of extra 
computations each month to allocate the 
proper items under the headings 40 
classifications we have set forth. 

We claim no originality in the planning 
of these forms, and are imbued with n0 
conceit over their preparation. We have 
tried only to set forth the essential items 
in expense accounting as pertain to 
wholesale drug business as we know 
and to ask you to give it a fair 
We know there are as many different 
opinions on accounting as there are mem- 
bers of this association. Your commit 
tee were almost hopelessly divided 
some subjects, and the opinions of some 
of the best experts and authorities in 
country were sought. Through 4 8¢ 
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ment as represented by the form 


which we confidently believe 
pmitter in a very helpful basis for col- 
l g compirative figures of the essen- 
jecting ms of expense about which we 
et desire to know. 
The question of cash discount was a 
plesome one. Is this an item of ex- 
e or should it be deducted from 
re? Some of the best accounting ex- 
ale “eonsider the item as a proper de- 
tion from sales in order to bring out 
duernet proceeds of Sales. It was decided, 
ever, to show this under administra- 


‘ i gencral expense; thus giving us 
tion tective figure of this very consider- 
oh and important item, to which no 
aot frequent reference will be made. 


?, Expenses Pro-Rated Monthly. 


Prepaid 
recommends that ex- 


committee " L 
oe paid for a considerable period in 
- bond 


ance; such as imsurance and 
samums, licenses, ete., should, if prac- 
pr charged to “prepaid expense 


ticable, be 


recounts, the monthly proportion thereof 


ransferred to the appropriate ex- 
. = waecourts. Similarly, provision 
Prould be made for the amount of taxes 
sceruing, but not immediately payable, 


each month, Such amounts to be 
sparged to the expense accounts con- 
cerned and credited to appropriate ac- 
crued liability accounts, Monthly re- 
serves should also be provided for de- 
preciation of fixed assets and for bad 


debts; the former reserve should repre- 
sent a percentuge of the cost of the prop- 
erty, based on the estimated life thereof, 
end the latter a percentage of the charge 
sales for the month, based on the’ pre- 
yious experience Of the company of the 
ratio borne by losses to such sales. 

It is possible that in some instances 
the adoption of the foregoing recommen- 
dations will not be feasible without more 
or less drastic changes in accounting Sys- 
If the additional work involved is 


not considered commensurate with the 
advantages to be derived therefrom, the 
method of accounting in use can be con- 
tinued. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the suggestions are made with 
a view of insuring uniformity in the 


method of prepartion of the monthly 
statements by the various members of 
the association, and for this purpose it is 
essential that care be taken to include 
therein, as nearly as possible, all expenses 
applicable to each month, in that month, 
irrespective of whether such expenses rep- 
resent actual payments, proportions of 
prepayments, current or accrued liabili- 
ties or reserve. 


Administration and General Expenses 


On account of the large number of 
items naturally falling under the caption 
“Administration and General Expense,” 
and the fact that many of the items are 
more or less affected by the policy o 
the management and the varying condi- 
tions of capitalization of the different 
firms, it is not expected that the in- 
formation obtained in this connection will 
be of the same material value and in- 
terest for comparative purposes as the 
figures relative to Selling and Delivery 
Expense, Bad Debts, etc. It is important, 
in order that the record may be com- 
plete, that these expenses be included; 
they will, however, be of more particular 
interest and value to the individual mem- 
bers concerned. 


Interest has not been taken into con- 
sideration in preparing this classification 
of expenses, as the amount of this item 
is not directly dependent on the volume 
of sales, but’ rather on the method of 
financing the business. 


Apportionment of Taxes 


As the basis for determination of Fed- 
eral taxes on profits is largely dependent 
upon capital investment and such taxes 
represent an appropriation of profits rather 
than an expense of doing business, it is 
considered advisable, for the present, to 
omit them from the operating expenses. 
In the event of the basis of these taxes 
becoming more stabilized and in closer 
relation to the volume of business con- 
ducted, it may be decided to include them 
as a separate item, as part of the Admin- 
istration and General Expense. This fact 
should not be overlooked, however, that 
Federal taxes have an important bearing 
upon the final cost of operating our busi- 
ness amounting, as they probably do in 
&@ great many cases, to 1 per cent. or more 
on net sales, and absorbing a consider- 
able portion of What would otherwise be 
profit. It would seem that if possible this 
item should be taken care of in arriving 
at a fair basis of gross profits. 


Forms Will Be Provided to Members 


It is the plan of the committee, if this 
report receives your favorable considera- 


§ tion, to ask the eoard of Control for au- 


thority to have printed sufficient of these 
forms so that each member of the N. W. 
D. A,, who is a wholesale druggist, can 
be furnished with a set in an inexpensive 
binder without charge. We feel that the 
use of these forms will not only result in 
the individual firms having before them 
monthly classified expense items worked 
out on a percentage basis to net sales, 
which will prove valuable and interesting, 
oo that it will give the association a 
: urce from which accurate and reliable 
niormation can be obtained. 
-. € committee feels that probably the 
~~ value of this Uniform Account- 
i yatem will accrue to the individual 
men a study and analysis of their 
sent ae! as compared with those pre- 
— through reports of the association. 
rom an analysis may draw attention to 
with! eatures of waste or extravagance 
a ia the business, which, if eliminated, 
- effect a saving worth many times 
—~ goat of labor involved in collecting 
ieathly the figures called for on. the 
anks which will be supplied you. 


We feel that these for 

E se ms mark only a 

resinning of a system which we hope may 
— @ developed, making it possible for 
soar of our association to acquire 
tistine e and reliable information and sta- 
— from comparative figures obtained 
oe g er houses, and through commit- 
of the association on every detail 


Connected with the ¢ 
> opera - 
@ drug business. °?* tion of a whole 


Monthly Basis of Figures 


On many items, such as bonuses paid 


to salesme 
on, ete, 
may occy etc., on a yearly basis, it 


rT to some as unnecessary and 


D. A. Extra 


burdensome to figure these expenses out 
on an estimated monthly plan as called 
for on these forms, and this may also be 
true of many other expenses, such as 
stationery, boxing and packing, ete., 
which require an inventory to determine 
the amount used each month. 

It may seem that the results would be 
too small and unimportant to justify the 
work required to bring the same into the 
monthly calculation. In this connection 
we might say that it is the annual per- 
centage of expense with which we are 
ultimately concerned, This committee, 
however, realizes that figures may be fre- 
quently asked for by the association for 
the annual meetings in the fall or at 
other times during the year, and, fur- 
ther, that individual firms may desire to 
have readily available itemized expense 
Statistics which can be obtained with no 
loss of time. We deemed it advisable, 
therefore, to adopt the monthly plan, 
and sincerely believe that the advantages 
to be obtained will more than compensate 
for the work of making these monthly 
calculations. 

We have the testimony of a number of 
very successful houses who are making 
monthly cutoffs, and who make up a 
setup and careful itemized statement of 
every item of expense for comparative 
purposes on a monthly basis, to the effect 
that the information obtained in this 
manner is extremely valuable and inter- 
esting, and that much waste can oft- 
times be detected and savings made by 
prompt action. 

For the purpose of these forms on such 
items as box and packing, stationery, 
oflice supplies, bonuses to salesmen, bad 
debts, ete., the exact amount of which 
cannot be determined monthly without 
taking inventories or involving consid- 
erable calculation, it is suggested that 
estimates, based on previous experience, 
and having due regard for present condi- 
tions, be used; the differences between 
the monthly estimates and the actual ex- 
pense can be adjusted in the last month 
of the fiscal period covered. 


Executive Salaries 


Under administration and general ex- 
penses we have set up executive salaries 
and office salaries as separate items. If 
these salary accounts are not kept sep- 
arate, the two items can be bracketed. 
The question of executive salaries is a 
troublesome one to consider in reports 
of this kind. There will naturally be a 
very great variation among the different 


houses in the comparison of salary ac- 
counts, due to different policies being 
employed. Some houses, closely owned, 


may pay executives only such salaries as 
are ordinarily paid to heads of depart- 
ments, While others pay very large sal- 
aries and small dividends. 


These conditions will very largely 
lessen the value of the comparisons 
which can be made under this caption, 


but, as we have said before, the figures 
on this part of our forms under adminis- 


tration and general expense will be of 
principal interest to the individual mem- 
bers who use these blanks. 


Merchandise 


We have found some firms charging 
“box and packing’ and “out freight” to 
merchandise accounts, figuring the same 
as a part of the cost of goods, and not as 
items of expense. While this practice 
will doubtless produce the same final re- 
sult, we consider it consistent with proper 
accounting practice to exclude from mer- 
chandise account all such items; we feel 
that the only items entering into the cost 
of goods should be the price paid the 
manufacturer, plus the freight. We men- 
tion these matters here as simply a pass- 
ing comment. We wish to emphasize the 
fact again that we are only dealing in 
this report with expense figured on sales 
and not with the item of merchandise or 
with income. 


Plan Is Comprehensive 


There may be some who will feel that 
the plan submitted is worked out too 
much in detail, and on too comprehensive 
ascale to meet the approval of the aver- 
age wholesale druggist, who has not been 
in the habit of analyzing the various 
items making up expense. We realize 
that the wholesale drug business is one 
much involved in detail, and we hesitated 
in carrying this analysis as far as we did. 

We believe, however, that our policy 
should be one of progression. We have 
tried to build our forms so as not to add 
any more detail than is absolutely 
necessary to bring out the essential in 
expense accounting, and we believe the 
value of the results which can be obtained 
will justify any firm in having the little 
extra work done monthly. 

If any of our members find the entire 
plan too comprehensive and burdensome, 
and do not feel that they would person- 
ally care, or would be sufficiently bene- 
fited by an accurately prepared monthly 
comparison of all itemized expense items 
in their business to justify the work in 
preparing the same, we would suggest 
that they disregard that part of the re- 
port under the heading Administration 
and General Expense, but carry on for 
a year at least the computations falling 
under the heading of Selling and Delivery 
Expense and Bad Debts, in order that 
the association may have a test of the 
proposition for one year figured by all on 
a uniform basis. 

We must not lose sight of the aim of 
the Board of Control {n recommending a 
consideration of this subject. 

Very rapid changes are in progress 
relative to the distribution of merchan- 
dise by the wholesale drug trade, and it 
may become extremely important, and 
even vitally necessary within the next 
few months, to have quickly available 
reliable information on various items of 
expense, and unless your committees can 
have access to such information, they 
may be seriously handicapped in fighting 
your battles. 

That there is much waste, extrava- 
gance and unnecessary expense in the 
distribution of merchandise through the 
service jobber is the statement frequently 
made on the floor of these conventions, 
and if any of the evils are to be cured 
or if any help is to come to us from with- 
in our own organization, it will probably 
be based on cold facts and figures result- 
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ing from someone’s careful and painstak- 
ing analysis. If we expect to convince 
others as to the justice of our various 
claims on the subject of cost of distri- 
bution as an example, we must have in- 
disputable and accurate data to prove our 
case. It is almost impossible to readily 
obtain the same at the present time from 


our membership owing to the lack of 
records, and on account of the many 
diversified systems in use. We would 


ask, therefore, that for the coming year 
at least, without too much consideration 
of the question of the perfection of this 
system and as to whether it is the best 
obtainable or not, you make use of it as 
far as practicable in your business, and 
thus give the general proposition your 
endorsement. 

Most everyone has some pet 
bookkeeping, and there is 
Subject on which men’s opinions differ 
more than on accounting methods, and 
if your committee had attempted to rec- 
oncile, even in part, these differences 
we would still be wandering helplessly 
about in the wilderness. 


Prepaid Expenses 


The question of setting up prepaid ex- 
penses each month will probably appear 
new and too progressive to many, and 
doubtless some will feel that the value 
of the information to be derived will not 
be commensurate with the work involved. 
However, many leading firms today in our 
line are now so handling that part of 
their expense account on this modern 
and approved accounting plan. 


Discount and Interest 


It will be noted that we have only 
considered the question of discount al- 
lowed to customers, this being set up as 
an item of expense under Administration 
Iuxxpense. The question of cash discount 
received and interest received we have 
disregarded. Sash discount received re- 
duces the cost of goods and should be 
kept in a separate account, and cleared 
through the profit and loss account at the 
end of the year as so much to be added 
or taken away from profits. The saine 
thing is true of interest earned, We 
are dealing here with expense and not 
with income, and for this reason interest 
and discounts received have been ex- 
cluded, 

Some may feel 
direct expense. No 


hobby in 
probably no 


that interest paid is a 
doubt it is 


a very 
considerable one with most firms, We 
have disregarded it here, however, feel- 


ing that it was more a financial expense 
than an expense to be considered in con- 
nection with sales, and that it is largely 
controlled by the conditions of each in- 
dividual firm depending upon their capi- 
talization, financial standing and policy, 
and has no direct bearing on the amount 
of sales. 
Final Figures 


If it is desired to use these forms for 
your own guidance beyond the point the 
committee has gone in order that you 
may have available figures which will re- 
flect the total expense of all kinds, it 
will be found necessary to make such 
additional entries under the heading of 
Other Expenses, etec., as will bring the 
total expense on these forms in accord 
with the trial balance taken from your 
general books. 

Respectfully submitted, 

SEWELL D. ANDREWS, 
Chairman. 

The President:—You have heard the 
report of the Committee on Universal 
Accounting. The matter is open for dis- 
cussion on the floor. 

Joseph Plaut:—lIt is pointed out in 
the report of the committee that we are 
to have the blanks and also accompany- 
ing instructions which we may distribute 
among those in our various departments 
who will be concerned, May I ask 
whether these blanks and instructions 
will be ready by January 1, so that they 
may apply to the 1920 records. 

S. D. Andrews:—The blanks are all 
ready now. I understand the Board of 
Control has approved the form as printed 
and we will be able to mail them to the 
members within the next week with in- 
structions. 

Charles Gibson:—I think we are all 
greatly interested in this report and are 
under great obligations to Mr. Andrews 
and his Committee for helping us in this 
way. I think the report will be a most 
valuable thing for all of the wholesale 
druggists, and it is a matter of great 
good fortune that we have had such a 
committee. 

The President:—It occurs to me in- 
stead of letting this report go through 
the regular channel of the Board of Con- 
trol that the matter is so very intricate 
that the Board of Control in the short 
time now remaining will not have a 
chance to do much with it and that it 
would be wise to defer action on it pend- 
ing the receipt of these blanks by the 
individual members, with the thought 
that they can communicate with Mr. 
Andrews, the chairman of the committee, 
who will submit to them detailed infor- 
mation regarding the report. In other 
words, we do not want to burden the 
Board of Control with a report on a 
matter the analysis of which it will be 
impossible for them to reach this after- 
noon. If agreeable, I think a motion 
that we defer action on his report pend- 
ing the issuance of the blanks and that 
the interested members be requested to 
communicate directly with the chairman 
of the committee, will be in order. 


Accounting Forms 


L. D. Sale:—It seems to me it would 
be wise to have the report printed and a 
copy mailed with the blanks to each one 
of our members, so that they will have 
complete information regarding the mat- 
ter. I make a motion to that effect. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

The President:—The next business is 
the report of the Committee on the 
President’s Address. I will ask Joseph 
Plaut, our first vice-president to take 
the chair during its presentation. (Vice- 
president Plaut in the chair.) 

The Chairman:—At the request of the 
Chairman of the Committee, the assistant 
secretary will read the report. (Assis- 
tant-secretary Waterbury read the re- 
port.) 
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Report on President’s Address 


The address of our president contains 
a number of very vital points which your 
committee desires to bring especially to 
the attention of individual members with 
the endorsement and recommendation 
that they be carried out vigorously and 
sincerely. 

1. The subject of overhead costs is 
one that directly concerns the manage- 
ment of our business. This problem has 
had and now has the constant attention 
of special committees of our Association 
with whom individual members should 
earnestly co-operate to the end that a 
solution may be arrived at. 

2. The sale of preparations which may 
be used as substitutes for narcotic drugs 
and intoxicating liquors is condemned. 
Individual members should carry out in 
letter and spirit our president's recom- 
mendations that such articles be not 
sold indiscriminately. Under no circum- 
stances should members sell whiskey as 
such, even if contended to be for medi- 
cinal use, and retailers should be dis- 
couraged from accepting prescriptions 
for whiskey from doctors who might care 
to prescribe it. 


3. The right of self treatment of 
disease is recognized, and we endorse 
our president’s view that there is no 


reason for any effort being made to 
destroy or condemn the package medicine 
industry. We believe, however, that 
members must exercise care and dis- 
criminate between the good and the bad, 
refusing to handle or support, and lend- 
ing every effort to drive out those pre- 
parations which in fact serve no thera- 
peutic purpose or are marketed tunder 
conditions which might suggest an inten- 
tion not legitimate We should co-op- 
erate with the proper authorities in pre- 
venting the advertising or sale of such 
preparations. At all times, however, we 
recognize the value of legitimate pack- 
age medicines, made and sold in good 
faith, and should vigorously support the 


manufacturer’s right to market such 
articles. 

Respectfully submitted, Wm. Scott, 
chairman; Ludwig Schiff, Allen R. Fel- 
lows, Charles S. Martin, John C. Muth, 
committee. 


The Chairman :—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Committee on 
the President’s Address endorsing the 
sound and broad sighted recommenda- 
tions of our president. What action will 


you take on it? 
_C. Mahlon Kline:—I move the adop- 
tion of the report. (Motion seconded 


and carried.) 
chair.) 

The President:—We now come to the 
order of business set for the special order 
this morning, the discussion of the re- 
port of the Committee on Legislation. I 
will ask Mr. Crounse, our Washington 
representative, to open the discussion on 
that subject. 


Fight on Prohibition Legislation 


W. L. Crounse:—Perhaps as a basis 
for discussion it might be somewhat 
illuminating to the members of the Asso- 
ciation if I should briefly state the cir- 
aeinonaed oy} YOIUM JaspuN seoUP}sUIND 
provisions of the Prohibition Law, which 
are of interest to us in connection with 
our exemptions were arrived at. 

When the original bills, some twenty 
in number, were introduced in Congress, 
the exemption clauses were such as I 
read to you yesterday. They provided 
wording that goods shall be exempted if 
they were non-potable or incapable of 
being used for beverage purposes. To me 
and to the other representatives of the 
drug trades in Washington these defini- 
tions appeared to be impracticable. 

We could see how they could be made 
to destroy almost any legitimate business 
in goods in which alcohol is necessarily 
largely used, and so from the very start 
our chief aim was to secure the elimina- 
tion of that definition and the substitu- 
tion of a more practicable one—a clearer 
one—and one which would obviously per- 
mit regulations to be drafted under which 
legitimate products could be sold irre- 
spective of the actual percentage of al- 
cohol contained therein. 


I now want to read you the amendment 
to the prohibition law which was sug- 
gested by Chairman Volstead of the 
House Judiciary Committee, which origi- 
nated this legislation and which he put 
forward as a necessary corollary of any 
change in the original definitions. He 
himself was not willing to make all the 
changes that were asked before the House 
Committee or eliminate the phrase, “In- 
capable of being used for beverage pur- 
poses,” and they refused to do that until 
the committee had agreed to safeguard 
that proposition by the addition of this 
language :— 

“‘Any person who shall knowingly sell any 
of the articles mentioned in paragraphs a, b, c, 
and d of this section for beverage purposes, or 
any extract or sirup for intoxicating beverage 
purposes, or who shall sell any of the same 
under circumstances from which the seller 
might reasonably deduce the intention of the 
purchaser _ to use them for such purposes, or 
shall“ sell any beverage containing one-half 
of 1 per centum or more of alcohol by volume 
in which any extract, sirup, or other article 
is used as an ingredient, shall be subject to 
the nenalties provided in section 29 of this 
title.’* 


Section 29 of this title is the penal sec- 
tion of the entire title which relates to 
the enforcement of constitutional pro- 
hibition, which becomes effective on the 
of January next and reads as fol- 
ows :— 


‘Sec. 29. Any person who manufactures or 
sells Iiquor in violation of this title shall for 
a first offense be fined not more than $1,000, 
or imprisoned not exceeding six months, and 
for a second or subsequent offense shall be 
fined not less than $200 nor more than $2,000 
and be imprisoned not less than one month 
nor more than five years. 


“‘Any person violating the provisions of any 
permit, or who makes any false record, re- 
port, or affidavit required by this title, or 
violates any of the provisions of this title, for 
which offense a special penalty is not pre- 
scribed, shall be fined for a first offense not 
more than $500; for a second offense not less 
than $100 nor more than $1,000, or be im- 
prisoned not more than ninety days; for any 
subsequent offense he shall be fined not less 
than $500 and be imprisoned not less than 
three months nor more than two years. It 
shall be the duty of the prosecuting officer 
to ascertain whether the defendant has been 
previousiy convicted and to plead the prior con- 


(President Parker in the 
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the affidavit, information, or in- 
dictment. The penalties provided in this act 
against the manufacture of liquor without a 
permit shall not apply to a person for manu- 
facturing non-intoxicating cider and _ fruit 
juices exclusively for use in his home, but 
such cider and fruit juices shall not be sold 
or delivered except to persons having permits 
to manufacture vinegar.”’ 

You will bear in mind that this provi- 
sion relates to all products containing 
more than one-half of 1 per cent. of al- 
cohol unless they come specifically with- 
in the exemptions 1 have already re- 
ferred to. 


I will continue to read the latter part 
of section 4, from which I digressed to 
read in the penal section. The remainder 
of section 4 is as follows :— 

“If the commissioner shall find, after notice 
and hearing as provided for in section 5 of 
this title, that any person has sold any flavor- 
ing extract, sirup, or beverage in violation 
of this paragraph, he shall notify such per- 
son, and any known principal for whom the 
sale was made, to desist from selling such 
article; and it shall thereupon be unlawful 
for a period of one year thereafter for any 
person so notified to sell any such extract, 
sirup, or beverage without making an appli- 
cation for, giving a bond, and obtaining a 
permit so to do, which permit may be issued 
upon such conditions as the commissioner may 
deem necessary to prevent such illegal sales, 
and in addition the commissioner shall re- 
quire a record and report of saies.’’ 

There you will see the commissioner is 
clothed with a wide discretion—he may 
invoke the criminal statute if he thinks 
it necessary, or he may adopt the less 
drastic but none the less disastrous 
course suggested in the last part of the 
paragraph, and bring your business un- 
der the direct supervision of a state en- 
forcement officer. 


Onus on the Seller 


I want to call your attention to a col- 
lateral phase of this subject which is of 
interest to everyone who is selling brands 
of goods which are made for him by oth- 
er parties and which contain considera- 
ble quantities of alcohol. The onus of 
the law rests primarily upon the man 
who sells, but the man who encourages 
another to sell illegally is particeps cri- 
minis. 

So you gentlemen must bear in mind it 
is not only your duty to scan the orders 
which come in to you, but you must scan 
the orders which you place with manu- 
facturers for your own goods. That does 
not mean every time you place an order 
you must figure to the ounce the exact 
amount of the order placed with the man- 
ufacturer and limit yourself to that 
amount, but it does mean that you must 
conscientiously consider the purpose for 
which you are increasing the order if 
you do increase it. I can conceive of 
conditions under which a very substan- 
tial increase may well be explained to 
the satisfaction of internal revenue offi- 
cials. A man may have kept down the 
quantity of these goods for a certain 
length of time because of limited storage 
facilities, and he may have built a new 
warehouse which would justify him in 
buying larger quantities, and these in- 
creased quantities might embrace things 
which included large percentages of al- 
cohol. It is not possible to lay down a 
hard and fast rule, as there are no two 
cases in which the conditions would be 
alike. The government cannot make a 
hard and fast ruling that will fit every 
case, but you gentlemen in this, as in 
other circumstances, will be able to de- 
termine for yourselves whether what you 
are doing is being done in good faith and 
can be explained to any reasonably in- 
telligent and fair-minded government of- 


ficial. 
Show Your Record 


there is another very important 
matter. For your own self-protection you 
are all, as I take it from a dozen pri- 
vate interviews and conferences I have 
had with members of the association 
since I came here, making plans to scan 
the orders that come in to you. The fact 
that you are doing that I shall very soon 
take occasion to communicate to the in- 
ternal revenue authorities in Washing- 
ton, and then it will be up to you to show, 
in any specific instance wherever an in- 
vestigation is being made, either of a 
blanket character or in your own case 
by any internal revenue official, that you 
have actually done so, and the best evi- 
dence you can produce will be some kind 
of office record showing not only your 
scanning system, but what you have ac- 
tually done in specific instances. 

If you have a system of records of 
some kind (it does not need to be com- 
prehensive or elaborate), and the ex- 
pense of such a system need not be more 
than negligible, that would be the best 
form of evidence, and it vheuld shew, 
from time to time, how, in tne case of 
an order from John Jones for 10 gallons 
of Jamaica ginger you cut him to 1 
gallon or 1 quart. One gallon would be 
a large quantity to send to a smail re- 
tailer, in view of the present attitude 
of the internal revenue bureau. Lut, of 
course, what would be a large quantity 
to send to one man would ve a small 
quantity to send to another, and the in- 
tervals between orders will have a bear- 
ing. 

Put yourselves 
internal revenue 
your office and 


viction in 


Now, 


in the position of an 
official who comes into 
finds that your practice 
has been where an order came in that 
seemed to call for more articles than 
might be legitimately required by the 
man sending in the order in a certain 
length of time, you cut it in two. You 
will no doubt be supplied with forms, 
which can be filled out and a duplicate 
set of these forms you can file In your 
records, and if you have a memoranduin 
giving a list of the goods soli, the naine 
of the man ordering the foods, the amount 
of goods ordered, and the actual amount 
of goods sold, that will be helpful and it 
will be a protection to you. 


Retailers Are Honest 


will say that the retail trade is 
up of men who are, as an average 
honest men, but there are 
every fold anl the thing 
which will happen will be that a certain 
retailer or retailers will endeavor to se- 
cure from you as much of a certain thing 
as they can and as much from someone 
else, and they will canvass the entire 
trade in order to accumulate these quan- 


We 
made 
proposition, 
black sheep in 
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tities, and it will be up to you to show, 
upon the information you had, you used 
your best judgment to keep them down 
to normal! quantities. 

I would also keep copies of all general 
circulars and letters that you send to 
your trade or traveling men These 
things of themselves will help to build 
up the general mass of ®vidence you 
have in your possession to show your 
good faith, and it is wise for yon to 
keep this body of records toyether for 
the purpose of protecting you and mak- 
ing clear your good faith in the event of 
an investigation of a general or special 


character, . ; 
Public Franchise 


Mr. Norvell made a statement early in 
the convention which struck me with 
great force. He said that these big (drug 
houses which have been in existence a 
long time and accumulated a large and 
valuable amount of good-will have a 
franchise from the public. Now, gentle- 
men, I would like to extend that idea a 
little bit. This association has a fran- 
chise from the public. It is a great big 
national franchise, and it covers every 
one of you. The reputation of this or- 
ganization has been of incalculable value 
to me in the past year in trying to bring 
out of this enormous mass of drastic leg- 
islation a law under which we could live, 
and the reason we have been able to do 
it has been chiefly this—whenever we got 
into an argument in which I had to dis- 
cuss the matter from our standpoint and 
meet the gentlemen on the other side, 
they would suggest certain possible vio- 
lations of the law or evasions of the law, 
and I have been able to silence them by 
saying, ‘‘Do you think the men who make 
up the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association will stand for anything of 
that kind?” They have said, “No; we 
do not think they will.”’ And in every 
case they retreated on that basis, be- 
cause of the high character of this or- 
ganization. But remember, there is not 
a house in the organization that has 
reputation or good-will enough to stand 
out against the nefarious acts of the 
weakest and most inconsequential mem- 
ber in it if they are carried far enough. 
You can all be tarred with the same stick, 
and therefore it is the duty of every 
member of this organization to bear in 
mind the fact that he is protecting not 
only his own reputation but the reputa- 
tion of the entire membership of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion. 


The President:—You have heard the 
statement of our Washington represen- 
tative—I want to add, our able and com- 
petent representative. I have seen him 
in Washington and know what he is up 
against. He is here to reply to any in- 
quiries which the members may desire to 
make of him. The floor is open for that 
purpose. 


One-half of One Per Cent 


A. H. Van Gorder:—I would like to ask 
about the determining factor of one-half 
of one per cent. Must we keep under 
one-half of one per cent. or can we have 
one-half of one per cent. 

W. L. Crounse:—You 
half of one per cent. Anything in excess 
of one-half of one per cent. will be 
barred. Anything containing one-half of 
one per cent. of alcohol or under is ab- 
solutely free. 

T. H. Spence:—Is it probable that the 
government will allow the wholesale 
druggists to dispose of any remnant 
stocks of wines and spirits? 

W. L. Crounse:—That question is more 
or less collateral to the question whether 
the President will lift the ban. The 
wholesale druggist, in a sense at least, is 
in the position of the wholesale liquor 
dealer, many of whom have very large 
quantities of these goods on hand, and 
if they knew the answer to that ques- 
tion they would be able to make some 
arrangements that would be decidedly 
beneficial. At the present time there is 
only one man in the United States who 
knows what is going to happen as to 
the lifting of the war-time ban prior to 
January 16, and that is the President. 
Personally I should hesitate to think, in 
view of recent developments, that he 
would lift the ban. 

T. H. Spence:—There is a loophole by 
which the wholesaler can relieve himself 
in our State of part of his stock on hand 
July 1 by the regulation regarding phy- 
sicians’ prescriptions being filled by the 
retail druggist. The retail druggist 
must first obtain a supplemental permit 
to the original permit for non-beverage 


alcohol. 
Stocks on Hand 


W. L. Crounse:—Unless the wholesaler 
has on hand a very considerable stock, I 
do not imagine that it will be necessary 
for him to make any substantial sacrifice. 
His goods may be slow movers, but he 
could work them off ultimately. 

T. H. Spence:—The druggists in our 
section are not taking out these permits 
owing to the stringent regulations with 
regard to them—there i8 too much red 
tape connected with the matter. 


Charles Gibson:—Letters sent out sev- 
eral months ago seem to indicate there 
was to be a new form of denatured al- 
cohol to be used for bathing. 

W. L. Crounse:—I have heard so many 
reports I can hardly differentiate one re- 
port from the other. The alcoho! which is 
used for bathing purposes at the present 
time, outside of a few of the hospitals 
that have a special dispensation, must 
be medicated in one of the various al- 
ternative formulas which the govern- 
ment has already authorized. That is 
differentiates from the denatured alcohol, 
I find in y correspondence many mem- 
bers of the trade are in error in regard 
to this—they assume that this alcohol 
which Is medicated is on the same plane 
as denatured alcohol 


Goods in Bond 


W. F. Cram:—lIn cas a druggist has a 
permit or license under the present law 
to handle whiskey or wine, will he be 
permitted to withdraw goods he may 
have in bond from the warehouse for 
non-beverage purposes? 

W. L. Crounse:—If he 


may have one- 


qualifies he will 


be in the position of a man who has full 
license to do whatever is necessary to 
carry on the particular functions de- 
scribed by the conditions of his license 
and permit. 

A. H. Van 
fills a prescription, 
$2.20 alcohol? 

W. L. Crounse :—He 
non-beverage alcohol. 

As soon as I return to Washington I 
will endeavor to draft a memorandum 
that will cover in a general way what 
we have been discussing here and send 
it to Secretary Holliday, and he will then, 
no doubt, get out a bulletin as soon as 


possible. 

J. G. Smith:—I come from a State 
where it is a crime to have any alcohol 
in your possession. There is no prohi- 

laws governing any 


a retailer 
do it with 


Gorder :—When 
can he 
it with 


can do 


bition in our State 
of these preparations we have been dis- 
cussing, but I think the Federal law 
covers it. 


Beef, Iron and Wine 


In my particular case, in recent years, 
we have had an enormous increase in the 
sale of such preparations as beef, iron 
and wine. Many years ago it was un- 
usual for a retail druggist to buy half a 
dozen, and now a large and well known 
pharmaceutical house will fill my order 
for any amount. Are we not careless 
under the present arrangement? 

W. L. Crounse :—Yes, and you will find 
that out in the near future. 

J. G. Smith:—When I found we were 
shipping large quantities of beef, iron 
and wine I curtailed the quantity and 
limited the sales to a half dozen. I do 
not know how far I can go in this mat- 
ter. There is no way for me to investi- 
gate each individual customer. We get 
an order, among possibly 100 items, for 
a dozen beef, iron and wine. If 1 de- 
cline to fill the order the individual cus- 
tomer is offended that I should suspect 
his honesty. 


Sources of Advice 


Crounse :—During the next four 
or five months the government will ap- 
point a series of state officers. and it is 
not to be presumed that these men will 
come fully equipped with all the knowl- 
edge on earth about the drug trade as 
well as the internal revenue statutes, but 
in the near future these men will be suf- 
ficiently advised from Washington as to 
what can and what cannot be done to 
make it practicable for any of you to ap- 
ply to that state officer for advice in 
any of these matters which may arise. 
It is not possible now for the government 
to lay down any hard and fast rule as 
to how much Jamaica ginger you can 
send to the retail druggist, or how much 
beef, iron and wine you can ship to a re- 
tail druggist, but the local conditions will 
be fairly well known to the state and lo- 
cal officers, and before the law takes ef- 
fect next January the enforcement offi- 
cers will have sufficient data to enable 
them to solve any individual problem you 
may present to them. 


Preparations Off List 


Charles J. Lynn:—I want to say that 
Mr. Smith did not refer to our house. 
We cut beef, iron and wine absolutely off 
our list over a year ago, and since then 
we have cut out many others. We will 
be under many obligations to you gentle- 
men if you will report to us items of our 
manufacture which come to you in what 
you may believe to be improper quanti- 
ties. If you have any reason to believe 
that any of our products are sold for bev- 
erage purposes we will cut them off the 


list. 
State vs. Federal Laws 


A. J. More:—Where the Federal laws 
are different from the State or local 
laws, which take precedence? 

W. L. Crounse :—That will have to be 
determined by the United States Supreme 
Court. I have been asked that question 
many times during the past three or four 
months, and, while the consensus of opin- 
ion seems to be that the Federal law will 
be paramount, there is a reputable minori- 
ty of attorneys and laymen and pro- 
moters of this legislation who take the 
position that the most drastic law will 
be the one to prevail. In other words, 
if a certain thing can be done under the 
State law, but cannot be done under the 
Federal law, then it will be done under 
the State law, and vice versa. These 
doubis will all be resolved as against the 
use of anything containing alcohol. 


A. J. More:—In Iowa we have prohi- 
bition, except that alcohol can be sold 
to a physician for medicinal purposes. 
The Federal law comes in and says that 
the doctor must write a prescription. Can 
the retailer sell the liquor without the 
prescription under the State law as 
against the Federal law, which says the 
doctor must write a prescription? 

W. L. Crounse:—With regard to the 
period from the present time until Janu- 
ary 16, you are all safe in following the 
practices you have been following here- 
tofore with these restricted suggestions 
which have been made here today. After 
January 16 you will have before you a 
new series of regulations promulgated by 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, in which 
there will be contained the answer to ev- 
ery problem put up to the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau in the meantime. 

There will be a conference in regard 
to these things. probably a dozen confer- 
ences, at which all suggestions of this 
character will be made to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau and the answer to the 
problems set out in the regulations, 

I do not think it is necessary to dwell 
especially on the divergences between the 
Federal and State laws with respect to 
the constitutional prohibition—that is, 
the prohibition requirements and restric- 
tions which take effect next January. Be- 
fore that time arrives this matter you 
speak of will be settled by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau to the extent you will 
be amply protected. I do not believe it 
will be possible for any State enforce- 
ment official to secure an indictment, cer- 
tainly not a conviction, of any member 
of this association who has carried out 
in good faith the regulations set forth 
by the Internal Revenue Bureau, espe- 
cially where those regulations show that 
the matter of the divergence between the 
Federal and State law has been under 
consideration by the bureau and the bu- 
reau has given you a clean bill of 
health along certain lines. 


W. L. 


Need of Study 


EF. FE. Bogart :—As I haw 
ing to this discussion thir; heen listen, 
up in my mind a feeling ‘hat the oom 
bers of the National \' lesale 
gists’ Association should co hor ug. 
study this matter, not to see ang 
may do to evade the new ; 
we may do to improve t} 
tion and get out in front o 
plause.) 

The President :—All in 
Bogart’s suggestion pleas 
ing. (The members almo 
rose.) 

W. L. Crounse :—I wan 
will do that, that you ar 
in the pathway of your \ 
resentative. What I would like t 
you do is to consider ho ~ 
carry out the sentiment 
rather than to try to se 
beat it. (Applause. ) 


Refusal of Orders 


G. Barret Moxley :—In 
we have always taken th 
enue Department’s approval of a 
prietary as set up in the medicin % 
non-medicinal class. We all hy au 
mind, I think, a certain old proprics! 
that we know has been under the a” 
veillance of the Internal Revenye 
partment within the past year and « De. 
and the makers of which are sup 
to have completely revised these 
mula to meet the views of 
ment. I cite that as a particy} 
stance. Is there a responsibility 
us, knowing that fact, 
for that item? 

W. L. Crounse:—TI take it Mr 
was not in the room when j 
this matter previously. It 
tion as to the legitimate 
— of the preparation, 
question as to whether it is icahi 
for degenerates and people with ate 
ernable appetites for alcohol to use tty 
beverage purposes. If it is, then the fac 
that it is a medicinal preparation whe 
as a_ proprietary medicine hag beey 
passed by the Internal Revenue Theeen 
ment, has nothing to do with .o 
more than that it fs included in the’ 
Pharmacopoeia, Jamaica ginger jg ; 
U. S. Pharmacopoeia preparation and th 
same thing will apply to the Preparation 
Mr. Moxley has in mind. If it is ae 
ble of being used as a beverage by ~ 
ple hunting for something in the alon 
line, then you must safeguard your hand. 
ling of it and must sell it to your tras 
under such conditions as would justi; 
you in your own mind that you are net 
selling it to be used as a drink or he. 
ing somebody else to sell it to be use 
as a drink of so-called “booze.” re 


Narcotic Sales. 

In regard to the narcotic law [ » 
not think it is advisable for us to enter 
into any discussion of the details of thy 
subject, and the regulations ag th 
exist today, for the reason that with 
two weeks, probably, we _ shall have 4 
complete set of regulations for the «. 
forcement of that law, which Secretar 
Holliday has already arranged to send 
out. I have had positive assurances fer 
the Internal Revenue Bureau that in th 
interval, houses that have executed th 
tentative of rulings issued from time 
time and endeavored to conform to th 
spirit as well as the letter of the nr 
law, have nothing to fear from the Ip 
ternal Revenue Department. 


John W. Durr:—vo get the sentiment 
of the members of the Association regari- 
ing the sale of narcotics, I would like 
inquire whether the members of this As 
sociation have co-operated with the Fed: 
eral authorities in trying to appreheni 
those they have suspected of getting mr 
cotics in an illegal way. 

Recently my house has aided the De 
partment in the detection of those wh 
have endeavored to procure narcotics it 
an illegitimate way. Before the lar 
went into effect our house sold 
ounces of morphine monthly, and prob 
ably 75 ounces of cocaine. Today w 
sales reach the enormous sum of abot 
25 ounces of morphine and about 1 oun 
and 8 drams of cocaine a month, § 
it frequently happens that these bot 
leggers go around the country gett 
hold of a book of physicians’ blanks att 
they use these blanks for an illegitim’ 
purpose. 

Within the last six 
aided the authorities in 
persons using just such blanks. To 
would go to a hotel, fill out a blast 
forge the name of a physician to ti 
blank and send the money and blank? 
the store by a porter in the hotel. Os 
men in the city department have b# 
advised to keep a very close watch @ 
that condition, and when they suspet 
anything wrong they were autho 
immediately to communicate with 
authorities in the U. S. Marshal's of® 
That office would send a man down ® 
he would follow this porter to the bié 
and ascertain what he did with the pos 
age. , 
I think it is within our power to @ 
the Government in the enforcement 
this law by a willingness to sacrifice ® 
meager profit that we make on t& 
prohibited articles, and it is our 
to make an effort to put a stop to 
thing, even though we make a 8@ 
of the small profit involved. | 

I mention this because it has happee 
recently with us and doubtless has 
pened with others, and, if we would 
be just as careful in reporting these 
pecting orders, this’ thing would 
greatly minimized. 


Support Is Pledged 

The President :—In connection 
remarks of Mr. Durr, I feel satisfied t 
I voice the sincerest feeling of Oa 
member of this organization wee 
there is not one of us who wall 
cents worth of profit on narcotics. | 4 

Our record has been very clear “a 
over a long period of years, but as 
to place ourselves even more < ts 
record, I will ask those who are nett 
of helping the government in de 
these improper uses of narcotics = 
who are sincerely against their mr 
misuse and will agree that they ile 
the limit and help to eliminate the | 
timate use of these habit forming { 
will attest to that by a rising vote 
of the members rose.) 
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A. J. More:—Out West we have only 
nad, I believe, one Government inspector 
jook over our records relative to habit- 
forming (rugs. | It seems as if they have 
been ve! lax in the following up of the 
wholesal' druggists business. : 

Ww. L Crounse:—It grows out of this 
fact—the statute was passed on Febru- 
ary 24, 1919, and as was stated in the 
report of the Committee on Legislation, 
it was vague and ambiguous. The In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau at once appointed 
an Official to begin the formulation of 
regulations, and there has been hardly a 
week from that time until the present 
when there has not been a conference 
of some kind between the officials of the 
Bureau and representatives of the trade 


in an effort to formulate a series of regu- 
lations in reference to that subject. As 


goon as these regulations are promul- 
gated you will probably find a_ very 
marked increase in the activity of your 
local Internal Revenue officials. If you 
have missed their visits in the past you 
may have more of them in the future 
than you want. 


OIL PAINT 


a telegram 
Chairman of 
which the 


The President :—We have 
from George W. Lattimer, 
the Committee on Legislation, 
Assistant Secretary will read. 

Assistant Secretary Waterbury 
the following telegram :— 


Telegram from George W. Lattimer 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 5, 1919. 


Holliday, Secretary, National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, New 
Orleans, La. 


While the 


read 


e. me 


thanks of the Association 
for the report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee are much appreciated, still to 
Holliday and Crounse is due the greatest 
credit for the valuable results of the 
committee’s work to every member of the 


Association. EXxxtend my heartiest con- 
gratulations to Bradley. George W. 
Lattimer. 

The President:—The next report will 
be that of the National Councillor to 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8. 
A., Edgar D. Taylor of Richmond, Va. 
(Mr. Taylor presented the report.) 


NATIONAL COUNCILLOR TO CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF U. S. MAKES REPORT 





the National Whole- 
Association :— 


To the Members of 


sale Druggists’ 


Another year has passed since our last 
meeting in the city of New York, and 
victory has crowned the efforts put forth 
by our country in coming to the assist- 
ance of our allies, and I hope that we 
will have that guaranteed peace over the 
entire world referred to in my report 
as National Councillor in 1918. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America has been going 
straight forward and pushing the work 
its organizers started from its first meet- 


ing. The assistance it rendered our gov- 
ernment in carrying on the war was 
wonderful. Committees appointed from 
our association performed their duties 
faithfully. No work was too hard for 
them to undertake and complete satis- 
factorily. The chamber had a “War 
Emergency and Reconstruction Congress 


of War Service Committees of American 


Industries, National Councillors and 
Secretaries of Organization Members,” 
in Atlantic City, December 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
1918. This meeting was a remarkable 
one in attendance of representatives, also 
in the business transacted. About five 
thousand business men were present 


from every section of the United States. 
Owing to the large number present, the 
meeting was held on the Million Dollar 


Pier. President Harry Wheeler presided 
and gave us a wonderful address that 
was heartily enjoyed by everyone pres- 
ent. Related group meetings were well 
attended by representatives that were 
members of each group. For the in- 


formation of some that were not present, 
I am filing with my report the program 
of this meeting. 


The seventh annual meeting was held 


in St. Louis from April 28 to May 1 
1919. This meeting was also ineweis’ 
attended, with 2,000 to 2,500 present 


and much important business transacted. 
I had the pleasure of attending both 


meetings, and Mr. H. H. Robins yas 
present with me at St. louis. Te ne 
doubt will have something to say about 
the meeting. Your National Councillor 
was appointed on the nominating com- 
mittee for the Board of Directors. And 
when a division arose from two States, 


— referred to a committee of five, and 
= _ a aeabor of this committee. I] 
am filing with my report the ri 
this meeting also, : ne oe 
The more one studi 
1 ‘ ies the work of the 
chamber the more he becomes interested 
. the vast amount of good it is doing 
- ony jine of business, manufacturing 
sf Much valuable information ec; : 
2 ! ‘ ar 2 
meee ~— useful to every amtnens 
" e will find that the chambe ‘is 
e é é ris 
one of his best assets, if not the best i“ 
The following resolution 


mously z <a ae was unani- 
a adopted at the St. Louis meet- 
A permanent and suits > ; 
€ occupancy of the table building for 


Chamber of C - 
of the tance, o ommerce 
States at Washi é 

national headquarters has i ee ae 


8i . -~ , now become de- 
native”, ommonty in the conduct of its 
members “Tt for the convenience of its 
won which dec ppension in organization 
Makes thi , decision has been reached 
enter uy oe an especially opportune time to 
will su ved this project. Such a building 
Organiontic the permanency to which this 
such ay oe attained and should be 
tional inter: a "We creditably a great na- 


ard of Directo accordingly urge the 
Sary or advisabl« "te than ane steps ‘meces- 
char obiect of this resolution is for the 
its own oo nen’ a permanent home of 
and ” e located in Washington, D. 
ment to thet completed will be a monu- 
who contrit -usiness men of this country 
recting th. to buying the lot and 
& the building. ‘The 3oard of Di- 


mastete ne their Advisory Council, which 
nxious to he National Councillors, are 


have contributions fr 
D *ie i er 
ny Aawpclations, organizations, oe. but 
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my report I wish to express 


to President Parker my sincere thanks 
for honoring me with reappointment as 
National Councillor to represent our as- 
sociation. I have endeavored to dis- 
charge my duties to the best of my 
ability. As your National Councillor I 
would recommend that we continue our 
membership and render the chamber all 
the assistance we can. 

Your national councillor, after receiv- 
ing an earnest request from the assist- 
ant secretary of the Chamber, although 
not convenient for him to go on account 
of business, attended the International 
Trade Conference held at Atlantic City 


October 22, 23 and 24, and was very glad 





that he went. The meeting was a large 
one, attended by representatives trom 
every section of the country, and the 


meetings were held on the Million Doliar 
Pier. 

At the first meeting, evening of the 22d, 
the addresses of Mr. Bedford, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. Ferguson, president of the 
Chamber, explaining the object of the 
meeting, were very good, and the chair- 
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man of the Belgian Mission, the president 


of the French Mission, chairman of the 
British Mission and president of the 
Italian Mission were well worth hearing. 
He was glad to hear from the speakers 
the amount of reconstruction that has 
been accomplished since the armistice 
was signed and that the good work is 


going on. ; 

Thursday there were three meetings, 
and all the addresses were extraordi- 
narily good. Friday three meetings. He 
could only attend the morning meeting as 
he had to leave for his home that after- 
noon. The amount of reconstruction in 
France since the armistice was signed is 
very remarkable. The same applies to 
the other three countries Great Britain 
will want less assistance from the United 
States than France, Belgium and _ Italy. 
All of the foreign representatives appre- 
ciated what this country did to win the 
war and were truly thankful for the as- 
sistance rendered them, 

The Chamber of Commerce deserves 
much credit for this meeting of the In- 
ternational Trade Conference. I wish 
that every member of this association 
could have heard the addresses that were 
made by the representatives of the Cham- 
ber and by the foreign representatives, 
and I am sure they would have been 
pleased with the remarks of every speaker 

I had the pleasure of having Mr. H. H. 
Robinson with me Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. 

I am filing with this report copy of the 
program, 


Respectfully submitted, 


EK. D. Taylor, 
National Councillor. 

The President:—You have heard the 
report of the National Councillor to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 
What action will you take on it? 

M. Cary Peter:—I move that the re- 
port be received and referred to the 
Board of Control. (Motion seconded and 
earried. ) 

The President :—We have with us one 
of our newly elected vice-presidents, W 
KF. Cram of Des Moines, and I will ask 


him to take charge of the meeting during 


the presentation of the balance of the 
reports. (Vice-president Cram in the 
chair.) 

The Chairman:—We will now have 
the report of the Committee on Fire In- 
surance, C. S. Hutchins of Burlington, 
Iowa, chairman. Assistant Secretary 
Waterbury read the report of the Com- 
mittee on Fire Insurance :— 


FIRE INSURANCE, AS APPLIED TO DRUG 
TRADE, SUBJECT OF COMMITTEE REPORT 





Surcharge by Companies Abolished After Much Pressure— 


Believed Rates Should Be 


To the Members of the N. W. D. A.: 
The most gratifying feature of the fire 


insurance situation that your committee 
has to report is the discontinuance by 
the stock insurance companies of the 


ten per cent. surcharge which was added 
to all fire insurance premiums last year. 

The insurance companies had increased 
their rates by a flat ten per cent. in prac- 
tically every State, contending that in- 
creased costs of operation were involved 
on account of-the war. They also argued 
that Federal taxation among other things 
had substantially increased their cost of 
doing business. 

Recognizing the need of adequate fire 
insurance rates as a safe and conserva- 
tive course at a time when protection 
Was most necessary State supervising 
officials for the most part raised no ob- 
jection to the increase of ten per cent. 
in rates during the period of the war. 
After the signing of the armistice, how- 
ever, there was a general feeling among 
property owners that the war hazard no 
longer existed and in consequence there 
was a general demand for the removal or 
the overcharge. A good deal of pressure 
was brought to bear from many quarters 
with the final result that, despite tre- 
mendous organized opposition on the part 
of the companies, the surcharge was 
rescinded without the necessity for any 
legislative action, the insurance carriers 
acting voluntarily. 





Legislative Tendencies 


We note an echo of this fight in the 
recent gathering of State supervising of- 
ficials where a number stated that they 
would ask their State Legislatures to 
enact rating laws or other measures which 
in effect would give the various States 
greater powers of supervision and con- 
trol over the various fire insurance rate 
making bureaus. 


A cursory examination or the transac- 
tions of fire insurance companies during 
the year 1918 indicates that the ratio of 
losses to premiums received, declined ma- 
terially as compared with that of 1917, 
and in many instances was substantially 
below the average for the past ten years. 
Similarly expenses of management showed 
only a slight decrease. These facts would 
seem to indicate that the continuance of 
the special surcharge was hardly jus- 
tifiable. 


Statistical Basis for Fire Insurance 
Rates 


While on the subject of fire insurance 


rates, your committee wishes to clearly 
express itself as declining to offer any 
solution of the problem, believing that 


the best way for this matter to be solved 
is by those who are trained in insurance 


problems, while the interest of the prop- 
erty owners can best be protected through 
the medium of intelligent and reason- 
able State supervising officials. We be- 
lieve, however, that rates should be based 
on scientific statistics of actual ex- 
perience. Rates should in all cases be 


reasonable, but at the same time adequate 
to cover the hazard. 

When we look at the ngures of the 
annual fire loss in the United States and 
Canada, there should be some cause for 
shame among us permitting such a waste 
of human effort and property to go on 
from year to year. To realize that an 


Based on Acctual Statistics 


annual fire loss of $250,000,000 and more 
is equivalent to wiping out entirely any 
one of a number of leading American 
commercial enterprises, including the en- 
tire wholesale drug business, is to cause 
us some apprehension. It is an economic 
waste that affects us all as business men, 
and we must do all we can to reduce it. 

Your committee wishes to take this 
opportunity to thank the Actuarial Bureau 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for its co-operation in securing 
for us a detailed analysis of the fires in 
the drug trade during the year 1917. As 
the reports to the Actuarial Bureau are 
so long delayed, it is not possible to get 
the figures for 1918, but the tabulation 
presented herewith will serve as typical 
of the general experience with drug and 
allied hazards. 


Classified Fires in Drug Industry 


The fires are tabulated by 
sification; i. e., retail drug stores, whole- 
sale drug houses (so called) and chem- 
ical plants of the milder hazards, which 
include proprietary medicine and phar- 
maceutical manufacturers. 

We wholesale druggists are _in- 
terested doing what we can to bring 
about losses among our retail cus- 
tomers our manufacturing supply 
houses, as well as the wholesale drug 
trade. We naturally do not want our 
customers vo suffer loss and we do not 
want the flow of merchandise from manu- 
facturers interrupted. It is therefore 
recommended that all members” give 
serious attention to the principal causes 
of fires in all kinds of establishments In 
which we are directly interested with the 
purpose of eliminating those causes or at 
least controlling them. See accompany- 
ing tables. 





cause, clas- 


as 

in 
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and 


Principal Causes of Fires 


From these tables it appears’ that 
the largest number of fires have resulted 


from exposure. That is to say that_ the 
fires did not originate within the drug 
establishments. Here the lesson is that 


our efforts to reduce hazards within our 
own plants will come to naught unless 
we make it our business to require our 
neighbors to do likewise. We recom- 
mend that members do all in their power 
to protect their own property by seeing 
to it that adjacent property is not exces- 
sively hazardous. “Matches and smok- 
ing’ come next as a large contributor to 
the number of fires. This class of causes 
speaks for itself. It means that smok- 


ing rules must be rigidly observed, and 
violations among employes and others 
should never be overlooked without at 


least a chiding. This cause of fires can 
unqualifiedly be classed as among the 
preventable and should be so treated. 
The totals shown in the accompanying 
table prove conclusively that wholesale 
drug houses such as those characterized 


by our membership are good insurance 
risks. Modern structures fitted with 
effective fire prevention apparatus to- 


gether with careful handling of all dan- 
gerous articles have served to materially 


reduce the fire hazard within our estab- 
lishments to a very low point. System- 
atic inspections of every department 
have been widely and regularly used 
with the result that in general insurance 
companies have recognized our just 
claims for lower rates. 

Among our members there were two 
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rather serious losses, viz., W. FE. Arm- 
strong & Co., Petersburg, Va., and the 
Houston Drug Co., Houston, Tex. The 
losses were $135,000 and $590,800, re- 
spectively. 

THE ARMSTRONG FIRE 

W. I. Armstrong submits the follow- 
ing details :— 

The fire originated in the rear of the store 
of Paterson & Joyner, Inc., hardware dealers, 
tbout 2 p. m., March 31, 1919. The flames 
were soon beyond control of the local fire 


department, and Camp Lee had to be called on 








for assistance, which they rendered promptly. 
About 3.30 p. m. our building, which was next 
door to Paterson & Joyner, Ine., began to 
burn. The fire entered our building on the 
second floor, and that floor, together with the 
third and fourth and also the rvof, were com- 
pletely destroyed, only the first floor being 
saved. The contents of this floor were prac- 
tically all ruined by water, all of which dripped 


through the metal ceiling from the floors 
\t no time was any 
the first floor Our 
proximately $130,000 


ibove. 
water actually thrown on 
stock was valued at ap- 
and was covered by 76 
per cent. insurance The adjustment of the 
insurance was very satisfactory, but our loss 
was considerable, due to the shortage in insur- 
ance carried The building was not sprinkled 
but was well provided with Pyrene fire ex- 
tinguishers These, however, were of no avail, 
as the fire was too great when it came into 
our building. They held it in check for a short 
While, but the odds were too great and we had 
to get out 








Irom 
parent 


the above statement it 
that the insured has not 
a line of protection commensurate with 
the increase in property and merchan- 
dise values during the past year or two. 


is ap- 
carried 


All members should carefully scruti- 
nize their insurance policies and make 
sure that they have sufficient coverage 
to meet advanced values on both their 
buildings and_= stock. Similarly reduc- 
tions in insurance should be made to 
take care of depreciated stock, keeping 


the line as nearly to full coverage as pos- 





sible, without becoming over-insured. The 
fire started in an outside structure and 
spread to the property of the wholesale 
drug houses. This is an instance of an 
“exposure cause.” 
THE HOUSTON FIRE 

The report of the Houston Drug Co. 
was as follows :— 

The fire originated on the second floor of our 





building and was supposed to have been 
caused by spontaneous combustion of O. S 
Hog Remedy Our building was damage 


about $800, stock $50,000, which was fully cov- 
ered by insurance. 


Our building is equipped with the sprinkler 
system, and while the damage was due mostly 
to water it was no fault of the sprinklers but 
due to the fire department using an unneces- 
sary quantity of water. 

The stock that was damaged consisted prin- 
cipally of patent medicines, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals. The hog remedy was the 
only preparation that was destroyed by fire, 
which amounted to approximately $1,200. 

The fire department was very prompt in 
responding to the alarm, but we believe were 
very careless in handling the fire. The sprink- 


ler head, which was located Just above the 
origin of the fire, blew off promptly, and in 
our opinion had the fire under control, but 


created lots of smoke, and the ttre department, 
instead of trying to locate the fire, proceeded 
to turn their hose all over the second floor 
because the same was filled with smoke. 

The insurance was adjusted satisfactorily. 

The cause in this case appears to have 
been one that is not uncommon among 
drug and allied establishments. Our 
only recommendation is that we give 
close attention to the keeping and stor- 
age of any article of combustible nature, 
taking every precaution against possible 
danger. 


Liability for Preventable Fires 


view of the large 
posure” fires your 
mends that this association endorse and 
that the members individually lend their 
support to the enactment of adequate and 
practical legislation which will hold per- 
sons responsible for careless and pre- 
ventable fires liable for damages. The 
National Fire Protection Association has 
endorsed the following State law of 
Pennsylvania as a model, with the amend- 
ment that it be made to apply to all 
citie : 

PENNSYLVANIA, RY LEGISLATIVE 
ACTMENT, FIXES PERSON 


number of “ex- 
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FOR COST OF EXTINGUISHING A 
PREVENTABLE FIRE. 
State of Pennsylvania. 
An act imposing certain liabilities on per- 
sons, firms and corporations in cities of the 


second class for the cost of extinguishing fires 
which occur through their criminal intent, 
design or wilful negligence, or where they have 
not complied with any law, ordinance or other 
lawful regulation for the prevention of fire or 
the spreading thereof; providing a method for 
the ascertainment of such cost and the man- 
ner of collecting the same. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same: That where a fire originates on 
the premises occupied by any person, firm or 
corporation as a result of his or its criminal 
intent, design or wilful negligence, or where 
said person, firm or corporation has failed to 
comply with any law or ordinance of said cities 
or any lawful regulation or requirement of any 
State or municipal authority enacted or "de 
for the prevention of fire or the spreading 
thereof, such person, firm or corporation shall, 
in addition to the present penalties for the 
punishment of persons convicted of arson or 
the payment of any fine or penalty for the vio- 
lation of any law, ordinance or lawful regula- 
tion or requirement of any State or municipal 
authority enacted or made for the prevention 
of fire or the spreading thereof, be liable in a 
civil action to said cities for the payment of 
all costs and expenses of the fire departments 
of said cities incurred in and about the use of 
employes apparatus and materials in the ex- 
tinguishment of or any attempt to extinguish 
any fire originating as aforesafd. The amount 
of such costs and expenses shall be determined 
by the Director of the Department of Public 
Safety based upon the wages of the firemen 
and other officers for the time they were en- 
gaged in the extinguishment or the attempt to 
extinguish such fire: a reasonable amount as 
rental for the use of the apparatus of said city: 
and the cost of the water or uvther materials 
used in the extinguishment or the attempt to 
extinguish such fire, with an additional amount 
of 10 per centum on the total amount as afore- 
said as supervisory or overhead charges. all of 
which shall be paid into the city treasury for 


the use of said cities 
Sec. 2. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
with this act be and the same are hereby 


repealed 
Passed by Legislature of Pennavivanta. 
Approved the sixth of May, 1915, by 
Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh. 



























































Drug, Chemical and Allied Losses in 1917.* 


Mercantile 
stocks—retail 
drugs, chemicals drugs, chemicals 
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Mercantile 
stocks—wholesale Chemical 


works of the 


have been made on the part of the Rail- 
road Administration to put into effect a 
uniform basis 
move on the part of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has met with violent oppo- 
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this is believed to be a good and whole 
some piece of legislation. Undoubtedly 
some relief should be accorded the 7 
living in the inter-mountain rezion, pyt 
your committee believes that a rigid 
long and short haul rule of rate makin 


During the past year various efforts 


of mileage rates. This 


and medicines. and medicines. milder hazards. 
No. of Whole No.of Whole No.of Whole gition on the part of not only the whole- which would ignore commercial, compe 
Causes. claims. loss. claims. loss. claims. loss. sale druggist, but other jobbers engaged tive, transportation and all other condi- 
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* Compiled by the Actuarial Bureau of the 
use of this committee. 


The Cleveland Ordinance 


The following ordinance of the city of 
Cleveland, O., is also recommended as 
worthy of consideration by our mem- 
bers :— 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, BY CITY ORDINANCE, 
FIXES PERSONAL LIABILITY FOR COST 
OF EXTINGUISHING A PREVENT- 
ABLE FIRE. 

Ordinance No. 35989-A. 


An ordinance to amend sections 1577 and 1578 
= the revised ordinances of the city of Cleve- 
and. 

Be it ordained by the Council of the City of 
Cleveland, State of Ohio:— 


Section 1. That sections 1577 and 1578 of the 
revised ordinances of the city of Cleveland be 
amended to read as follows:— 


Sec. 1577. It shall be the duty of the fire 
wardens in their respective districts to ex- 
amine carefully and at all times during the 
year every house, store or building, and places 
for the keeping and deposit of ashes and to 
ascertain and report to the prosecuting attor- 
ney of the police court all vivlations of the 
preceding sections; and when any fire warden 
shall deem any building, chimney, stove, stove 
pipe, hearth, oven, boiler, ash house or appa- 
ratus used or suffered to be used in any build- 
ing or manufactory unsafe, or shall discover 
within his district any cause or condition from 
which immediate danger of fire may be appre- 
hended, he may either remove or abate the 
same, in case of the neglect or refusal of the 
owner, agent, occupant, lessee or person in 
charge thereof, after being directed to do so, 
or he may serve written notice upon such 
owner, agent, occupant, lessee or person in 
charge thereof, directing such measures as 
will render the same more safe against fire, 
and the owner, agent, occupant, lessee or per- 
son in charge thereof shall comply with such 
order of the fire warden within the time fixed 
by the warden. Provided, however, that such 
owner, occupant, agent, lessee or person in 
charge of such building shall be entitled to 
appeal from such order to a board consisting 
of the director of public safety and the chief 
of the fire department, whose decision shall 
constitute the final order to be complied with. 

Sec. 1578. Any person violating any _ pro- 
vision of any of the foregoing sections of this 
chapter shall, on conviction thereof, be fined 
in any sum not exceeding fifty dollars ($50), 
and be further fined in the sum of three 
dollars ($3) for every day said violation shall 
continue, and in addition in case of fire re- 
sulting directly or indirectly from any omis- 
sion or neglect to properly employ, with the 
written order of the fire warden as provided 
in the next preceding section, the person or 
persons culpable or negligent in respect there- 
to shall be liable in a civil action for the pay- 
ment of all costs and expenses of the fire 
department incurred in and about the use of 
employes, apparatus and materials in the ex- 
tinguishment of any fire resulting from such 
cause, the amount of such costs and expenses 
to be fixed by the director of public safety, 
and when collected to be paid into the general 
fund of the city of Cleveland. 

Sec. 2. This ordinance shall take effect and 





National Board of Fire Underwriters for the 
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be in force from and after the earliest period 
allowed by law. 


Passed June 1, 1915. 
W. F. Thompson, 


President of the Council. 
R. E. Collins, Clerk of the Council. 
Approved by the Mayor June 3, 1915. 
Effective July 12, 1915. 


Resolution Endorsing Above Legisla- 
tion 

The following resolution is recommend- 
ed for adoption at this meeting :— 

RESOLUTIONS FAVORING PERSONAL 
LIABILITY LAWS. 

Whereas, The fire waste of the United States 
and Canada is greater in proportion than that 
of any other countries in the world; and 

Whereas, A majority of the fires causing this 
waste are easily preventable, being due to the 
individual carelessness, neglect and irrespon- 
sibility of citizens and others; and 

Whereas, Laws, ordinances and regulations 
exist and inspection orders are issued for the 
reduction of fire hazards and the safeguarding 
of the common safety; it is herebv 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association is in favor of State or mu- 
nicipal legislation designed to assess upon 
individuals, firms or corporations the cost of 
extinguishing or attempting to extinguish all 
fires occurring in the premises of the same 
whenever such fires are the result of failure to 
comply with any law, ordinance, lawful regu- 
lation or requirement of any State or munici- 
pal authority enacted or made ror the preven- 
tion of fire, and that the campaign of the 
National Fire Protection Association for this 
object is hereby commended ana indorsed. 

The services of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association in educating the pub- 
lic to better fire prevention has our 
heartiest commendation. We believe our 
members should contribute to the sup- 
port of this work by enrolling as asso- 
ciate members for which a nominal fee is 
charged in return for which will be re- 
ceived a mass of enlightening bulletins 
and other matter of excellent quality. 
We recommend the continuance of our 
organization membership in the National 
Fire Protection Association as_ evidence 
of our appreciation of the good work it 
is doing. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cc. S. Hutchins, 
Chairman. 


The Chairman:—yYou have heard the 
report of the Committee on Fire Insu- 
rance. What is your pleasure? 

E. D. Taylor:—I move that the re- 
port be received and referred to the 
Board of Control. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 

The Chairman:—The next report will 
be that of the Committee on Transporta- 
tion, Terry T. Greil of Montgomery, Ala., 
chairman. Assistant Secretary Water- 
bury presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Transportation :— 


WIDE RANGE OF NATIONAL ACTIVITY 
COVERED IN TRANSPORTATION REPORT 





Uniform Basis of Mileage Rate 


s Violently Opposed—Return of 


Roads to Owners Needed—Co-operation Needed to 


Attain Freight 


Mr. President, and gentlemen of the 
National Wholesale Drug Association, in 
behalf of your Committee an Transporta- 
tion, I respectfully submit its report :— 

I shall not burden you with a detailed 
discussion of many of the complex and 
intricate traffic and transportation prob- 
lems of the day, neither will I tire you 
with a lot of dry and uninteresting sta- 
tistics. Suffice it to say, however, that 
for the past two years, during which time 
the railroads have been undér govern- 
ment control, there has occurred more 
revolutionary changes in traffic and 
transportation conditions, rates, rules 
and regulations than in any previous dec- 


ade. 
Many Problems Are Local. 


Many of the problems which confront 
the wholesale druggist in the physical 
transportation of goods dealt in by them 
are local in their character and must be 
solved by the individual druggist or 
through his commercial organization or 
traffic bureau. 

As briefly as possible the committee 
desires to bring to your attention par- 
ticular or striking matters of general im- 
portance, which affect the trade in a 
more or less uniform way. 

At our last meeting at New York, your 
previous committee reported the move 
that was then being made by the Rail- 
road Administration to put into effect a 
uniform freight classification.. 

Considerable discussion occurred 9 the 


Car Efficiency 


meeting on this subject. During the last 
60 days the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, after conducting exhaustive 
hearings, recommended to the Director 
General of Railroads the adoption of a 
uniform freight classification, in so far as 
rules, regulations, minimum weight, 
packing requirements, description, etc., 
was concerned, but reported adversely in 
connection with the suggestion of a gen- 
eral rate increase that was provided in 
the classification by the classification ex- 
perts of the Railroad Administration. Un- 


doubtedly this is a move in the right 
direction. 
Uniform Ratings 
Much confusion and uncertainty has 


prevailed in the past in the minds of our 
shipping clerks as to the proper packing 
requirements, minimum weights, etc., 
because of the conflicting rates and regu- 
lations pertaining to individual commo- 
dities in the three great classification 
districts. There has never been a de- 
mand on the part of the public for uni- 
formity in rating. That is to say, it has 
never been felt because a certain article 
is classified in one class in one territory 
and another class in a different territory 
that such was necessarily a matter that 
called for correction. Of course, if rates 
were made on a mileage basis and were 
the same all over the country, there 
would naturally be a demand for, and the 
public would insist upon having estab- 
lished to apply in connection therewith a 
uniforra classification as to ratings 


which is not peculiar to our trade espe- 
cially, but is one of general im rt, 
namely, the matter of freight-car ef. 
ficiency. The Director General of Rajj. 
roads has just issued to the public a re. 
quest for co-operation in an effort to Te- 
lieve freight congestion, and the acute car 
shortage now prevailing throughout all 
sections of the United States. For the 
benefit of those present, your committee 
wishes to incorporate in full Mr. Hines’ 
request for co-operation, and the manner 
in which he states the work can best be 
accomplished :— 


“During the war no one was more pa. 
triotically helpful than the American 
shipper. With zeal and efficiency he did 
his part in the common cause. 


The, Railroad Administration had ex. 
cellent opportunity to observe this atti- 
tude during the war and has appreciated 
heartily the subsequent co-operation of 
the great majority of the shippers, 


The time has now come for ren 
efforts by both the Railroad Atuiiaee 
tion and the shippers and receivers of 
freight so that the nation’s transporta. 
tion service may be rendered with the 
greatest satisfaction possible under the 
circumstances. 


Transportation Difficulties Threaten 


An unusually heavy grain and coal 
movement, deferred repairs to and con 
struction of public highways in all see. 
tions of the country, and the concen. 
trated requirements of suddenly reviving 
business, combined with the usual trans- 
portation requirements at this time of 
the year, threaten a_ serious lack of 
transportation unless all parties inter- 
ested co-operate in securing the greatest 
possible utility from the existing limited 
transportation facilities. In this connec 
tion attention is invited to the following 
extract from a recent public statement of 
the President :— 

We have now got to do nothing less than 
bring our industries and our labor of every 
kind back to a normal basis after the greatest 
upheaval known to history, and the winter 
just ahead of us may bring suffering infinitely 
greater than the war brought upon us if we 
fail or blunder in the process. An admirable 


The wholesale druggists, like all other 
wholesale dealers, must have a basis of 
freight rates that will enable them to 
bring into their jobbing houses larger 
consignments of the article dealt in by 
them and a distributing rate out-bound 
which will approximate the direct rates 
from the primary markets to the consum-. 
ing territory. 

Your committee is glad to report that 
these efforts on the part of the Railroad 
Administration were defeated by the 
efforts of the shippers generally through- 
out the country. 

It was proposed in the Uniform Class- 
ification case, as well as in the proposed 
Uniform Mileage Scale, to cancel out or 
entirely eliminate rates made by State 
authorities as well as the various State 
classifications. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission recommended to the Rail- 
road Administration that neither of these 
two propositions were in the interest of 
the public, and as a _ consequence, 
neither were made effective. 


Through Rates in Operation. 


At the last meeting the matter of 
through transcontinental rates between 
the South and the Pacific coast were 
discussed, and the lack of such rates 
resulted in much complaint on the part 
of a large number of our members. Your 
committee is happy to report that this 
situation has been corrected and that 
through transcontinental rates now are 
in operation between the South and the 
Pacific coast on the same basis as the 
rates between points in the North and 
the Pacific coast. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has very recently prepared a uniform bill 
of lading, and principally among its pro- 
visions is that no limitations as to re- 
covery shall be insisted upon by the 
railroads. In the past the bill of lading 
has provided that recovery for loss or 
damage to goods in transportation shall 
be limited to the invoice value. 

The commission condemns this provision 
of the former bill of lading and states 
that it is in violation of the so-called 
ee ag of the act to regu- 
ate commerce. ere are many other ciirit of self-sacrifice vatrioti 
—e to this new bill of lading fy’ ‘or community sation Inspired us will 
which will prove beneficial to the whole- the fighting was on. We shall need all these 
sale druggist trade, but I will not now now, and need them in a heightened degree, 
recite them. Unfortunately the use of the if we are to accomplish the first tasks of 








































— P vn of lading has been tem- peace. 

porarily delayed because injunctions were The Railros Nia ectanat te : ! 
3 er ; 1ilroad Administration will do its full 

secured preventing the commission from part. The Car Service Section in Washington 







enforcing many of its provisions. and the various regional organizations ar 
This matter is in the courts now, but striving earnestly to secure a fair and just 
you committee is hopeful that the legal distribution of the existing equipment, as well 





soon be determined and @8 to meet the requirements of individu 


questions will 
shippers. Of the 100,000 new freight cas 


either the original or a modified bill of 







lading will shortly be put into effect which the Railroad Administration ordered 
¢ : aia “ Ss constructed, 64,280 had been completed o 
Many of us here have suffered great September 20, and now are in service, and this 







inconvenience and hardships during the 
past two years in the matter of routing 
freight, through the handling of claims, 
ete. This is one of the prices that we 





increased at the rate of 
Instructions 


number is being 
nearly 800 each working day 
have been issued to all Regional Directors t 
bend every effort to speed up road and yam 














paid for government operation of the movements, to secure heavier loading equip- 

railroads. Inefficiency was to be expect- ment, to establish and maintain complete ani 

ed and tolerated under the circumstances, ®¢curate yard checks, to reduce the number 

- of bad-order cars, to make prompt delivery © 

Railroad Problem. connections, to ‘effect early deliveries, i 

3 reight houses and teamtracks, to reduce t? 

The President of the United States has number of freight cars used in the transpr 

recommended to Congress that necessary tation of company material, and to expedite 
legislation be provided which will enable the movement of grain cars in terminals. 

the government to return the failroads hours of labor of car-shop employees hat 

to their private owners by January 1 been increased, and every effort is being made, 

é both in railroad shops and in the shops 


next. Committees in the House and Sen- 4 

ate having charge of this legislation have ee “a. oe to whom the wort 

worked faithfully and conscientiously on (2.,°U% ‘ Teduce the number of 

this, the greatest domestic problem our I earnestly urge all shippers and _ receive 

country faces. Full and complete hear- of freight to redouble their efforts to promt 

ings have been conducted by these com- freight-car efficiency. 

mittees of Congress and the Senate. All S : . 

of the great interests of the country have hippers Can Assist:— 

expressed their views on the subject. 2 Ps 3 al I. 
While it is impossible here in ‘a brief rying capnains Sl! cars to full visible @S 

way to discuss the various plans that 2. By prompt loading and release to & 

have been submitted, looking toward a_ carrier. 

solution of the railroad problem, there are 8. By ordering cars only when actually * 

just one or two propositions which are 4Quired. 

simple in their character, but important _ 4. By eliminating the use of railway eq 


in their application, which should be ™ent in trap or transfer service when toni 
called to your attention. can be handled by motor truck or wagon. 


A 5. By reducing the diversion and reco 
Rate-Making Legislation. 


ment of cars to a minimum 
Congress is giving very serious con- Receivers Can Assist:— 
sideration to bills designed to bring about 1. B r vars and notit 
a long and short haul rule of rate mak- atl eae - 
ing. Expressed differently, it is pro- 2. By ordering goods in quantities Tm 
posed that hereafter the railroads will be senting the full safe-carrying capacity o 
denied the privilege of making rates from disregarding trade units. wut 
points of origin to a more distant des- 8. By ordering the nearest available ff 
tination lower than to an intermediate tent pooling orders so as to secure 
lestination ¢ , 2c : jp Cnzrosd. 
oad involved. The idex io that saliesaie A sonumetion Of intensive loading at 
should be prohibited from making lower early tue She eae st termi 
rates to more distant points than to where it {is a question of trackroom m 
pong hme A gs when included with- than of equipment. nort oo 
n 1e longer haul. With a strong concerted effor 
Under the provisions of these bills the of the Railroad Administration and 
: i hoped 
-arriers will be prohibited from making pers and receivers of freight, it is inf 
rates to water competitive points lower uring the period of abnormally br) 
than to non-water or inland points. In With which we are now, a ‘met * 
the past, as you know, the railroads have pone eeepc ee eee all, parties 
been granted permission to make rates I earnestly ask the continued and ¢ sa 
to longer distant points lower than to effective co-operation of all shippers 
shorter intermediate points on account of ceivers of freight. jon ¢ 
water competition or market competition. Your committee is of the opin 
To some of our friends, principally in the each and every member of this 
inter-mountain section of the country, si 
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December 3, 1919—N. W. D. A. Extra 


nd to the request of the Director 
ere and 





should, upon returning 
general ress the importance of this 
ee upon each of your employes in 
patter nat the request of the government 
wer carried out to its fullest extent, 
may results which will be 


reby producing 


the! beneficial. 
gutually fully submitted, 


lly 
especttu Terry T. Greil, chairman. 
airman:—You have_heard the 
= Crit Committee on Transporta- 
m What action will you take regard- 
ay Faxon :—I_ move that the report 


ved and referred to the Board of 
we recat tion seconded and carried.) 
Othe Chairman :—If_ there is no further 
ness to come before this session, a 
7 to adjourn will be in order. 
ey Cary Peter:—I move that we ad- 
m until 2:30 o’clock. (Motion sec- 
gnded and curried.) The meeting then 
sijourned. 


SEVENTH SESSION. 


Thursday afternoon, 
November 6, 1919. 


president Parker called the meeting to 
gier at 2:30 o'clock. 

The President:—The first business in 
rier will be the reading of the minutes 
. the sixth session. Assistant Secre- 
- Waterbury read the minutes of the 
ath session. On motion the minutes 


re roved, 
me Article X1 Is Amended 


resident:—The next matter to 
dere the meeting is action on the 
port of the Special Committee on Fin- 
goes, which recommended an amend- 
wat to Article XI of the Constitution, 
jereasing the annual dues of active 
members from $50 to $75 and the an- 
nal dues of associate members from 
40 to $30. What action will you take 
in the proposed amendment? 
James W. Morrison :—I move its adop- 
ton. (Motion seconded. ) 
F. E. Bogart:—I do not rise to raise 
my objection, because I presume this is 
atirely necessary, but to ask for some 
formation which possibly I ought to 
uve. Do we have in our organization a 
Finance Committee—is it possible to run 
fis organization on a budget plan? 
Secretary Holliday:—The budget was 
in the hands of the Finance Committee. 
F. E. Bogart :—Are we governed in our 
ynditures by a by-law or_ constitu- 
‘onal limitation as to expenditures? 
The President:—I will answer that by 
the statement that no voucher can be 
cepted and paid except with _the ap- 
oval of the chairman of the Board of 
(ontrol and the president of the associa- 








ton. 
Secretary Holliday:—No moneys can 
paid out except upon the approval of 
te Board of Control certified to by the 
rper committee, and all salaries are 
fied to by the chairman of the Board 
‘Control as the Board of.Control has 
targe of the finances of the association. 
F. E. Bogart:—That is distinctly in 
heir hands? 
Secretary Holliday :—Absolutely —_the 
bard of Control is the permanent Fin- 
ne Committee of the organization. 
F. E. Bogart:—Is there any way in 
hich the organization can be run by a 
repared budget to any degree? 
The President:—Take a year like 
hithe association has been confronted 
th an imperative and immediate de- 
mand for expenditures, to take action 
) protect the interest of the individual 
pmbers, and if we are going to elect 
fm our membership a Board of Con- 
| which is ex-officio a Finance Com- 
hittee, we must feel that they will use 
mservative methods in handling the 
nds of the association. It is my expe- 
nce that they do use those conserva- 
ve methods, and as I say, in a year 
uh as has just passed, there are condi- 
ms arising where it is absolutely im- 
rative that we have this committee 
hich is already established, which will 
eits best judgment and act. 
F. E. Bogart:—I think it would be a 
bod thing to have it specified that that 
ater is in the hands of the Board of 
ontrol. 
The President :—The 
r that. 
Secretary Holliday :—The selection of 
nancial institution as treasurer, has 
ved to be very valuable because we 
ve no need of an auditor, as every- 
nm is so carefully handled by the 
asurer that no money is expended ex- 
pt by the most rigid inspection of the 
tle Guarantee & Trust Co. of New 
bk, which is treasurer of the associa- 
Mn, and their methods and reports are 
els of what such methods and re- 
's should be. (Mr. Morrisson’s mo- 
mM Was put to vote and carried.) 
President Parker read the following 
egrams :— 


gram From Oil, Paint and Drug 


Reporter 
NEW YORK, Nov. 3, 1919. 


ee D. Parker. president, National 
<«? Druggists’ _Association, New 
ful’ 4a.:—Lest wishes for most suc- 
“ui convention in N. D. his- 
ip Regret I cannot be with you ow- 
henplete shutdown of printing es- 
ments in this city since October 1 
= action of radical element in 
oe and Feeders’ Union repudiat- 
ee agreements, With assist- 
bal Us Printers’ League and Interna- 
ss hion officials we have completed 
ety arrangements for printing Re- 
: Ounn? from New York and our 
cere 6 will be mailed Wednes- 
ern) Something unforseen happens. 
muuent issues as well as N. W. D. 
— will be printed out of town 
800n as we can find available 
Harry J. Schnell, editor and 


ses, 
eral anarer i j 
otter anager, Oil, Paint and Drug 


by-laws provide 


he 


tlegram From Fred L. Carter 


BOSTON, Nov. 8, 1919. 
hur p, Parker, 


, i president, National 
— Druggists! Association, New 
tot 4a.:—-Very much regret inabil- 


present at 
punt of illness of 
and best wishe 
ful meeting. 


the convention on 
my wife. Kind re- 
‘Ss for a large and 
Fred L. Carter, 


Telegram From W. J. Murray, Jr. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., Nov. 3, 1919. 


A. D. Parker, president, National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, New 
Orleans, La.:—Regret that unavoidable 
circumstances prevent attendance at the 
N. W. D. A. meeting. Know that you 
will have a most enjoyable and success- 
ful meeting. W. J. Murray, Jr. 


Telegram From M. P. A. 


A. D. Parker, president, National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, New 
Orleans, La.:—Please seat W. E. Hop- 
kins as delegate from Mississippi Phar- 
maceutical Association. 3est wishes for 
great meeting. A. 8S. Coody, secretary. 


Resolution of Appreciation 


Charles Gibson:—I want to call at- 
tention to a fact of great interest to all 
of us and to offer a resolution for ac- 
tion at this time. 

Our energetic genial and worthy sec- 
retary, Frank FE. Holliday on October 
23, celebrated the twentieth anniversary 
of his connection with our association. 
I therefore offer the following resolu- 
tion :— 

Resolved, That we extend to Mr. Holli- 
day our congratulations for the splendid 
service he has been able to perform, for 
the fine spirit of co-operation which pre- 
vails among our’ members, largely 
brought about by his efforts, and in the 
office of the association; and we extend 
to him our hope that there may be con- 
tinued to him the good health and 
strength which has been granted to him 
during all this time,) and to express the 
wish that Mr. Holliday may be spared 
to us for a long time to come. (The 
resolution was put to vote and carried.) 


Remarks Concerning Memorial to Ex- 


President Thomas F. Main 


M. Cary Peter :—Many men have earned 
glory and fame on the battlefield. The 
glory of the man to whom I am about to 
refer was silently and sweetly earned, 
and his memory will dwell in the hearts 
of every one who knew him, an ex-presi- 
dent and ex-mainspring of many of the 
best things this association ever did— 
Thomas F. Main. 


The New York College of Pharmacy, 
of which he was a graduate, undertook 
to honor the memory of Mr. Main and 
discussed the founding of a fellowship 
in the college for post-graduate original 
research. Some of his friends thought 
there were lots of people in the United 
States who wanted to have a finger in 
the pie, and they found they could get 
such a permanent fellowship for a sum 
of money equal to $75,000. I want to 
notify you that such is the case, and in 
my opinion we will honor ourselves in 
testifying to the love we had for Thomas 
F. Main. (Applause.) 





BOARD OF CONTROL 
REPORTS 


The President :—We will now take up 
the reports of the Board of Control. The 
chairman of the board suggests that they 
will first present the entire list of reports 
and then read them in series of three 
and ask for action in that manner rather 
than individually. There are,, however 
some resolutions which the board will 
first offer for adoption. 

George R. Merrell, chairman of the 
Board of Control, then presented the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 


Approval of Budget Plan 


Resolved, That the N. W. D. A. ap- 
prove the plan for budget procedure laid 
down in the report of National Chamber 
of Commerce and calls upon all its mem- 
bers to bring the importance of the mat- 
ter to the attention of their Senators and 
tepresentatives. 

The President :—What action will you 
take on the resolution which has been of- 


fered? 
W. A. Hover:—I move its adoption. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 


Mr. Merrell presented the following :-— 


Indorsement of War Saving Societies 


Resolved, The Board of Control rec- 
ommends the hearty indorsement of the 
Treasury Department campaign of War 
Saving Societies. 

The President :—What action will you 
take on the resolution which has been 
offered? 

M. Cary Peter:—I move that the reso- 
lution be adopted. (Motion seconded and 
carried. ) 

Mr. Merrell offered the following :— 


Return of Railroads to Private Own- 


ership 


That the Board of Control 
recommends that the association go on 
record as favoring return of the rail- 
roads to private ownership just as soon 
as possible. 

The President :—What action will you 
take on the resolution which has been 
offered? 


Resolved, 


F. E. Bogart:—I move that the reso- 
lution be adopted. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 

Mr. Merrell presented the following 


resolution :— 


Return of Railroads 


Resolved. The hoard recommends that 
the association teke a membership in the 
American Fair Trade Terre. 

The President:—What action will you 
take on the resolution which has been 
offered? 


F. FE. Roeart:—T move the adontion of 
the resolution. (Motion seconded and 
carried ) 

Mr. Merrell presented the following 


recommendation :— 


National Drug and Chemical Alliance 


Reeolved, That followine well estab- 
lished nrecedents, this association re- 
frains from the tndorsement of other 
associations, 


therefore your Board of 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Control cannot see their way clear to 
indorsing the plans of the National Drug 
and Chemical Alliance, but we recom- 
mend the appointment of an investigat- 
ing committee of five who will keep in 
touch with and study the plans of this 
proposed alliance, and report back to our 
organization their views as to develop- 
ment, the said report to be made on the 
occasion of the next annual meeting of 
our association. 

The President:—You have heard the 
recommendation of the _ board. What 
action will you take on it? 

Charles Gibson:—I move that the rec- 
ommendation be approved. (Motion sec- 
onded and carried.) 

Mr. Merrell presented the following 
resolution :— 


Second Class Postage Rates 


Whereas, Second-class mail (periodi- 
cal literature) is being distributed by 
the Postoffice Department at an annual 
loss of over $75,000,000; and 

Whereas, First-class mail (letters and 
postal cards) produce revenue showing 


an annual profit of over $75,000,000; and 

Whereas, Every Postmaster General 
for over 30 years has called attention to 
the inadequacy of the mail rates on sec- 
ond-class and recommended that they be 
increased; and 

Whereas, The recent zone advances on 
advertising pages of periodicals’ will, 
when in full effect, pay only about one- 
third the cost of service rendered them; 
now therefore, 

Be it resolved, That we earnestly urge 
retention of these zone advances and that 
we ask our members of Congress to op- 
pose any repeal of the above legislation 
until such time as publishers shall agree 
upon and recommend substitute legisla- 
tion that will produce at least an equal 
amount of annual revenue. 

The President:—You have heard the 
resolution offered by the board. What 
action will you take upon it? 

H. D. Faxon:—I move that the resolu- 
tion be adopted. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 

Mr. Merrell presented the following re- 
ports of the Board of Control :— 


Report on the Secretary’s Report 


While the secretary’s report as printed 
deals largely with the many routine mat- 
ters coming under the direct supervision 
of our main office, we recognize that 
these are merely illustrative of the vast 
amount of detail work handled during 
the year by the association’s secretary 
and his assistant. 

The Board of Control desires especially 
to direct the attention of our members 
to that part of the report which recom- 
mends the members to make use of the 
facilities of the executive offices in solv- 
ing many of their daily problems. The 
best results of our organization are ob- 
tained by the closer contact with the sec- 
retary’s office. 

The bulletins issued practically every 
month have proved a valuable source of 
reference and guidance and we _ recom- 
mend that our members keep them on 
file where they may be readily referred 
to. 


Report on Adiulterations 


This report contains the satisfactory 
information that adulteration in drugs is 
now a dead issue. We suggest that this 
fact should be of public news value. 


Report of Board on Metric System 


The report of this committee again 
gives evidence of the painstaking interest 
and work of its efficient chairman. 

Anyone reading the report can but won- 
der why part of the world has waited so 
long and has not yet adopted the metric 
system. 

There is, however, a more and more 
universal appreciation of the value of this 
system, and the report indicates material 
progress. , 

The report refers to the definite benefits 
derived from its adoption by a large tan- 
nery, and to the interest shown and pre- 
paratory work adopted, by one of our 
progressive drug houses. : . 

The report refers to progress in Eng- 
land, which country has with character- 
istic conservatism withheld its approval 
of the adoption of the metric system. 

The Board of Control congratulates the 
committee on its thorough and readable 
report, and again registers its approval 
of the adoption of the metric system. 

The Board of Control further recom- 
mends the continuance of the committee 
under the leadership of its present de- 
voted chairman, and that we continue 
our membership in the American Metric 
Association. 

The President:—You have heard the 
report of the Board of Control on the sec- 
retary’s report on Adulterations and on 
the Metric System. These reports are 
open for discussion by the members now, 
or adoption as may be your pleasure. 

William Scott:—I move that the re- 
ports be adopted. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 5 

Mr. Merrell presented the following :-— 


Report on Local Associations 


While this report is short and to the 
point, this does not indicate that it is of 
less importance than some of the more 
lengthy reports. 

The Board of Control wishes to impress 
upon all members of the association the 
great importance of your local associa- 
tions. Do not forget them. Attend every 
meeting. You can get more information 
and give more real service to your fellow 
members and to your association through 
your local association than in any other 
way. 


Report on Credits and Collections 


This committee is certainly to be com- 
plimented upon the able manner in which 
they have analyzed this whole subject. 

The healthy condition of trade indi- 
cated by the report on collections should 
be very gratifying to our association. 

BANKRUPTCY.—We believe there is 
much to be gained if we will heed the 
advice given that the jobber should get 
in touch with his customer at the first 
signal of distress, lending him his advice 
and help, which will in the majority of 
cases prevent him from becoming bank- 
rupt and entailing a loss to the jobber. 


51 


THE CROP REPORT.—The statistics 
which are given us here are very inter- 
esting and goes to show’ the healthy 


condition of our country. 


Report on Paints, Oils and Glass 


To those of our members who carry 
stock of oil, paint and glass we commend 
this report as one giving helpful sug- 
gestions and_ information, and suggest 
that they read it very carefully. 

It is extremely well prepared and merits 
careful consideration, 

The President:—You have heard the 
report of the Board of Control on Local 
Associations, Credits and Collections, and 
Paints, Oils and Glass. What action will 
you take on these reports? 

8. D. Andrews :—I move their adoption 
as read. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Merrell presented the following :— 


Report on Prize Paper Contest 


Possibly no innovation and effort has 
resulted so successfully in disseminating 
facts as to why the wholesaler is essen- 
tial as has the contest suggested, put on, 
and handled by this committee. 

As evidence of the splendid merits of 
the plan not only has the contest received 
recognition in all classes of trade papers 
and house organs and the drug trade, but 
other divisions of commerce have printed 
these papers on the contest for their own 
use, 

We recommend this committee be con- 
tinued and that the contest as outlined 
in the report for 1920 be acted on. We 
beg to suggest to your chairman and the 
committee that they have the contest 
earlier in order that we may have the 
regular report of the operations of the 
reac committee at our next annual meet- 
ng. 

Again we strongly commend the work 
of this committee and urge our members 
to have their salesmen and employes give 
to it their entire co-operation. 


Report on Merchant Marine 


This carefully prepared report empha- 
sizes the truth so evident to thinking 
Americans, that every man, woman and 
child in the United States, regardless of 


locality, should be vitally interested in 
maintaining the best possible merchant 
marine. 


Unless we see to it that proper facil- 
ities are provided for the delivery of our 
merchandise to all parts of the world, 
the United States will fail to live up to 
its wonderful opportunities. 

We recommend the careful reading of 
this report, and urge upon our members 
the necessity of expressing their views to 
their Senators and Representatives, 

We further recommend that the com- 
mittee be continued. 


Report on Trade-Mark Report 


This exceedingly comprehensive and 
technical report covering, as it does, the 
status of trade-marks as affected by the 
peace treaty and the subject of trade- 
marks in foreign countries, is of much 
value to those of our members who are 
manufacturers. 

The question of a national trade-mark 
is discussed and the progress of price 
maintenance is reported thoroughly, to- 
gether with other court decisions of in- 
terest. 

The President:—You have heard the 
report of the Board of Control on Prize 


Paper Contest, Merchant Marine and 
Trade-Marks. What action will you take 
on these reports? 

James W. Morrisson:—-I move the 


adoption of the reports. 
Mr. Merrell presented the following:— 


Report on Transportation 


We wish to compliment the commit- 
tee upon the very good analysis which 
they have made of the present transport- 
ation conditions. The report should be 
carefully gone over by all members, and 
as suggested by the committee, matters 
affecting jobbers in various localities 
should be taken up through their local 
organizations. 

The issuing of uniform bills of lading, and 
changes in the limitations of liabilities 
of the carriers should be carefully noted. 
The co-operation of our members with 
the Railroad Administration by seeing 
that cars are loaded to their capacity 
and no delay is made in the loading and 
unloading of cars will tend to relieve 
congestion, thereby enabling them to 
render better service. 

We agree with the committee that un- 
til such legislation is offered for the fu- 
ture operations of the railroads, there is 
not much to be accomplished along 
transportation lines. 


Report on Travelers 


Methods 


This valuable report which was made 
notable by the fine extermporaneous un- 
recorded remarks of its chairman, calls 
to our attention the problem of the Re- 


and Selling 


construction period with its difficult 
question of maintaining the interests of 
employes It records the salesman’s 
loyalty and his valuable aid to his em- 
ployers. 

It touches on the question of over- 
solicitation and brings again to our at- 


tention the question of compensation of 
salesmen. Few of our houses seem to 
have solved this latter question to their 
satisfaction. 

The nature of the wholesale drug busi- 


ness is such that its selling representa- 
tives have many more functions to per- 
form than the salesmen representing 


specialty houses and lines of less variety. 
These latter representatives in many 
cases make but occasional calls, while 
our salesmen calling frequently and reg- 
ularly undertakes not only to sell goods 
but to act as collectors, adjusters and 
educators, exerting the ideas of their 
house relative to overstocking and rapid 
turnover, and spreading modern ideas of 
drug merchandizing. 

We recommend to the incoming com- 
mittee that it carefully record the prog- 
ress of compensation by commission 
during the incoming year. 

We agree with the chairman that our 
salesmen are in many respects our most 
important employes. We concur in his 
suggestion that this association might 
well go on record at this time in ex- 
pressing its appreciation of the love's 
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otion, the report of the committee further business to come before the meet- 
ent On m ; ing, I hereby declare the Forty-fifth An- 
dj. as receive’ ; nual Convention of the National Whole- 
‘a president Parker:—There being no_ sale Druggists’ Convention adjourned. 
do, 
sHORT AND WITTY SPEECHES MARK 
‘ BANQUET CLOSING CONVENTION 
Bin. 
ade 
ie i ° * ° 
ty fm Patriotic Flavor of Subjects Have an After-War Thrill and Indi- 
d to : : ° 
i cate All-Americanism of N. W. D. A. Membership 
" 
ks The Hotel Cirunewald at New Orleans mented together than ever in our his- 
ome the night of November 6 was the tory. 
pon on ting place for members of the con- Of course we must realize now that 
The ion and ‘heir friends who gathered Jimmie and I have grown older (cries of 
like ven aree numbers to partake of the an- “No, No”) and that we must have 
m 1 banque! ind to listen to the wit proper regard for Bradley and Sale to- 
vo wisdom ff many speakers both of day and for others of those fellows who 
i Orleans and of the N. W. D. A. are coming along behind us just as 
Methen the company was assembled in Jimmie and I retired to the senior coun- 
he dining hall, John W. Durr, of Mont- cil. It is a great weight that rests on 
eomery Ala., acting as toastmaster, our shoulders, but on behalf of Jimmie 
" em . ; and myself I want to say that if Sale 
.. We are peculiarly honored tonight in and Michaels and Moxley find anything 
. ying present # man who responded to too deep for them that we are always 
~& - call of his_country at the beginning here and we will be glad to be on the 
“the war and gave up the duties con- job if they need us. (Applause.) 
1 fe. « ted with his parish, which is the The Toastmaster:—At this point I 
Sider nec st in the city of New Orleans—the would like to read the following tele- 
large’ Coupland, rector of Trin- gram :— 
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ity Episcopa ] 


green 


head St. Germaine, 
giblet dressing, 


isively that he 
: the flag of the United States but 


hurled back 


planted himself 
would compel 


Church, New Orleans—who 


qil now invoke Divine blessing. (Dr. 
Coupland offers ad prayer.) 
Those present then sang two stanzas 


{ “America.” 
The Menu 


The menu provided by the hotel man- 
gement consisted of celery, ripe and 
olives, Lake Shrimp —— 
i een turtle soup in cup. sheeps- 
ae & Rost Homer squab, 
croustade of green peas, 
omato stuffed with asparagus tips, bis- 
wit tortoni, petit fours demi-tasse. 
During the progress of the dinner the 
oastmaster said :— 


America’s Part In the War 


Kaiser Bill has been quoted as saying 
could recognize noth- 
The quick retort 
declared that when 
soldier shall have 
upon French soil, he 
him to see the stars and 
“| the stripes of that old flag. Has 
he prophecy been fulfilled? 
Ours was a peace loving country, but 
hen the time came to strike, that eagle 
was sacrificed upon the altar of supreme 
unselfishness, in the cause of humanity. 
During that period, every _ necessary 
measure Was provided which had for its 
purpose the speedy termination of the 
horrors which had cursed the world for 
hree years. 

The office of Alien Property Custodian 
as established; Federal employment 


he American eagle. 
at him 


he intrepid American 


ureaus were created; the Selective 
Draft Law was enacted; vocational 
raining was cared for; mobilization of 


dustry was successfully carried out; a 
kational Council of Defense, and other 
lied organizations were launched. 
A magnificent army was created. Our 
avy was so expanded as to make it 
econd in size and first in efficiency to 
my navy in the world. 
We transported millions of men, and 
obilized in our camps millions more 
ady for service. We built up a great 
erchant marine. 
We safeguarded the health of 
y and navy in a manner which 
eyond criticism and provided 
ble, helpful administrative and 
ve regulations. 
We played our part in the allied vic- 
ry under circumstances which will re- 
t everlasting honor upon American 
s and American leadership. 
I now propose that we drink a 
the great commander-in-chief, 
Wilson, President of the United 
ates, and let us stand as we drink it. 
e company rose and drank the toast.) 
fter service of the dinner, the toast- 
vad called the gathering to order and 
Mark Twain once declared that Meth- 
lah lived for 969 years, and that is 
he ever did so far as Mark Twain 
Ww. The gentleman whom I am about 
introduce now is a man who does 
ngs and everybody else. 
e has a hobit of riding constantly on 
water wagon to the great displeasure 
his friends. He has been one of the 
active agencies in the city of New 
_ in its war activities. He started 
ompany A as a private in the first 
perty Loan drive 
He Was graduated to be the head fin- 
Of the Liberty Loan drives. He has 
It possible by this contribution of 
that that gentlest of birds—he does 


the 
was 
innumer- 
legisla- 


toast 
Wood- 


an with a swan song tonight— 
ar winged her flight on Novem- 
» 1918, from the battle fields of 


nee, bringing a 
Me shores of 
e of Peace. 
man I am about to introduce to 
me would not care for anything 
a ving could give to him, but he 
ove his life for a friend. I now 
a to you Arthur B. Parker, presi- 
the association. (Applause. ) 


-PRESIDENT PARKER 
SPEAKS HUMOROUSLY 


ur D. Parker: 
fof great joy to 


message of great joy 
America. I mean the 


-Your greeting is a 


. me. TI am rather 
Hed, In my present position, of that 
Ola” paliaa “Darling IT Am Grow- 
Goa ut Jimmie Morrisson and I 
ads A there are very few “Silver 
thay one the Gold.” We will 
and we now. With all of the 
his convent the pep we have had 
Mvention it must be a source 


t pleasure t e 
mittee of Selene 
4ucien FE 
= Passed 


chairman of the 
ements and Enter- 
Lyons, to know that 
lay off so satisfactorily. 
~~ to express 

recurrence 
Which haw 


the thought that it 
of the many happy 


have tended i 
. d to bring you 
r tore which at the expiration 
that th annual meeting makes 
we are more closely ce- 


Governor Pleasant Regrets Absence 


BATON ROUGE, La., Nov. 6, 1919. 
Lucien E. Lyons, General Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Arrangements, N. W, D. A., New 


Orleans, La.:— 
Regret that illness in my family prevents my 
being at banquet tonight. Trust that the occa- 
sion will be exceedingly enjoyable and that the 





convention has been of great value. R. G. 
Pleasant, 

We all regret that Governor Pleasant 
was not able to be present with us to- 


night as we had anticipated much pleas- 
ure in hearing his address. 

In the last tnree or four years there 
has been a commodity greatly in demand 
—H2 S04. There has been another that 
has not been so much sought after, but 
it has been the cause of much regret, 
H-C-L. The acid test is being applied. 
What part are we to take in its solution? 

According to Abe Martin, Supt. Alex 
Tansey o’ the Apple Grove school, has 
resigned to become the janitor This is 
a day of efficiency. I verily believe that 
the 60 men that I employ today, not be- 
cause they are not faithful, can do just 
about half the service that the 30 men 
I had 15 years ago could do. It is a 
deplorable fact, but nevertheless I be- 
lieve you will agree with me that it is 
true. I am reminded at this point of an 
employe, a Jew, who went to his em- 
ployer and = said:—‘Mr. Jacobson, I 
think I ought to have a raise in my sal- 
ary.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, I have been working for you 
for 10 years, and I do not get much more 
than I got before.” 

The employer said:—‘Worked for me 
=A years, why you don’t work for me at 
all.”’ 

The man replied, “Of course IT work for 
you—for 10 years I worked for you.” 

Jacobson said :—‘“Get your pencil and 
paper, and I will prove it to you. We 
will put it down. There are 365 days in 
a year, ain’t it?” 

“Ten.” 

“‘You sleep 122 days, don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that leaves 243 days. 
122 days, don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“That leaves 121 days. There are 52 
Sundays in the year and that leaves 69 
days. There are 14 holidays in the year 
and that leaves 55 days. You take two 
hours a day for luncheon every day, that 
makes 28 days, which leaves 27 days 
There are 52 half holidays, 26 


You play 


making 
days, and that leaves only one day which 
you work for me—hold on, that was 
Yom Kippur, a Jewish holiday. so you 
don’t work for me at all.” (Laughter 
and applause.) 


Made Good In Army 


of a young 
called for sol- 
at a wage of 


T am 
who, 
diers, 
$16 a 


thinking 
when the 
went to the border 
month and his food and clothing. 
He was a Phi Beta Kappa, a graduate 
of the University of Virginia. He never 
had a word of complaint to make, but, 
on the other hand, expressed himself as 
being perfectly satisfied with conditions 
I had a letter from him one day in which 
he said he was washing dishes and 
currying horses in the artillery branch 
of the service and that the bricklay- 
ers of Douglas, Ariz... were commanding 
$14 a day for their services while he 
was getting $16 a month, but he said:— 

You will admit that that act on the 
part of the soldier in working for $16 a 
month, as contrasted with the bricklayer 
who was receiving $14 a day, was a pa- 
triotic act. Patriotism is love of coun- 
try, the state of being willing to make 
sacrifices, if need be, for your country, 
and that is true no less in time of peace 
than in time of war. (Applause.) 

That boy went on through the serv- 
ice and spent two years in France. He 
finally received $6 a day, which was a 
fair wage, and Uncle Sam paid his sol- 
diers better than any other nation in 
the world pays its soldiers, and that was 
considered a fair compensation. 

Now, nature withholds the yield of her 
bounty except in exchange for expended 
effort, and if we are to live we must 
produce more and talk less I want to 
suggest a slogan right here, and it is 
summed up in one word, “Productivity.” 
(Applause.) (The orchestra then played 
“Dixie.”’) 

The Toastmaster:—The word “camou- 
flage” seemed to have been coined within 
the last three years. Pat when mas- 
querading in the skin of a lion was sud 
denly turned into a tiger’s den. While 
endeavoring to escape the death clutch of 


now 
country 


man, 











the infuriated tiger a hoarse whisper 
came. from the tiger’s throat, “It's all 
right, Pat, me boy; Oi am only an Irish- 
man myself.” (Laughter.) 


The next man I am going to introduce 
{is one of Nature's noblemen. He has an 
Trish face, he has a lion’s heart, he has a 
smile and a mouth that is most inviting, 
and when he opens it it is often like an 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


invitation to step in and take a seat and 
feel the beating of his warm heart. I 
am going to present to you now the new 
president of the N W. D. A.. the beloved 
Robert H. Bradley of Toledo, Ohio. 
(Great Applause.) 


Address of President-Elect Bradley 


President Bradley :—My friends, you 
who know me so well as an after-dinner 
speaker know I can do it, and what a 


pleasure it would be for me to speak for 
twenty minutes. You will be disappoint- 


ed when you learn that when Mr. Lucien 
Lyons told me today I was on the pro- 
gram for a speech tonight he said that 


he had heard of my abilities as an after- 
dinner speaker, but that I could not 
speak for more than three minutes, so I 
am compelled to disappoint you, and the 


only three-minute speech I have in my 
system is the first speech I ever made 
when I was a boy, fifty years ago or 
more, and it was something like this :— 

What makes a great man? A big 
head? No. 

A big body? No, 

Big legs? No, 

What then? A wise head and a good 
heart. And may the good Lord give us 
wise heads and good hearts. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The Toastmaster:—Some _ time ago 
there was an attempt to make a record 
flight in an aeroplane from London to 


Hongkong. As the machine was passing 
through the milky way the pilot took out 
his watch and noted that he was a half 
minute late. Upon looking at the paddle 
of the propeller he found butter thereon. 

The gentleman I am about to introduce 


to you is a man who allows nothing to 
impede his motives in whatever under- 
taking he engages upon, unless it is 
something worth while. He is not a Bull 
Moose. He is the Grand Exalted Ruler 
of another order—the B. P. O. E. I am 


informed that he is as great a speaker 
as his personal appearance shows him to 
be in avoirdupois. I now introduce to 
you the Hon. John P. Sullivan of New 
Orleans. (Applause.) 


Address of Hon. John P. Sullivan of 
New Orleans 


-I that 


the 


in the 
time of 


Mr Sullivan: thought 
beginning of the evening, at 
the introductory remarks of the chair- 
man, when his announcement met such a 
splendid reception at your hands, that the 
speeches were to be limited to five min- 
utes, and I think from a nearby table 
some one said they wished they were 
three minutes, that I was indeed among 
friends tonight who perhaps had given 
your toastmaster an altogether “bum 
steer,” as it is sometimes called, upon 
some one who was to appear here to- 
night not a member of your organiza- 
tion, not affiliated with its many details 
or acquainted with its many activities, 
and, therefore, almost bereft of just what 
to say or how to Say it. 

I felt rather at home tonight when I 
heard from the toastmaster of this splen- 


did gathering that another Oriental like 
myself was made your National Presi- 
dent. (Applause. ) Well. following in 


the path of such a splendid American cit. 


izen and distinguished gentleman as Ar- 
thur Parker, I knew, without mes his 
successor, that he would necessarily have 


to measure up to the same high standard 


that was inaugurated by Arthur Parker 
and his predecessors, and that your se- 
lection at this time must indeed be a 


great man, and the fact that he has been 
described by your chairman as an Irish- 
man, a citizen of this great republic, 
made me again feel that I was among 
friends. (Applause.) 


Proud of Convention’s Choice 


New of the 
fact that at your last session 
you took occasion to express the splen- 
did degree of confidence you had in one 
of your fellow members by selecting a 
citizen of this great old city of New Or- 
leans to preside as your executive head. 
I do not express the hope that he made 
good, because I know he made good. 
(Applause. ) I know he made good as 
president of your association because he 
has simply done in this he has done 
in every other line of activity or en- 
deavor in the city of New Orleans, made 
more than good! (Applause.) 

We citizens of New Orleans are proud 
of the achievements of one of our fel- 
lows, and when you from the North, from 
the active centers and marts of com- 
merce of the North and of the busy cities 


Orleans 
national 


We are proud in 


as 


of the Middle West and West join hands 
and select as your executive head a dis- 
tinguished son of New Orleans the hearts 


of 


the 


out in thanks to 
organization that has bestowed such 
honors on one of her sons, and in proud 
recognition of the fact that had you 
scanned your membership over, had you 
scanned the country over, you could not 
have selectetd a better president, a more 
courteous gentleman and competent busi- 
ness man than Arthur D. Parker of New 
Orleans. (Applause.) 

To my Hibernian friend over on 
my right has succeeded him I am 
sure the best wish I can extend to him 
and the best wish that you will extetnd 
to him is that he may follow in the foot- 
steps of his predecessor, Arthur Parker. 


all Orleaneans go 


rood 
who 


and bear your banner upward and on- 
ward, (Applause.) 

Opportune Time for Gathering 

It is indeed a splendid occasion, this 


time when our coun- 
the great world 


gathering here, at a 
try has emerged from 
war; at a time when our country, re- 
sponding to the call of the civilized na- 
tions of the world, assisted in throttling 
the onward march of Prussianism and re- 


stored to a free people of the world a 
splendid democracy, where the rights of 
all free men are respected and honored, 
where in each community each citizen is 
a king; at a time when _ victory Js 
perched upon the arms of -the great 
American government and her allies, suc- 


ceeding the signing of the armistice and 
the cessation of hostilities, this splendid 
gathering of the National Wholesale 


Druggists’ Association marks an event 
in the history of your organization as be- 
ing the first celebration of a momentous 
time, the first convention that has fol- 
lowed in the wake of that great world 
war, because prior to that time, prior to 
the cessation of hostilities, you men of 
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America and you women of America, 
your thoughts were dwelling upon your 
country’s fate, upon your country’s fu- 
ture, and how many of you had those 
who were dearer and nearer to you than 
anything else in the world who were in 
France in dugouts and in the trenches 


fighting the battles of your country? 

This meeting follows a time when you 
were fighting with each other to see 
which of you could do the most good to 
assist your country—you were engaged in 
various forms of war work, in Liberty 


Loan campaigns. in Red Cross work, in 
the service of the cantonments, in the 
service of the various fraternal organ- 
izations which were particularly active 


on the other side of the water in caring 
for our boys at the front, and you were 
active in caring for the boys at home in 
training camps preparing for the great 
conflict in those days when you realized 
the great and terrible struggle which 
was going on. 

And now you meet here in New Or- 
leans in peaceful convention when Amer- 
ican valor and American arms have been 
triumphant among the nations of the 
world and I know how glad you are and 
with what spontaneous enthusiasm you 
greet each other at this the first conven- 
tion held by your association since Amer- 
ica won the war. 

My friends, New Orleans is proud to 


welcome such a distinguished set of peo- 
ple representing one of the greatest com- 


mercial organizations this country can 
boast of. New Orleans is particularly 
happy to welcome within her gates such 


a splendid set of men and such beauti- 


ful women. (Applause.) 
In Union United 
The heart of New Orleans goes out to 
its guests, the heart of New Orleans 


welcomes each and every one of you, the 


heart of New Orleans pulsates with this 
thought—that today when you who 
come from all sections of these United 
States to meet and greet each other in 
convention assembled, you know that the 
day is here when the country is finally 
re-united. We know that she was re- 
united in great measure in the short and 


brief space of the Spanish-American war, 





but now since the world war hi taken 
place and is over with, we realize as 
great Americans and as men and women 
of the South, that today we can acclaim 
to the nations of the world that here in 
America, notwithstanding the differences 
of the past, there is no North, no South, 
no East, no West (applause) but that 
we are all one undivided nation. (Ap- 


plause. ) 


Took Part In Influenza Scourge 


Now, my friends, your organization 
has been active, your members have 
been active, I am sure sure, in what- 


ever city you hail from the same as your 
membership has been active here, and 
that you have done much to endear your- 
selves to the people of the communities 
in which you live, and that you have 
done much for the advancement of your 


communities. I recall at this time last 
year when the great scourge of influ- 
enza swept over this country and ap- 


peared to strike New Orleans more forci- 


bly than any other place, it was my 
privilege at that time to take an active 
part in the work that was going on in 


our little lodge of Elks that is composed 
of 9,000 citizens of New Orleans. We 
took charge of the influenza situation. 
We sent doctors and medicines and food 
into the homes where these cases were. 
There were 21,000 cases in one month, 
and at a time when those in the retail 
drug trade were themselves stricken and 


were unable to attend to the require- 
ments of the sick, we appealed to the 
wholesale druggists, gentlemen who are 


sitting about this table tonight, and they 
responded nobly and turned over to New 


Orleans, free of charge, everything that 
was needed and necessary to enable our 
doctors and nurses to do the work that 
we sent them out to do. (Great ap- 
plause. ) 
Character Testimonial 
So whether competition runs_ rife 


among you in your many places of busi- 
ness, or whether you or some of you 
are members of a benevolent trust, of 
which I know you are not, or whether 
some of you engage in competition with 


each other for the purpose of bringing 
unto yourselves a reasonable gain, the 
men of any business that did as this 
body of your trade in New Orleans has 
done in the past in a great emergency 
are men to be highly appreciated. be- 
cause what you find in one case in a 
great organization, permeates that whole 
organization, and is a fair example of 


the kind of business men you have with- 
in your ranks, and I take that as a fit- 
ting testimonial of the great and good 
character of the splendid men that com- 
pose the membership of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Acenciation, not 
only in New Orleans, but in these United 


States of America. 

My friends, I am not going to tire you, 
because I believe that my five minutes 
are up. I want to simply ask when I 


finish that Lucien Lyons apologize to you 
for having brought me over here, and 
that Arthur Parker extend his apologies 
for the very poor effort I have made 
at a speech this evening, but let us all 
as members of this great fraternity, 
which is a great brotherhood of men in 
these United States of America, let us 
give thanks tonight to Almighty Provi- 
dence for the splendid gift that He has 
given us and the people of the United 
States of America which has enabled 
them to rise, not only as a free and in- 
dependent nation, the admiration of all 
the peoples of the world, but the most 
successful people of all the world. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


Not on the Program 


The Toastmaster:—My friends, there 
is another speaker whose name does not 
appear on the program. I picked up 
some time ago the proceedings of the 
Rivers and Harbors Conference which 
convened in Washington, D. C., and I 
turned to the minutes of the banquet and 
I noted that there was a man whose 
name did not appear upon the program, 
but who was called upon for a speech. 
As I recall it his name was Green, from 
Houston, Texas When he arose he 
turned to the Toastmaster and said :— 

“Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentle- 


Sh SS 


= 
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men, I am very much like the Irishman 
who declares that it is proper that a 
person should stand up for the place of 
his nativity whether he was born there 
or not. (Laughter.) 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he continued, 
“I live in the greatest city in the most 
wonderful State of the most glorious na- 
tion on God’s green earth, Houston, 
Texas. Do you know, my friends, that 
we have raised there for the improve- 
ment of our inland waterways $3,000,000, 
and this has been supplemented by $2,000,- 
000 more from the Federal government. 
This will enable us to so equip our port 
that we will be known as the greatest 
inland water city in America. 


“T have just listened to the gentleman 
from Delaware. There is no disrespect 
intended to Delaware, but he has had 
much to say about the fertility of the 
soil of Delaware. My friends, I _hap- 
pen to know something about the fertil- 
ity of the soil of Delaware, and I tell you 
in all candor it is so poor that they have 
to fertilize the cemeteries in order to 
ensure the resurrection of the dead.” 


“M. K. Repeater” 


At our meeting in Dallas, Texas, just 
a short distance from Houston, a few 
years ago, we had a most eloquent ad- 
dress of welcome by the mayor of Dal- 
las. That address was responded to by 
ihe gentleman that I am _ about to in- 
troduce in such eloquent language that 
the reporters of the local papers sought 
the name of the speaker immediately in 
order that each might be the first to get 
it into his paper. Upon inquiry as to 
who the gentleman was the reply was 
M. Cary Peter. The next day we no- 
ticed an account of the eloquent reply to 
_ address of welcome made by M. K. 

epeater. 

t want to tell you, my. —— = 

ntleman I am about to introdu 
S ot epenter. He has an individuality 
that stands out in as bold relief as does 
Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty. Possibly 
there is no man in this association who 
is more beloved than Cary Peter of 
Louisville, Ky. (Applause.) 


M. Cary Peter’s Contribution 


Mr. Peter:—Mr. Toastmaster, ladies 
and gentlemen :—As usual, the lofing 
juror is summoned to serve. I have rep- 
resented more governors in the United 
States than any other man in it (laugh- 
ter and applause) but I have never held 
an office. 

I went into my room to dress up— 
you see I am dressed—and Robert helped 
me on with my clothes. While I sat 
there and Bob was dressing me — I 
could not stand, not on account of any 
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liquid refreshment, but because of a nat- 
ural infirmity—the band connected with 
the minstrel show next door played 
everything from the Garden of Eden 
down to the millennium, and I thought I 
would speak “To the Ladies.” I know 
more about them than any other man of 
my size in America. (Laughter.) I 
looked in the Bible for a suitable text, 
but I found that in New Orleans, once 
the liquor law was enforced, they began 
to get things mixed up, and what I 
found was this:— 


“OQ woman! in our hours of ease 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please 

Yet = too oft, familiar with her 
ace, 

We first endure, then pity, then 
embrace.” 


Then I thought I would turn to man 
as my subject, and that I would take a 
model husband for my theme. Every 
married woman thinks she has one. Lis- 
ten to what the distionary says about 
a model husband. I looked in the dic- 
tionary and it said:—‘‘A model: A 
small imitation of the real thing.” There 
was no use of my pursuing that sub- 
ject any further. (Laughter.) 

My watch has stopped (looking at 
watch). My watch has been at 2 
o’clock ever since I tried to get into my 
home rather late one night. We have a 
cuckoo-cuckoo clock in our house; I 
pulled off my shoes and slipped up the 
stairs and got to the top of the stairs, 
and my wife called out, “What time is 
it?” and I said ‘12 o’clock,” and that 
cuckoo-cuckoo clock struck three and I 
had to stand like a statue and cuckoo 
nine times. oro and applause.) 

I have a sort of inspiration that it is 
late, and I want to tell you how to say 
“Good Night.” Did you ever hear a 
waiter drop a tray of dishes and every- 
body said “Good Night’? Did you ever 
see two men trying to talk business on a 
street corner and then say, “Well, good 
night, so long” It is not so many years 
but that I can remember with great dis- 
tinctness when I said myself, “If I have 
to go (Mr. Peter then puckered his lips 
in the form of kissing) “Good Night.” 
(Applause. ) 


Closed with Prayer 


The Toastmaster:—We will now es- 
tablish a precedent. I do not think I 
have seen it recorded that we have 
closed one of our banquets with prayer, 
and I am going to ask Dr. Coupland to 
close with one of those prayers that he 
offered in the presence of those soldiers 
whom he served so well in the late war. 

Dr. Coupland then offered a prayer, 
and after the singing of the Doxology, 
the company dispersed. 


OVER 500 MEMBERS AND GUESTS 
REGISTERED AT 45TH CONVENTION 
Alphabetical List of Those Holding Entertainment Coupons Shows 


Gathering to Be Most Representative of Trade 
and Industry 


There were over 500 members of the 
N. W. D. A. and their friends registered 
at the various hotels in New Orleans 


during the sessions of tne forty-fifth con- 
vention. An alphabetical list of men and 
women furnished by the secretary is re- 
produced herewith :— 


A 


E. N. Ainsworth, Alexander Drug Co.; T. H. 
Appleton, Mallinckrodt Chem. Wks. ; P. E. 
Anderson, P. E. Anderson Co.; E. S. Albers, 
Sanford, Chamberlin & Albers Co. ; Lester Al- 
benberg, Maas Carbonator Co.; Sewall D. An- 
drews, Minneapolis Drug Co.; W. A, Andrews, 
Richardson Corp.; Harry A. Antram, F. N. 
Burt Co., Ltd.; H. H. Arrington, Envoy-Ar- 
rington Co.; D. L. Abadie, Parker-Blake Co.; 
W. G. Allen, Tampa Drug Co.; F. L. Andrews, 
Davis Bros. Drug Co.; W. V. Adams, Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk Co.; G. A. Anderson, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co.; Mrs. T. H. Appleton, Mrs. E. 8S. 
Albers, Mrs. V. J. Armstrong, Mrs. F. L. 


Andrews. 
B 


Chas. L. Bieser, Merck & Co.; Wm. Bode- 
bender, Fritzsche Bros.; L. P. Banks, Brau- 
mon & Carson Co.; N. E. Brightwell, w. L. 
DeWoody & Co.; H. G. Billmire, Chas. Pfizer 
& Co.; J. A. Burgess, S. B. Penick & Co.; 
W. Benkert, W. Benkert & Co., Inc.; w. G. 
Best, Van Vleet Mansfield Drug Co.; Clarence 
Blosser, Blosser Camp; Roy A. Bagby, Bagby 
Home Drug Co.; C. H. Bobst, Hoffmann-La- 
Roche Chem. Wks.; H. R. Bunker, Liquid 
Carbonic Co.; L. F. Baker, Illinois Glass Co.; 
F. M. Bumpus, J. S. Kirk & Co.; W. H. Bag- 
well, J. Hungerford Smith Co.; N. J. Busch, 
Allaire Woodward & Co.; Roy G. Ballard, F. 
‘A. Dillingham; Daniel C. Bennett; J. E. Bart- 
lett, Parke-Davis & Co.; H. L. Beard, Aldo 
Sommers’ Drug Co.; C. M. Badgley, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co.; B. L. Brockman, Wm. R. War- 
ner & Co.; F. B. Bogart, Fanand, Williams & 
Clark; G. A. Beauchamp, Jr., Powers-W. & 
R. Co.; J. P. Bronaugh, Blumaner-Frank 
Drug Co.; F. L. Bodman, Powers-W. & R. Co.; 
J. H. Brown, C. J. Lincoln Co.; J. L. Bomar, 
c. J. Lincoln Co.; Richard W. Blanding, 
Blanding & Blanding; Robt. Bradley, The 
Walding, Kinman & Marvin Co.; J. L. Bed- 
sole-Calvin Drug Co.; C, L. Biebinger, Mal- 
linckrodt Chem. Wks.; C. A. Barnett, Richard- 
zon Corp.; E. B. Briggs, I. L. Lyons & Co.; 
R. J. Bynum, Eli Lilly & Co.; P. H, Brown, 
Parker-Blake Co.; W. H. Balch, Faultless 
Rubber; Arthur Bell, Dodge & Olcott; Mrs. 
H. G. Billmore, Mrs. W. G. Best, Mrs. Roy A. 
Bagby, Mrs. E. H. Bobst, Mrs. C. M. Badg- 
ley, Mrs. J. P. Bronaugh, Mrs. F. L. Bod- 
man, Mrs. Arthur Bland, Mrs. O. L. Bie- 
binger, Miss Margaret Biebinger, Miss Adele 
Biebinger, Mrs. C. A. Barnett. 


Cc 


Cc. F. Carter, Southern Drug Co.; Geo. A. 
Chandler, The Sisson Drug Co.; Norman K. 
Conderman, Hance Bros. & White; W. F. 
Cram, lowa Drug Co.; W. L. Crounse, Wash- 
ington Rep. N. W. D. A.; Sewall Cutler, 
Eastern Drug Co.; C. G. Copp, Tampor Drug 
Co.; Wm. Cordes, Florence Mfg. Co.; C. 8. 
Curtis, Allaire, Woodward & Co.; A. J. Cav- 
anaugh, Jr., Randolph Paper Box Co.; P. F. 
Crutcher, Mann Tankersly Drug Co.; T. E. 
Crossman; A. T. Churchill, Churchill Drug 
Co.; H. E. Craven, W. H. King Drug Co.; 
J. H. Carnahan, Morris-Morton Drug Co.; 
H. J. Carsten; W. W. Curtis, Sharp & Dohme; 
H. B. Croxson, Sharp & Dohme; L. H. Clark, 
Richardson Corp.; V. A, Coleman, Richard- 
son, Corp.; F. W. Collister, I. L. Lyons & Co.; 
Hen Call, I. L. Lyons & Co.; W. A. Caper- 
ton, Eli Lilly & Co.; W. G. Combel, Parker- 


Blake Co.; A. Claverie, Parker-Blake Co.; Jas. 
Cullen, Parker-Blake Co.; . C. Cloon, J. 
Hungerford Smith Co.; E. G. Clark, H. K. 
Mulford Co.; C. Walker Craibe, Powers-W, & 
R. Co.; Mrs. Geo. A. Chandler, Mrs, W. T. 
Cram, Mrs. A. T. Churchill, Mrs. H. J. Cars- 
ten, Mrs. E, H. Clark, Mrs. V. A, Coleman. 


D 


Cc. B. Dicks; C. L. Dupre, Eli Lilly & Co.; 
Raymond Deyo, New York Quinine Chemical 
Works; E. E. Dickinson, Jr., E. E. Dickinson 
& C€o.; J. W. Durr, Durr Drug Co.; Jas. J. 
Durr, Durr Drug Co.; . J. DeWoody, The 
J. W. Crowdus Drug Co.; G. H. Dickeman, 
F. A. Thompson & Co.; S. C. Dobbs, The 
Coca Cola Co.; George D. Dorn, Minneapolis 
Drug Co.; W. H. Doster, Wilford Hall Co.; 
T. O. Duff, Duff-Clock Drug Co.; C. Dittman, 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Works; L. R. 
Dronberger, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works; 
Cad Diddy, Wm. 8S. Merrell Co.; W. G. Depew, 
I. L. Lyons & Co.; John Dominguez, Parker- 
Blake Co.; F. A. Dicks, Finlay Dicks Co.; 
Oo. J. Dunn, Finlay Dicks Co.; G. E. Dicks, 
Finlay Dicks Co.; H. Deveuve, Robert J. 
Pierce; S. A. Dickson; Miss Lucy Durr; Mrs. 
L. R. Dronberger; Mrs. S. A. Dickson, 


E 


Cc. A. Englehard, C. E. Potts Drug Co.; 
Francis H. Elms, Landers, Frary & Clark; 
H. C. Ellis, Heyden Chemical Works; George 
B. Evans; A. Estorge, Estorge Drug Co.; 
Gerald Estorge; R. R. Ellis, Hessig-Ellis Drug 
Co.; J. Ewing, Daily States; S. Eichold, Mobile 
Drug Co.; Mrs. C. A. Englehard; Mrs. A. 
Estorge; Miss M. C. Estorge; Mrs. R. R. Ellis. 


F 


F. A. Fitzgerald, The Menning Co.; P. J. 
Ford, Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co.; 
Frank L. Fleming, John B. Daniels, Inc.; A. 
L. Freeman, Chapman Drug Co.; E. E. Finch, 
The Karl Kiefer Machine Co.; Allen 8. Fel- 
lows, Brown Drug Co.; Lynn Fort, Lamar & 
Rankin Drug Co.; H. D. Faxon, Faxon & 
Gallagher Co.; W. F. Fritts, Fritts & Wiehl 
Co.; B. F. Fritts, Fritts & Wiehl Co.; Vin- 
cent Freret, I. L. Lyons & Co.; T. J. Fer- 
guson, Finlay Dicks Co.; Howell Foster, 
Schieffelin & Co.; Mrs. P. J. Ford; Mrs. Frank 
L. Fleming; Mrs. Lynn Fort; Mrs. W. 
Fritts; Mrs. B. F. Fritts. 


G 


F. C. Groover, The Groover-Stewart Drug 
Co.; F. Harry Gross, The Anus Manufacturing 
Co.; W. E. Greiner, Greiner Kelly Drug Co.; 
A. A. Gaines, Merck & Co.; Terry T. Greil, 
Greil Bros. Co.; H. H. Gritzan, Jr., Maryland 
Glass Corporation; W. B. Grosh, Allaire, 
Woodward & Co.; Geo. L. Genz, Parke, Davis 
& Co.; L. G. Gray, Walrus Manufacturing Co.; 
E. J. George, Davol Rubber Co.; M. D. Gore, 
Albany Chemical Co.; P. McK. _ Garrison, 
Merck & €o.; W. H. Greenwood, Richardson 
Corporation; Chas. Gibson; W. W. Gibson, 
Rochester; H. R. Goodall, Peabody Drug Co.; 
Burt H. Goddin, Hoffmann-La Roche Chem- 
ical Works; J. E. Goode; A. J. Geer, Geer 
Drug Co.; R. M. Garrett, Jr., Roanoke Drug 
Co.; W. A. Green, Times-Picayune; C. F. 
Gravel, Rapides Drug Co.; Mrs. F. C. Groover; 
Mrs. F. Harry Gross; Miss Eloise Gross; Mrs. 
Terry T. Greil; Mrs. L. G. Gray; Mrs. A. 


Geer. 
H 


B. N. Harris, Coca-Cola Co.; F. E. Holli- 
day; Secretary, N. W. D. A.; J. L. Hopkins, 
J. L. Hopkins & Co.; R. H. Hussey, Gould 
Witch Hazel Co.; Joseph F. Huber, Florence 
Manufacturing Co.; Milton Hickox, Mallinck- 
redt Chemical Works; A. L. Hilles, Jr., Robert 
Showmaker & Co.; b Hartz; Hartz & 
Bahnsen Co.; C. L. Husking, C. i Husking 
Co., Inc.; W. E. Hopkins, Standard Drug Co.; 


E, J. Hodge, Natchez Drug Co.; W. A. Hover, 
W. A. Hover Co.; C. F. arding, Denver; J. 
B. Hydorn, Albany Chemical Co.; C. F. Henry, 
Armstrong Cork Co.; C Holmann, Parke, 
Davis & Co.; A. C. Henderson, Armour & Co.; 
Glenn Haskell, The American Distilling Co.; 
E. G. Hartwell, Dovol Rubber Co.; J. R. Huff, 
Chattanooga Medical Co.; A. Hunter, The 
Welch Grape Juice Co.; Guy W. Huntoon, 
The Wm. S. Merrell Co.; W. T. Harper, J. W. 
Edgerly & Co.; D. H. Higgins, N. O. Item; 
W. E. Howell, Jr.; New Orleans; P. E. Her- 
man, Sharp & Dohme; J. E. Hertz, Parker- 
Blake Co.; H. L. Harris, Pacific Coast Borax 
Co.; Mrs. J. L. Hopkins; Mrs. C. L. Husking; 
Mrs. W. E. Hopkins; Mrs. E. J. Hodge: Mrs. 
W. A. Hover; Mrs. C. F. Harding; Mrs. A. 
Hunter; Mrs. Guy W. Huntoon; Mrs. W. T. 
Harper; Miss Mary E. Harper. 


I 


Jas. P. Ipser, Sharp & Dohme; John A. 
Ipser, Sharp & Dohme; J. T. Irwin, Finlay 
Dicks & Co. J 


Millard C. Jones, Ellis Jones Drug Co.; Wm, 
Jordan, Durr Drug Co.; B. A. Jackson; Har- 
rison Jones, The Coca-Cola Co.; W. A. Jewitt; 
Cc. A. Jewitt; R. C. Jennings; C. H. Jacoby, 
Richmond Corp.; R, L. Justice; H. L. Janin, 
I. L. Lyons & Co.; Mrs. Millard C. Jones; 
Mrs. R. C. Jennings, 


J. J. Kearney, Stearns Elec, Paste Co.; John 
J. Korb, The Mennen Co.; C, H. Knox, 
Owens & Minus Drug Co.; Frank E. Kirby, 
The Morgan Drug Co.; Milton Kutz, Roessler 
& Hasslacher Chemical Co.; C. . Krieger, 
Merck & Co.; Earl Kemper, Mallinckrodt 
Chem. Works; C. M. Kline, Smith, Kline and 
French Co.; Frank B. Kirby, Abbott Lab.; E. 
F, Kemp, Propriet, Assn.; C. J. Kiger, Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins; Frank W. Kerr, Frank W. 
Kerr Co.; Geo. C. Kolb, Kolb Bros. Drug Co.; 
M, Kennedy, Finlay, Dicks & Co.; A. Kron- 
kosky, San Antonio Drug Co.; Mrs. C. M. 
Knox; Mrs. F. E. Kirby; Mrs. Milton Kutz; 
Mrs. M, N. Kline; Mrs. F. B. Kirby; Mrs. C. 
J. Kiger; Mrs Frank W. Kerr. 


L 


Lucien E. Lyons, I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd.; 
O. C. Lang, Houston Drug Co.; T. R. L. Loud; 
The H. Q. Quinine Chem. Works, Inc.; S. R. 
Light, The Upjohn Co.; M. E. Layton, Griel 
& Bros, Co.; Thos. S. Littell, C. S. Littell & 
Co.; T. J. Leary, Harle Hass Co.; A. H. 
Lewis, N. R. Tablets; T. H. Levis, Illinois 
Glass Co.; I. L. Lyons, Jr., I, L. Lyons & Co.; 
Geo. J. Lyons, I. L, Lyons & Co; J. E. Leavy, 
I. L. Lyons & Co.; Chas, J. Lynn, Eli Lilly 
& Co.; J. K. Lilly, Jr., Eli Lilly & Co.; Eli 
Lilly, Eli Lilly & Co.; J. J. Levins, Parker- 
Blake Co.; J. S. Lipscomb, Parker-Blake Co.; 
Mrs. Lucien B. Lyons; Mrs. O. C. Lang; Mrs. 
S. R. Light; Mrs. Chas. S. Littell; Mrs, T. J. 
Leary; Mrs. Chas. J. Lynn. 


M 


J. J. Moran, Emerson Drug Co.; G. Barret 
Moxley, Kiefer Stewart Co.; Dr, Adolph W. 
Miller, Archenbach & Miller, Inc.; Caswell A. 
Mayo, Wm. 8S. Merrell Co.; W. F.. Martin, J. 
Hungerford Smith Co.; J. L. Mounce, D. D. 
Jayne & Son; John C, Muth, Muth Bros. & 
Co.; W. M. Meadows, Coleman-Meadows Pat. 
Drug Co.; J. W. Morrisson, Fuller-Morrisson 
Co.; P. C. Magnus, Magnus, Mabee & Rey- 
nard, Inc.; James Morrison, Owens Bottle Co.; 
Geo. R. Merrell, J. S. Merrell Drug Co.; Chas. 
B. Matthews, Sharp & Dohme, Chicago; Chas. 
8S. Martin, Spurlock Neal Co.; Frank H. Mor- 
row, Doster-Worthington Drug Co.; C. F. 
Michaels, Langley Michaels Co.; D. E. Malone, 
Alexander Drug Co.; John P. Montgomery, 
White Rock Mineral Springs Co.; W. C. Miller, 
Rodekar Drug Co.; W. W. Maltby, The Liquid 
Carbonic Co.; A. J. More, Hornick-More & 
Porterfield; Charles G. Merrell, Wm. S. Mer- 
rell Co.; Car] F. G. Meyer, Meyer Brothers 
Drug Co.; E. A. Means, Bristol-Meyers Co., 
Monteleone; J. L. Morrow; L. E. Michel, 
Sharp & Dohme; Dan Mitchell, Sharp & 
Dohme; T. M, Macbeth, Sharp & Dohme; W. 
J. Montgomery, Jr., Parker-Blake Co.; W. J. 
Mooney, Mooney-Mueller-Word Co.; Thurston 
Merrell, Wm. S. Merrell Co.; Mrs. C. F. Mich- 
aels; Mrs. D. E. Malone; Mrs. W. C. Miller; 
Mrs. A, J. More; Mrs. G. Merrell; Mrs. 
Carl F. O. Meyer; Mrs. G. Barret Moxley; 
Mrs. Adolph W. Miller; Cecilia M. Muth; Mrs. 
P. C. Magnus; Mrs. James Morrison; Mrs. 
George R. Merrell; Mrs. Charles E. Matthews; 
Mrs. J. P. Mayo. 

Mc 


John S. McFadden, Samuel Fell Drug Co.; 
W. A. McDermid, The Mennen Co.; Herbert 
R. Mcllvaine, Mcllvaine Bros.; P. C. McDuffie, 
National Drug and Chem, Alliance; Wm. Mc- 
Gibbon, Eli Lilly & Co.; John McNamara, 
Finlay, Dicks & Co.; J. T. McEnery, Finlay, 
Dicks & Co.; R. W. McWilliams, Vick Chem. 
Co.; C. A, McKinnon, Jr., Cowthon-Coleman 
Co.; Mrs. W. A. McDermid. 


N 


Jos. Nudelman, Beggs Mfg. Co.; John S. 
Nash, Bostain-Blessing Co.; Saunders Nor- 
vell, McKesson & Robbins; J. C. Noah, Delta 
Drug & Chem Co.; J. L. Newkirk, U. 8, A. 
Corporation; Mrs, Jos. Nedelman. 


O 


John D. Owen, Geer Drug Co.; T. J. Offer, 
P., D. & Co.; J. C. O'Dell, Doster-Worthing- 
ton Drug Co.; C. S. Oakman, Digestive Fer- 
ments Co.; A, N. O’Keefe, Southern Drug Mfg. 
Co.; Mrs. A. N. O'Keefe. 


P 


P. G. Persell, Armstrong Cork Co.; J. K. 
Patton, W. B. Baylers Co.; J. M. Pickett, 
Alonzo O. Bliss Co.; Adam Pfromm, Adam 
Pfromm & Co.; K. B. Pallat, J. Hungerford 
Smith Co.; S. B. Penick, S. B. Penick & Co.; 
W. D. Philips, Berry Dumorville & Co.; J. 
F. Pound, Dodge & Olcott Co.; J. J. Powers, 
Behrens Drug Co.; M. Carey Peter; J. M. 
Penland, Waco Drug Co.; J. S. Perkins, Sharp 
& Dohme; Joseph Plaut, Lehn & Fink; 
Leon Pfeifer, U. 8S. Ind. Alcohol Co.; J. W. 
Phillips, L. L. Lyons & Co.; A. D. Parker, 
Parker-Blake Co.; Mrs. B. G. Persell; Mrs. 
W. D. Philips; Mrs. J. F. Pound; Mrs. Joseph 
Plaut; Mrs. A. D. Parker. 


Q 


W. J. Quilan, The Druggist’s Supply Cor- 
poration; J. W. Quinn, J. W. Quinn Drug Co. 


R 


F. C. L. Remeschatis, W. J. Bush & Co., 
Inc.; Sidney L. Rosenbaum; J. D. Rockefellow, 
San Antonio Drug Co.; Paul Reuter, Lazell 
Perfumer; P. A. Rising, Chas. Pfiefer & Co.; 
E. N. Rowell, E. N. Rowell Co.; J. T. Riley, 
Lamar-Taylor Riley Drug Co.; H. H. Robin- 
son, H. B. Gilpin Co.; E. 8. Ross, Rice-Sor- 
lorius Drug Co.; Frank Riley, Illinois Sales 
Co.; Jons C. Robinson, Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Co.; Lewis W. Robinson, Powers- 
Weightman-Rosengarten Co.; Alick G. Rich- 
ardson, Richardson Corporation; Drubin Rich- 
ardson, Richardson Corporation; Julius Renau- 
din, Finlay Dicks Co.; H. M. Rice, Devoe & 
Raynolds Co.; Mrs. R. N. Rowell; Mrs. J. C. 
Robinson; Miss Margaret Robinson; Mrs. 
Alick G. Richardson. 















F. E. Slater, A. S. Drug oy 
Sale, Western Wholesale Drug "qe Lb 
Steiner, D. D. Co.; Chas. i. Sut & 6 


Co.; H. Chandler Smith, 1) 
W. E. Spivey, Brownsville 
Co.; John M. Scott, John M 
Walter V. Smith, Valentine 17 
Inc.; Harry Skillman, Paro,’ 
I. F. Schnier, Century Cork © 
Kiefer Stewart Co.; H. A. Stebby 
Weightman-Rosengarten Co; H w 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co.; N! q’ 
Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten. 
Strong, Strong, Cobb & (o.: 
Strong, Cobb & Co.; M. [5 
Moines Drug Co.; A. C. Stopan 
Hasslacher Chemical Co.; Pp. 
Specific Co.; F. H. Spence, 
Drug Co.; Evans E. A. Ston 
tories; Ludwig Schiff, Western ol 
Co.; F. H. Starr, Liquid Carbonie 
Smith, C. D. Smith Drug (v.: 
Richardson Corporation; A’ w. 
The Walding Kinnan & M. (o.: 
John Schaap & Sons Drug (o.: 
H. K. Mulford Co.; H. PP. § 
Strong, Milwaukee Drug © 
Sharp & Dohme; A. M. St 
ing & Co.; T. A. Solomans, 
W. Smart, Michigan Drug (o.- 
Musher & Co.; C. P. Schlicke’ 
Roche Chemical Co.; Geo 
Rubber Co.; M. W. Stewa 
Paschal; Mr. Clark Solomon, N.’9 
L. D. Sale; Mrs. G. G. Steiner: } 
V. Smith; Mrs. H. A. Stebbins: 
Stepan; Mrs. Evans B. A. Stone: 
wig Schiff; Mrs. C. D. Smith: } 
Smith; Mrs. H. P. Snow; Mrs.’ 
Mrs. I. A. Solomans; Miss §, 
Mrs. J. Wa Smart; Mrs. Ss & Schlicker ie 

eo. . Sheehan; rs. F, , 
Jessie Stelle. T E. Slater; Nia 


Chas. E. Truner, Brauman Carson 
E. D. Taylor, Powers-Taylor a Co. Ee 
Thompson, E. R. Roach Drug Cp." 
eee pee. Bottle Co.; J, 3’ L 

ultiplex Faucet Co.; S. J. Thathej 
Raynolds Co.; H. H. Teb ben pam 
Mrs. Clara Tetlow. ees Musher & 0, 


Frederick Usher, Chas. ° 
Frederick Usher. y — Co.; Ma 


B. T. Van Alen, Hoffman-La 
Works; J. A. Veazey, Merck oe 
Van Gorder, Hall-Van Gorder; ¥. X 
Schlick, Marvel Products Co.:'R ‘ re 
Finlay, Dicks Co.; Miss M. §, Vv a 
H. G. Von Schlick. ‘ 


P. R._ Wesley, Davol Rub : 
Werk, Pictorial Printing on wt 
Wicomb Dentifrice Co.; C. F.’ Weller p 
ardeon Drug Co. Lee Wiltsee, Wm. §, Yor 
0.2 C, ji aterbury, assi ‘ 
N. W. D. A.; Henr Webber ie 
ical Works; 
linckrodt Chemical Works; 
Apothecaries Hall Co.; F. E. Wi 
Fritzsche Bros., Inc.; R. A. Whidden, Eli 
& Co.; A. E. Whiting, The Grasselli ( 
Co. ; Frank Z. Woods, Frank Z. Woods; ¢. 1 
Wiggenhom, Wiggenhom Bros., Ine: 7 
Walker, The McPike Drug Co.: B, D. ¥ 
Daily States; Carl Weeks, The Armand 6 
Miss B. P. Walworth; Mrs. C. F. Welle: 
A. Wasserscheid; Mrs. Levi Wilcox: Mn 
EE. Watermeyer; Mrs. A. E. Whiting: 
F. Z. Woods; Mrs. C. D. Wiggenhom, 


= 


Fred R. Yahr, Yahr Lang’s Dry 
H. R. Yockey, Times-Picz . 1 
Yahr; Mrs. H. R. Yockey. = 


Z 


Zink, Eli Lilly & Co.; R. R. 
B. F. Zimmer, Fritzsche roe Mae 
& Co.; Mrs. B. F. Zimmer; Mrs, R. 1} 


a 
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President’s Reception and Boat } 
ception Joint Committee 


Lucien E. Lyons, chairman, § 
Steiner, vice-chairman, President's 0 
mittee; S. G. Steiner, chairman, ¥. 
Howell, Jr., vice-chairman, Boat 
- Cements. 

‘ ; icks, D. LL. Abadie 
B. Dicks, Albert  Estorge, C 
Gravel, Edw. Estorge, W. W. 4 
tis, R. J. Bynum, Lee Wiltsee, 5 
Carsten, John Ipser, J. J. Levins 
W. Phillips, J. L. Lyons, Jr, & 
Brown. W. J. Montgomery, Ir, ¥ 
Combel, W. R. Hutchinson, J. B} 
Jas. Cullen, Jules Renedine, E. ¢ 
T. A. Lipscomb, L. B. Baynard, 44 
erie, John Montgomery, Jas. Huf, 
Patten, C. L. Dupre, E. B. Briggs! 
McEnery, John McNamara, M. } 
O. J. Dunn, S. C. Dobbs, Frederick! 
H. L. Janin, F. W. Collister, 
Freret, J. E. Leovy, B. R. Holm 
G. Depew, T. J. Ferguson, G@ 
Dicks, Raymond Deyo, Henry (il 
Ipser, H. B. Croxson, L. C. Miché 
Offer, E. J. Holmann, John C. & 
T. H. Appleton, Chas. E. Sutton! 
C. Smith, C. C. Waterbury, Lem 
fer, Sidney L. Rosenbaum, 
arach, M. Wolfson, Leon Martipé 
Mitchell, P. E. Herman, W. F. ¥ 
M. Macbeth, John Irwin, Lewis © 
inson, Geo. J. Lyons. 


Banquet Committee 


Lucien E. Lyons, chairmal; 
Dicks, C. B. Dicks, W. J. Mons 
Lee Wiltsee, John W. Phillips, 
Robinson, H. L. Janin, W._W. 
Jas. Huff, F. J. Offer, T. 
Chas. E. Sutton, Frederick U! 
Lyons, Jr., W. G. Depew, Lewis 
inson, S. G. Steiner, R. J. Bye 
cent Freret, Leon Pfeiffer, Chis? 
arach, Albert Estorge, C. F. & 
Ipser, D. L. Abadie, B. R. Hol 
Leovy, C. L. Dupre, E. J._H0 
Wolfson, Leon Martinez, Ged 
Sidney L. Rosenbaum, W. F."% 
C. Smith, C. C. Waterbury, 4} 
ten, W. E. Howell, Jr., Henry 
J. J. Levins, Dan Mitchell, 2 
son, P. H. Brown, John Monté 
J. Ferguson, T. M. Macbeth 


Lyons. 
Automobile Committ 


To supply automobiles for 4 
cheon and bridge at the Cou 
and auto ride through clt¥s, 

F. J. Offer, chairman; "i 
gomery, Jr., W. E. Howell, 
Lyons, J. M. Patten, T. J- 
B. Croxson. 





















































































































December 3, 19/9—N. W. D. A. Extra OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


For Constipation 
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Nujol is the finest product for use in the treatment 
of constipation, which it has been possible to 
manufacture in any country up to date. 


To this high quality it owes its success. 
Nujol Laboratories 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
50 Broadway, New York. 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 
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